ALL 
TOO 


COMMON 


- 2021 EXPANDED TEACHER'S EDITION - 


Raw pages remain the same. Highlights, notations and chapter introductions have been added. 
ASSEMBLED 
by 
SCOTT ANDRADE 


THIS 2021 EXPANDED EDITION 
contains "preview material" from the 
final publication in this series: 


"BUILDING PHAROAHS (BP)" 


BP could be a multi-media 
evidence-based deep dive. 


GETTING THROUGH THIS COLLECTION OF 
DOCUMENTS WILL NOT BE AN EASY TASK IF 
YOU ARE NEW TO CIVIC ENGAGEMENT AND 

EDUCATION REFORM. 


THIS COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS 
OUTLINES THE BASIS OF MY PERSONAL 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION TO STUDENT 
DATA COLLECTION AS A RESULT OF HIGH 
STAKES TESTING. 


REFUSE preK-12 STATE AND FEDERAL 


STANDARDIZED STUDENT TESTING 
REQUIREMENTS. 


PROTECT STUDENT DATA. 


THIS BOOK 


been 
divided 
into 


HAS SIX 


CHAPTERS 


NOTE: everything red is absolutely new. everythinglyellow was not necessarily yellow in the 2016 edition. 


MAIN 
O 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


FORWARD 


transcript: public comment provided to The Massachusetts Joint Committee on Education 


CHAPTER 01: THE QUIET REVOLUTION 


downloaded from The State of New Jersey's website (no hacking involved) 


CHAPTER 02: REFUSE 2016 


respectfully submitted to the Massachusetts Joint Committee on Education March 07, 2016 


CHAPTER 03: PROPOGANDA 2016 


“REFUSE 2016" Supplemental Material: 
never formally submitted but available to all via the World Wide Web 


CHAPTER 04: PAMPHLET 01 


handmade cut and paste information pamphlet w/two public comment texts 


CHAPTER 05: PAMPHLET 02 


handmade cut and paste information pamphlet 


CHAPTER 06: PAMPHLET 03> 


handmade cut and paste information pamphlet 


*contains preview information from the forthcoming "Building Pharoahs (BP)". 


(final publication in the series containing "All Too Common" and "The Takeover Trilogy + One") 


FORWARD 
NOTE: this public comment accompanied the official 
submission of CHAPTER 02 on 03/07/2016. 


“The Massachusetts pre-2010 standards worked. 


If you voted to repeal the CCSS this afternoon, Massachusetts teachers 
would simply continue implementing “best practices.” 


Teachers know what they are doing. Teachers are highly educated and 
they have fashioned our students into some of the highest achievers on the 
planet. 


We have no need for The Common Core State Standards. 


We also have no need for the current incarnation of the science standards 
Massachusetts just adopted. These standards are based on the Next 
Generation Science Standards and they are as wordy and testably specific 
as the CCSS. 


Many of our new science standards possess “clarification statements.” 
Maryland has since added similar “clarification statements” to their version 
of the CCSS. 


Before these new science standards become entrenched in our education 
system | hope a courageous Senator or Representative will request an 
amendment to repeal the science standards along with the CCSS. 


You have before you a document titled “I Will Not Participate in Anything 
PARCC.” 


This document present’s six concrete reasons to repeal the CCSS. 


You will be able to get through this document in ten minutes. Use the 
reference sheets, read the section title sheets and follow the highlighter. 


When you vote to repeal the Common Core State Standards...you will also 
be voting to reject statewide implementation of our Model Curriculum Units. 


These curriculum units were created using federal money and are currently 
Common Core specific (section 05). 
You will be voting against honoring agreements that the signatories do not 
adhere to (sections 01, 03 and 06). 
You will be voting against people saying one thing and doing another 
(section 04), and that’s not even including anything Pearson (section 02). 


Why is all that stuff so dependent on such a horrible product? 


The NGA, CCSSO and Achieve/PARCC Inc. can have their standards. Go 
ahead and keep them, but you don’t get to keep the intellectual property 
PARCC produced. That work product was paid for with taxpayer money 

and any intellectual property belongs to the people, not a coropration. 


The “Common Core” reform agenda needs to be rejected resoundingly. 


In the spring of 2014, the current Massachusetts Secretary of Education 
published an article titled “Redesigning School Districts: The Way Forward.” 


Secretary Peyser wrote, “in several cities around the country, we are 
beginning to see a path forward. Specifically, district superintendents, state 
education commissioners, and mayors.” 


| am not on that path. My wife the teacher is not on that path. My town’s 
school committee is not on that path either.* 


That’s because it’s the wrong path. 


On November 17, 2015 The student, parent and union representatives all 
voted no on adopting the PARCC assessment. 


Our family has refused the PARCC pilot test. Our family has also refused 
the PARCC operational test. Our family will refuse both the PARCC and 
hybrid MCAS exams this year. We do not need any bill passed for that. 


PARENTS CAN CRIPPLE THIS SYSTEM BY SIMPLY REFUSING TO 
ALLOW THEIR CHILDREN TO PARTICIPATE. 
*We deal with multiple school committees. In this instance "my" refers to the Peabody School Committee 
How many different school governing bodies are in your town? Who holds each to account? 


My wife is an exemplary teacher and she has major problems with what is 
happening in schools and to students. | will continue to trust in my wife’s 
skill and knowledge of the classroom when it comes to determining what is 
good or bad for students. Her ability to control and inform a classroom most 
certainly outweighs whatever opinion any bureaucrat may choose to 
peddle. 


Please move H3929 to the floor. 


Thank you for the time. 


| still mean every word. 


NOTE: So far... the only entity that has forced this family into data collection is our own City. 
Our child must take tests and provide data (a minor under the age of 18) to a private 
business, or receive a zero on their "formative assessment." That zero would then be 
averaged into his final class grade. This technique effectively removes one's ability to 
object to a dependent's schooling because failure of the parent/guardian to comply with 
the student assessment requirement directly affects the student's grade, not the parent/ 
guardian. To date we have avoided Massachusetts State level data collection and have 
refused MCAS multiple times without penalty. What do you do, sue your Town/City? 


2021 School Committee Clarification Statement: 
We have maintained a Salem address since 2007. 
Our children have attended school at The Salem Academy Charter School, Essex North Shore Agricultural and Technical 
School as well as the Salem and Peabody Public School districts. 


THE ENTIRE MASSACHUSETTS CURRICULUM REMAINS BASED ON THE COMMON CORE STANDARDS. 
EVERY TIME YOU SEE THE WORDS "NEXT-GENERATION" ON THE SOFTWARE/TEXTBOOK YOUR 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT PURCHASES, THAT PROGRAM IS COMMON CORE BASED. 


Do some research about your local and state governmental structure (as it relates to education policy). 
Many "reform" programs continue to be promoted (and implemented) well beyond Massachusetts’ borders. 
How much power does your Education Dept. have? More than likely, these programs apply in your state. 
Find your State Education Standards and compare them against those of Massachusetts and Common Core. 


You can find printable "comparison pages" near the bottom of the homepage at www.nocommoncore.net 


(A COPY OF THAT SITE SHOULD ALWAYS EXIST AT "archive.org" SEARCHABLE ON THEIR "WAYBACK MACHINE") 


KNOW AND WATCH YOUR GOVERNMENT. 
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CHAPTER 02 


Massachusetts... there is no longer a teacher representative on the Massachusetts 
Board of Elementary and Secondary Education. One parent representative remains 
and our student representative rotates yearly. The public continues to lose it's 
representation in the Executive Branch. Next-Generation Standard implementation 
continues and our High Stakes Testing requirements have expanded since 2016. 


24 percent of our country's population are enrolled in school at any given time. When 
you include parents/guardians and other interested parties, you are still speaking to 
a relatively small portion of the population. A great deal fewer ever concern 
themselves with policy. The Executive Branch has too few critics. Many people 
never stray past their local School Committee with concern. That's too bad. The 
constant rotation of parents and students has effected calls for accountability. 


The rest of this introduction will expand upon the theme of why I feel a compulsion to live in despair. 
GEORGE W BUSH: No Child Left Behind, 2002 
BARACK OBAMA: Race to the Top, 2009 (Joe Biden, Arne Duncan, John King Jr.) 
DEVAL PATRICK: Accountability and Testing (Mitchell Chester, Jeff Wulfson, Paul Sagan) 
DONALD TRUMP: Charters and Privatization (Betsy Devos, Charlie Baker) 
CHARLIE BAKER: Accountability, Testing, Charters, Privatization (Jeff Riley, James Peyser) 


JOE BIDEN: The United States Justice Department is actively defending Betsy Devos's 
multiple contempt charges in federal court (February 2021). 


C.R.E.A.M.* AN ONGOING NIGHTMARE OF MY LIFE 


FUNDING THREATS ARE HOLLOW. 
CALL YOUR GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES OUT. 
MAKE THEM PUBLICLY DEFEND BAD POLICY. 


* Cash Rules Everything Around Me 
-Wu-Tang Clan 


| REFUSE TO 

PARTICIPATE 

IN ANYTHING 
PARCC 


TABLE OF CONTENTS A 


SECTION 01: THE COMMON CORE STATE 
STANDARDS 


SECTION 02: THE 7.7 MILLION DOLLAR PEARSON 
SETTLEMENT 


SECTION 03: RECOMMITMENT CLAUSE 
SECTION 04: NOT BEING HONEST 
SECTION 05: NOT A CURRICULUM 


SECTION 06: CHAIRMAN FOR FIVE YEARS 


* this section incorporates new information from "Building Pharoahs (BP)." 


SECTION 01 A 


THE COMMON CORE STATE 
STANDARDS 


Several different Common Core State Standard (CCSS) descriptions are highlighted. 
Note the evolution in phrasing of the term “internationally benchmarked’. 


page 01: The current CCSS website description 
-www.corestandards.org- 


page 02 (bottom half): United States Department of Education PRESS RELEASE 
Race To The Top competition 
-www.ed.gov- 


page 03: Past Common Core website description. (webpage dated March 15, 2010) 
-www.archive.org- 


page 04: Past Common Core website description. (webpage dated March 23, 2010) 
-www.archive.org- 


The Press Release clearly spells out, and sets up an expectation, that the CCSS 
will be “internationally benchmarked”. 


page 05: Achieve’s “international benchmarking” history. 
-www.achieve.org- 


pages 07 - 31: Part of “Benchmarking for Success” 
a report by Achieve Inc., The National Governors Association (NGA), Council of 
Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 
-www.corestandards.org/assets/0812BENCHMARKING.pdf- 


YOU CANNOT CERTIFY YOUR OWN PRODUCT. 


The two recent “independent studies” cited by PARCC Inc. Communications 
Director David Conerty-Martin, one released by the Thomas B. Fordham Institute 
(supposed to be released last September pre-DESE vote) and the other by The 
Human Resources Reasearch Organization, were funded by Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation. They also generously supported “Benchmarking for Success”. 
Duplicate PULL-OUT "section heading information sheets" (SHIS) for CHAPTER 02 have been 
provided at the end of this collection. 
Each color-coded SHIS duplicates a corresponding page in this chapter. 


Chapter 02 - Sections 01A-06A (first) reddish hue 


pages 32 - 37: Published Common Core State Standards reference material. 
-www.corestandards.org- 


page 38: Current Mississippi Department of Education State website description. 
-www.mde.k12.ms.us- 


Apparently Mississippi did not get the memo. They seem to be sticking with 
“internationally benchmarked”. At least they were through this past January. 


pages 39 - 40: Most recent Massachusetts/PARCC Memorandum of Understanding 
December 2015 
-received from Massachusetts DESE 


We now share “internationally rigorous benchmarks’ with other states. 


New science standards, ones just as wordy and testably specific as the 
CCSS, were just adopted by DESE. 


These standards possess “clarification statements”. Much like the ones 
Maryland has since added to their version of the CCSS. 
The Massachusetts pre-2010 standards were legible and working. 


REPEAL THE COMMON CORE STATE STANDARDS NOW! 
AND 


PLEASE INTRODUCE AN AMENDMENT TO REPEAL THE BOARD OF 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION’S RECENT ADOPTION 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY/ 
ENGINEERING STANDARDS. A PROPER SET OF EDUCATION 
STANDARDS SHOULD NOT NEED MORE EXPLANATION TO BE 
UNDERSTOOD. 


THEY ARE HARD TO READ. 


About the Standards 
STILL AVAILABLE ONLINE - JULY 23, 2020 


Aboutthis Site 


This site is the official home of the Common Core State 
Standards. It is hosted and maintained by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and the National 
Governors Association Center for-Best Practices (NGA 
Center). It provides parents, educators, policymakers, 
journalists, and others easy access to the actual standards, 
as well as supporting information and resources. 





About the Common Core State Standards 
The Common Core is a set of high-quality academic standards in mathematics and English language 


arts/literacy (ELA). These learning goals outline what a student should know and be able todo 
at the 
end ARPENRUM: OR AA2A pate CMAs Ciisure FREE al Seu ents graduate for high school 








with the ski IIs and | @ Read the Standards | Common x +] - . = a 
. € C A Notsecure | corestandards.org x ea : 
they live. Forty-thr ; 
j ivi COMMON CORE Padres: para mas informaci6én | 
Education Activity O- STANDARDS INITIATIVE g anced atiprin ane aoa 
PREPARING AMERICA'S STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE & CAREER 










: HOME * ABOUTTHESTANDARDS ~ WHAT PARENTSSHOULD KNOW - STANDARDSINYOURSTATE ~ * OTHER RESOURCES 





Read the Standards 


For years, the acad 
- | EE ra: the Common Core State Standard: 


to our internatione 
high One root Cau: provide clear and consistent learnin help prepare students for college. career 


. ° provide clear and consis earning goals to help prepare students for college, career, bepelosbtsjem E-telepiteles— 
t t d d and life. The standards clearly demonstrate what students are expected to learn at each Arts/Literacy Standards 
S a ec an O not ag grade level, so that every parent and teacher can understand and support their learning. 
A Eleulsseeteletel-fe) tehelelencer-) 





The standards are: 










Clear, understandable, and consistent 


Aligned with college and career expectations 
us Content and the application of knowledge through higher- 









fG - eae Bame 

ccannee te copy of the document ere in this screenshot is located in Chapter 04 
ministrators, and other experts, the standards provide a clear 

ont consistent framework for educators. 






The Common Core is informed by the highest, most effective 


6/11/2014 3:55 PM 
0 


ADOUL LOG DlalUaLUds | CULL WULY Dae Ure uD sue 


standards from states across the United States and countries around the world. The stand 


rs om gas 


ards define 


the knowledge and skills students should gain throughout their K-12 education in order to graduate 
high school prepared to succeed in entry-level careers, introductory academic college courses, and 


workforce training programs. 


The standards are: 


-= 


2) Clear, understandable, and consistent 
3) Aligned with college and career expectations 


5) Built upon the strengths and lessons of current state standards 


On 


) 
) 
) ‘ 
4) Based on rigorous content and application of knowledge through higher-order thinking skills 
) 
) 
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PRESS RELEASES 


President Obama, U.S. Secretary of Education Duncan 
Announce National Competition to Advance School Reform ; 
Obama Administration Starts $4.35 Billion "Race to the Top" Competition, Pledges , 


a Total of $10 Billion for Reforms 
ARCHIVED INFORMATION 


en Espafiol 


FOR RELEASE: 


Contact: Justin Hamilton, 

Deputy Press Secretary 
(202) 401-1576 or . 
press@ed.gov ' 


we The centerpiece of the Obama administration's education reform efforts is the 


$4.35 billion Race to the Top Fund, a national competition which will highlight and 
replicate effective education reform strategies in four signi : 





principals; 





t 


* Building data systems that measure student success and inform teachers 
and principals how they can improve their practices; and 
¢ Turning around our lowest-performing schools. 


“The $4.35 billion Race to the Top program that we are unveiling today is a 
challenge to states and districts. We're looking to drive reform, reward excellence 
and dramatically improve our nation's schools," Secretary of Education Arne 


Duncan said at the event. 


wf 2 


http://www2.ed.gov/news/pressreleases/2009/07/07242009 html 


ALLL) WU ALUUILV O.ULEY WOU LV LUV 19229094/ Up :// WWwW.corestandard.. 


WU seek A et UO ALLEGE 


INTERNET ANEREYS | ipdtwarnaoresandardecray 
Upaubaehihacnine 76 captures stp: //www.corestandards. or; 


4 Jul 08 - 12 Jan 46 













Explore how this web page evolves over the time frame a 
highlighted above. The Internet Archive is very handy. 


Home | NGA Center | CCSSO 





Information can change weekly... 

News 

3/10/2010 

aoe Pocarany areal for The Common Core State Standards Initiative is a state-led effort 
coordinated by the National Governors Association Center for Best Practices 








Comment 

(NGA Center) and the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO). 
11/10/2009 
Common Core State Governors and state commissioners of education from 48 states, 2 territories 


nee msi oar ba ne and the District of Columbia committed to developing a common core of state 
standards in English-language arts and mathematics for grades K-12. 


More news releases... 
Submit Feedback The college- and career-readiness standards were released for public comment 
a in September 2009. The K-12 standards are expected to be released for 
—_— public comment in March, Both sets of standards, the college- and career- 
View K-12 Standards >> readiness and the K-12, are expected to be finalized in early 2010. 








RASOUICHS These sets of standards define the knowledge and skills students should have 
College- and Career- to succeed in entry-level, credit-bearing, academic college courses and in 
Readiness Standards workforce training programs. 

FAQ 

Presentations/Videos They will be: 


Process . : : 
e Aligned with college and work expectations 


Joint International z 4 i ; 
Benchmarking Report e Include rigorous content and application of knowledge through high-order 
Summary of Public Feedback skills 

for College- and Career- e Build upon strengths and lesson 

Readiness Standards 








Get Involved 


Statements of Support 

Endorsing Partners An advisory group provides advice and guidance on the initiative. Members of 
this group include experts from Achieve, Inc., ACT, the College Board, the 
National Association of State Boards of Education and the State Higher 
Education Executive Officers. 








of 1 1/13/201€3)31 PM 


Common Core State Standards Initiative http://web.archive.org/web/2U 100323 1 80729/http://www.corestandard.. 


ENFLENE? SECHIVE 


UaybachINzchine 16 captures http://www. corestandards. org caddie, 4 hall) 


4 Jul 08 - 12 Jan 16 





Home | NGA Center | CCSSO 





News 

3/10/2010 

Draft K-12 Common Core 
State Standards Available for 











Explore how this web page evolves over the time frame 
highlighted above. The Internet Archive is very handy. 


THIS WEEK: 
...we lost the “International Benchmarking” component. 


As part of the Common Core State Standards Initiative (CCSSI), the draft 
K-12 standards are now available for public comment. These draft standards, 





Comment 


11/10/2009 
Common Core State 
Standards K-12 Work and 


Feedback Groups Announced 
More news releases... 





Standards 
View K-12 Standards >> 


Submit Feedback 
Resources 


College- and Career- 
Readiness Standards 


FAQ 

Presentations/Videos 
Process 

Joint International 
Benchmarking Report 
Summary of Public Feedback 


for College- and Career- 
Readiness Standards 





Get Involved 


Statements of Support 
Endorsing Partners 





lof 1 


developed in collaboration with teachers, school administrators, and experts, 
seek to provide a clear and consistent framework to prepare our children for 
college and the workforce. 


Governors and state commissioners of education from 48 states, 2 territories 
and the District of Columbia committed to developing a common core of state 
standards in English-language arts and mathematics for grades K-12. This is a 
state-led effort coordinated by the National Governors Association Center for 
Best Practices (NGA Center) and the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO). 





The NGA Center and CCSSO have received feedback from national 
organizations representing, but not limited to teachers, postsecondary 
education (including community colleges), civil rights groups, English language 
learners, and students with disabilities. These standards are now open for 
public comment until Friday, April 2. 


These standards define the knowledge and skills students should have within 
their K-12 education careers so that they will graduate high school able to 
succeed in entry-level, credit-bearing academic-college courses and in 
workforce training programs. The standards are: 


e Aligned with college and work expectations; 

e Clear, understandable and consistent; 

e Include rigorous content and application of knowledge through high-order 
skills; 

e Build upon strengths and lessons of current state standards; 





The college- and career-readiness standards were released for public comment 
in September 2009. 





An advisory group provides advice and guidance on the initiative. Members of 
this group include experts from Achieve, Inc., ACT, the College Board, the 
National Association of State Boards of Education and the State Higher 
Education Executive Officers. 


** CLICK HERE TO TAKE THE SURVEY** 








© Copyright National Governors Association Center for Best Practices and Council of Chief State School Officers. Terms of Use 


a ee 


1/13/2016 3:31 PM 


AULCI MAUL DCLVILMUAL KU | ACLUEVE http://achieve.org/ international-benchmarking 





* ; 
> ‘ All students should graduate from high school ready Contact U 
wh Achieve for college, careers, and citizenship. omece®sS Search 
ABOUT US Y OURAGENDA Y RESOURCES ¥Y NEWSROOM v 
Sun Agends International Benchmarking 
Standards zy Printer-friendly version 





International benchmarking is important from a national Perspective to ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 
ensure our long-term economic competitiveness. The successes of other 
nations can provide potential guidance for decision-making in the United 
States, and many, appropriately, believe American students should be 
held to the same academic expectations as students in other countries. 


Next Generation Science 
Standards 


* Benchmarking for Success 
* Achieve APEC Report 
International Benchmarking * CCSS Content Comparison Briefs 


* International Science Benchmarking 





ADP Benchmarks Report 
In education, international benchmarking typically refers to analyzing 
Achieve State Standards Review high-performing education systems and identifying ways to improve our own 
systems based on those findings. One of the main ways to identify high-performing education systems is through 
Graduation Requirements international assessments, particularly the Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) and Trends in 
International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). Consistent high-performers include countries like Singapore, 
Assessments Finland, Korea, Canada and Japan. 
Data & Accountability Achieve’s International Benchmarking Work 
Other initiatives = Achieve was contracted by the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) to 
co-develop the mathematics framework for PISA 2012. Achieve is also conducting an alignment review of the 


potential item pool for the mathematics assessment. 


= With the National Governors’ Association and the Council of Chief State School Officers, Achieve released the 
paper Benchmarking for Success: Ensuring U.S. Students Receive a World-Class Education, which provides a 
roadmap for benchmarking state K-12 systems against high-performing nations. 


® The Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) commissioned Achieve to conduct an analysis of member 
states’ standards in mathematics and science. The full report can be downloaded from the APEC website. 


= As part of the Common Core State Standards Initiative, Achieve helped collect and analyze standards from a 
number of countries. These studies helped inform the choices made by the writers of the common standards. 
See the Common Core State Standards Initiative website for examples of how international benchmarking 
was used to inform the development of the standards in mathematics and English Language Arts/ Literacy. 


= Achieve has written a series of content briefs to compare the expectations of several high-performing 
countries to those found in the Common Core State Standards. 


RK 


Achieve is available to conduct analyses comparing state or other standards, as well as assessments, against those 
of high-performing countries, in mathematics, science and language arts. Please contact Achieve for more 
information. 


© ©2015 Achieve, Inc All rights reserved. 


*Massachusetts Governor DEVAL PATRICK sat on Achieve's Board of Directors 


**Pendred "Penny" Noyce (daughter of Intel co-founder Robert Noyce) sat on the Massachusetts Board of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, as well as the Noyce Foundation's Board and the Rennie Center's Board. 
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National Governors Association 

Founded in 1908, the Nationd GovernorsAssociation (NGA) is the collective voice of the nation’s gover 
nors and one of Washington, D.C'’s mos respected public policy organizdions Its members are the gov- 
ernors of the 50 da@es, three terrflaries and two commonweaths. NGA provides governors and their 
senior staff members with ser vices that range from representing daes on Capital Hill and before the 
Administration on key federal issues to developing and implementing innovative solutians to public policy 
Challenges through the NGA Center for Best Practices. For more information, vist waww.ngaorg 


Council of Chief State School Officers 

The Council of Chief Qate School Officers ({CCSS3) is a nonpartisen, nationwide, nonprofit organization 
of public officas who head departments of elementary and secandary education in the ¢aes the Dis 
trict of Columbia the Department of Defense Education Activily, and five U.S extra FE tad tole dtelar 
CCSSO provides leadership, advocacy, and technical assis ance on major educadiona issues. The Counc! 
seeks member consensus on maor educational issies and expresses their views to civic and professona 


organizations, federa agencies, Congress, and the public 


Achieve, Inc. 

Created by the nation’s Governors and business leaciers Achieve is a bipartisan, non-profil organization 
that helps states rase academic Sanderds, improve assessments and strengthen accountdillity to repare 
d! young people for posisscondary success At the 2005 National Education Summit. Achieve launched 
theAmerican Diploma Project (ADP) Network, a coalition that has grown to 34 states edu “A ing nearly 
85% of public school Sudents in the United Sates Ths ADP Network is committed to aligning hich 
schoo! expectations with the demands of callege, career and life To learn more about Achieve. vst 


WV. ecnieve.org 


Copyright 2008, NGA, CCSSO. and Achieve. Copies of this publication are avalable from 


Nationa GovernorsAssociation 
444 N_ Capifol Sreet NW. Suite 267 
Weshingtan, DC 20009 
202-624-5300 
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students are equipped with the necessary knowledge and sills to be globally competitive. 


Action 2: Leverage states collective influence to ensure that textbooks digital media, 
curricula, and assessments are aligned to internationally benchmarked standards and 
draw on lessons from high-performing nations and states. 


Action 3: Revise state policies for recruiting, preparing, developing, and supporting 
teachers and school leaders to reflect the humen capital practices of top-performing 
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Foreword 


W eae living in aworld without borders To meet the rediities of the 21st century goba economy 
and maintain America's competitive edge into the future, we need students who are prepared to 
compete not only with their American peers, but with students from all across the gobe for the jobs of 
tomorrow. 


States have voluntarily taken the lead in developing standards-based education, but policymakers lack a criti- 
cal tool for moving forward—internationa benchmarking. This report is intended to help states take the 
next steps toward ensuring that American students receive a world-class education that postions them to 
compete and innovate in the 21st century. 


Internationa benchmarking will help state policymakers identify the qualities and characteristics of education 
systems that best prepare students for success in the goba marketplace. The stakes are high, and improving 
our educational system will require commitment and insight not just from state leaders but many other 
stakeholders as well. With this in mind, the Nationd Governors Association, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and Achieve, Inc. have joined to provide to states a roadmap for benchmarking their K-12 
education systems to those of top-performing nations 


The partners recommendations were informed by an Internationa Benchmarking Advisory Group consist- 
ing of education experts representing education institutions, the business community, researchers, former 
federd officials, and current state and local officals The Advisory Group's expertise and experience helped 
the partners identify the need for international comparisons and provide guidance for benchmarking state 
education system practices in areas such as standards, accountability, educator workforce, and assessnents. 
The partner organizations will work with states to develop and implement these recommendations 





Governors recognize that new economic redities mean it no longer matters how one U.S. state compares 
the gobe. America must seize this moment to ensure that we have workers whose knowledge, skills, and ta- 
ents are competitive with the best in the world. 
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|. Executive Summary 


A round the gobe, governments are eagerly com- 
paring their educational outcomes to the best in 
the world. The goa is not just to see how they rank, 
but rather to identify and learn from top performers 
and rapid improvers—from nations and states that 
offer ideas for boosting their own performance. This 
process, known as"internationa benchmarking” has 
become a critical tool for governments striving to cre- 
ate world-class education systems. 


In American education," benchmarking’ often smply 
means comparing performance outcomes or setting 
performance targets (or “benchmarkg’ ). But in bus- 
ness and among education leaders in other countries, 
it means much more. The American Productivity and 
Quality Center puts it this way: “Benchmarking is the 
practice of being humble enough to admit that 
someone else has a better process and wise enough 
to learn how to match or even surpass them? 


Countries and states have good reason to make the 
effort. Technological, economic, and political trends 
have combined to increase demand for higher skills 
while heightening competition for quality jobs. Rule- 
bound jobs on factory floors and in offices are being 
automated and outsourced. The world’s knowledge- 
and-innovetion economy favors workers who have 
postsecondary education or training, strong funda- 
menta skills in math and reading, and the ability to 
solve unfamiliar problems and communicate effec- 
tively. 


At the same time, new technologies and corporate 
strategies have opened the gobal labor market to 
billions of people from places like Eastern Europe, 
India, China, and Brazil who had been left out. An 
increasing veriety of work tasks can be digitized and 
performed nearly anywhere in the world. More jobs 
are going to the best educated no matter where they 
live, which means that Americans will face more 
competition than ever for work. 


International trade agreements, such as China's mem- 
bership in the World Trade Organization in 2001, 
have hastened this transformation. Snce 1980, Joba 
trade has grown 2.5 times faster than the dobal gross 
domestic product (GDP). Recent estimates put 
todays world exports at $12.5 trillion, nearly 20 per 
cent of world GDP 


The gobal economy is here to stay, with recent 
research suggesting that it is evolving and its impact 
intensfying at a stunning pace. “Globalization is hap- 
pening faster than people think” saysVivek Wadhwa, 
Wertheim Fellow at Harvard Law School's Labor and 
Worklife progran and Duke University Executive in 
Residence. His recent research shows that compa- 
nies are no longer just outsourcing production but 
are farming out innovation as well.“ Having India and 
China conduct such sophisticated research and par 
ticipate in drug discovery was unimaginable even five 
years ago,’ he says. 


Education is a tremendougy important lever for 
ensuring competitiveness and prosperity in the age of 
gobadiization, abeit not the only one. Recent eco- 
nomic studies show that high skills lead to better 
wages, more equitable distributions of income, and 
substantia gains in economic productivity. Higher 
math performance at the end of high school trans- 
lates into a 12 percent increase in future earnings. If 
the United States raised students math and science 
skills to gobally competitive levels over the next two 
decades, its GDP would be an additiond 36 percent 
higher 75 years from now. 


The race is on anong nations to create knowledge- 
fueled innovation economies In Singepore, Germany, 
China, Brazil, Korea, and other countries around the 
world, educational improvement is viewed as a criti- 
cal part of that mission. Nations and states are there- 
fore working hard to benchmark their education 
systems to establish a solid foundation for economic 
development in the 21st century. Some are finding 
innovative ways to measure their students progress 
internationally. Others are examining high-performing 
and fas-improving nations to learn about best prao- 
tices that they then adapt or adopt to improve their 
own systems. 


American education has not adequately responded 
to these new challenges. The United States is falling 
behind other countries in the resource that matters 
most in the new goba economy: human capital. 
American 15-year-olds ranked 25th in math and 21st 
in science achievement on the most recent interna. 
tional assessment conducted in 2006. At the same 
time, the U.S ranked high in inequity, with the third 
largest gap in science scores between students from 
different socioeconomic groups. 
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The U.S is rapidly loging its historic edge in educa- 
tiona attainment as well. As recently as 1995, 
America gill tied for first in college and universty 
graduation rates, but by 2006 had dropped to 14th. 
That same year it had the second-highest college 
dropout rate of 27 countries. 


State leaders already are deeply engaged in efforts to 
raise standards, advance teaching quality, and improve 
low-performing schools. International benchmarking 
provides en additional too! for making that process 
more effective, offering insights and ideas that cannot 
be garnered solely from looking within and across 
state lines To that end, the partner organizations and 
International Benchmarking Advisory Group call on 
state leaders to take the following actions. 








State leaders also should tackle “the equity impera 
tive” by creating strateges for closing the achieve- 
ment gap between students from different racial and 
socioeconomic backgrounds in each of the action 
steps above. Reducing inequality in education is not 
only socially just, it’s essential for ensuring that the 
United States retain a competitive edge. 


Research shows that education systems in the United 
States tend to give disadvantaged and low-achieving 
students a watered down curriculum and place them 
in larger classes taught by less qualified teachers— 
exactly opposte of the educational practices of high- 
performing countries. 


Action 1: Upgrade state standards by adopting a common core of internationally benchmarked 
standards in math and language arts for grades K-12 to ensure that students are equipped with the 
necessary knowledge and skills to be gobally competitive. 


Action 2: Leverage states collective influence to ensure that textbooks, digtal media, curricula, and 
assessments are aligned to internationally benchmarked standards and draw on lessons from high- 


performing nations and states. 


Action 3: Revise state policies for recruiting, preparing, developing, and supporting teachers and 
school leaders to reflect the human capital practices of top-performing nations and states around the 


world. 


Action 4: Hold schools and systems accountable through monitoring, interventions and support to 
ensure consistently high performance, drawing upon international best practices 


Action 5: Measure state-level education performance globally by examining student achievement 
and attanment in an international context to ensure that, over time, students are receiving the edu- 
cation they need to compete in the 21st century economy. 


The federal government can play an enabling role as 
states engage in the critical but challenging work of 
internationa benchmarking. First, federal policymak- 
ers should offer funds to help underwrite the cot 
for states to take the five action steps described 
above. At the same time, policymakers should boost 
federal research and development (R&D) invest- 
ments to provide state leaders with more and better 
information about internationa best practices and 
should help states develop streamlined assessment 
Strateges that facilitate cost-effective international 
comparisons of student performance. 


As states reach important milestones on the way 
toward building internationally competitive education 
systems, the federal government should offer a range 
of tiered incentives to make the next stage of the 
journey easier, including increased flexibility in the use 
of federal funds and in meeting federal educetional 
requirements and providing more resources to 
implement world-class educationa best practices 
Over the long term, the federal government will 
need to update laws to align national education poli- 
cies with lessons learned from state benchmarking 
efforts and from federally funded research. 


Nations around the world are facing anew educa- 
tion imperative, and many are seizing the historical 
moment to provide their citizens with better oppor- 
tunities and stronger economies. 


America must seize this moment too, with states 
leading the way. Many states already are working 
hard to improve standards, teaching quality, and 
accountability, but policymakers lack a critical too— 
international benchmarking. 
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The U.S can take pride in many aspects of its 
education system, from the high performance of its 
teenagers on internationa civics tests to the strength 
of its higher education institutions 


But if state leaders want to ensure that their citizens 
and their economies remain competitive, they must 
look beyond America’s borders and benchmark their 
education systems with the best in the world. The 
state mandéte to educate all students remains, but 
the world that students will enter after school has 


changed. 


For Andreas Schleicher, head of the Indicators and 
Analysis Division at the Orgenisetion for Economic 
Co-Operation and Development's Directorate for 
Education, the case for adopting a dobal view to 
improving education is undeniable: 


It isonly through such benchmerking that countries 
cen understand relative strengths and weaknesses of 
their education system and identify best Practices and 
ways forward. The world is indifferent to tradition and 
past reputations, unforgving of frailty and ignorant of 
custom or practice. Success will go to those individuals 
and countries which are swift to adapt, Sow to com- 
plain, and open to change. 
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Il. The Need for Action 


A round the gobe, governments are eagerly com- 
paring their educational outcomes to the best in 
the world. The goal is not just to see how they rank, 
but rather to identify and learn from top performers 
and rapid improvers—from nations and states that 
Offer ideas for boosting their own performance. This 
process, known as“international benchmarking’ has 
become a critical tool for governments striving to 
create world-class education systems. 


In American education," benchmarking’ often simply 
means comparing performance outcomes or setting 
performance targets (or “ benchmarks’ ). But in bus- 
ness and among education leaders in other countries, 
it means much more: Comparing outcomes to iden- 
tify top performers or fast improvers learning how 
they achieve great results, and applying those lessons 
to improve one’s own performance. The American 
Productivity and Quality Center putsit this way: 
“Benchmarking is the practice of being humble 
enough to admit that someone else has a better 
process and wise enough to learn how to match or 
even surpass them?” 


A Skills-Driven Global Economy 


Governments have good reason to benchmark and 
improve their education systems Technological, eco- 
nomic, and political trends have increased demand 
for higher skills while heightening competition for 
quality jobs. In the U.S, outsourcing and automation 
have dramatically altered the mix of jobs in the labor 
force. The proportion of American workers in blue- 
collar and administrative support jobs plummeted 
from 56 percent to 39 percent between 1969 and 
1999, and the shere of jobs requiring more education 
and specialized skills—work that is managerid,, pro- 
fessiond, and technical in nature—increased from 23 
percent to 33 percent over the same period? 


Skill demands within jobs are rising as well. A study 
that analyzed typical tasks in the American workplace 
found that routine manual and cognitive tasks that 
follow a set of prescribed rules are rapidly being 
taken over by computers or workers in other coun- 
tries But more sophisticated tasks are on the rise, 
Specifically those that require workers to “ bring facts 
and relationships to beer in problem solving, the abil- 
ity to judge when one problem-solving Strategy is not 
working and another should be tried, and the ability 
to engage in complex communication with others” 
along with “foundationd skills’ in math and reading? 


Technology is changing not just how work gets done, 
but also where it can be done. Advances in telecom- 
munications allow companies to digitize work tas 
and products so that jobs can be performed Virtually 
anywhere in the world. And new management soft- 
ware has enabled firms to shift from“ vertical” pro- 
duction—where all tasks are done in sequence in the 
same place—to “horizontal” production in which 
tasks are carved up and shipped out to wherever 
they can be done best and cheapest. The result, 
according to a blue-ribbon commission report 
released last year, “is a world in which it is just as 
easy to create work teams on four continents as it is 
to create work teans composed of people from four 
divisions of the same firm located in the same city’s 


While all these changes took place, political and eco- 
nomic developments opened the doors of this new 
goba economy to more than a billion new workers 
from Russia, Eastern Europe, China, India, and other 
developing countries who now compete for jobs 
with those in developed nations Harvard economist 
Richard Freeman calls this“ The Great Doubling’ of 
the gobal workforce. At first, low-skilled, low-paying 
jobs were outsourced to these workers, but now 
some higher skilled jobs—from analyzing X-rays to 
tutoring high school students to preparing tax 
returns—are migrating abroad, too The twin forces 
of gobalizetion and computerization mean that any 
job reducible to a set of scripted rulesis vulnerable 
to outsourcing or automation’ 
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International trade agreements, such as China's mem- 
bership in the World Trade Organization in 2001, 
have sped this transformation dong. Although some 
firms have long had goba links, gobaization is now 
pervasive: More nations are joining the marketplace, 
more goods and services are traded globally, and 
more of the production process is interconnected in 
a worldwide supply web. Since 1980, goba trade has 
gown 25 times faster than the gobal gross domestic 
product (GDP). Recent estimates put today's world 
exports at $12.5 trillion, nearly 20 percent of world 
GDP 


Recent research suggests that gobalization is not 
only here to stay, it is evolving and intensfying at a 
rapid pace. In dine, Harvard and Duke Universty 
researchers published the first in a series of studies 
documenting how corporations are no longer just 
outsourcing production; they are beginning to out- 
source innovation as well. For example, big pharma. 
ceutical companies such as Merck, Bi Lilly, and 
bhnson & w)hnson are relying on India and China not 
only for manufacturing and clinical trials, but also for 
advanced research and development. As a result, sci- 
entists in those countries are rapidly increasing their 
ability to innovate and create their own intellectual 
property; the gdobd share of pharmaceutica patent 
applications originating in India and China increased 
fourfold from 1995 to 20068 


“Globalization is happening faster than people think” 
saysVivek Wadhwa, the researcher and former entre- 
preneur who led the study. “ Having India and China 
conduct such sophisticated research and participate 
in drug discovery was unimaginable even five years 
ago:’® Wadhwais team is finding the same kind of 
rapid change in a wide range of industries—from 
telecommunications and computer networking to 
aerospace and computers. Indeed, the National 
Academy of Engineering recently noted that nearly 
all of the top 20 U.S-based semiconductor compa- 
nies have opened design centers in India, nine of 
them since 2004."° “Our take is that the goba tech- 
nology landscape has changed dramatically over the 
last decade; saysW adhwa,“and that we're at the 
beginning of a new wave of gobaiization’?" 


Education for Economic Growth 


Asaresult of these trends, American workers are 
competing not only with skilled workers here, but 
with those living in faraway places. Labor economists 
Frank Levy and Richard Murnane argue that “over 
the long run, better education is the best tool we 
have to prepare the population for a rapidly changing 
job market? ? Studies show that higher math per- 
formance at the end of high school trandates into 
substantially higher future earnings, an increase of one 
standard deviation in math scores trandates into a 

12 percent boost in wages"* Family income for 
households headed by someone with a college 
degree grew by nearly 40 percent from 1973 to 
2006, compared with less than 6 percent for families 
headed by someone with only a high school 
diploma‘* 


Fortune may favor the prepared mind, but it also 
favors the prepared place—whether that place isa 
nation, a region, or an individual state. To lay a solid 
foundation for widespread economic growth, govern- 
ments around the world are adopting policies aligned 
with a 21st century economy that is increasingy 
knowledge-fueled, innovation-driven, and gobal in 
scope. The Organisation for Economic Co-Operation 
and Development (OECD) estimates that each addi- 
tional year of schooling among the adult population 
raises a nation’s economic output by between 3 per- 
cent and 6 percent.'® New studies by Stanford econ- 
omist Eric Hanushek and others have found strong 
evidence that high skills lead to elevated individual 
wages, a more equitable distribution of income, and 
substantia gains in economic productivity 


Indeed, Hanushek estimates that if the U.S improved 
enough to become a top-performing nation on inter- 
national assessments between 2005 and 2025, by 
2037 its GDP would be a additional 5 percent 
higher than if skills stayed the same. Improving human 
capita pays off even more handsomely over a longer 
time horizon: By 2080, America's GDP would be 36 
percent higher than would be the case if the U.S 
remained mediocre in math and science.’7 


The implications are clear: In today's world, high 
wages follow high skills, and long-term economic 
growth increasingly depends on educational excel- 
lence. Unfortunately, American education has not 
adequately responded to these challenges. As other 
countries seize the opportunity to improve their 
education systems so their citizens can benefit from 
new economic opportunities, the United States is 
rapidly losing its leading edge in the resource that 
matters most for economic success human capita. 


Four decades ago America had the best high school 
graduation rate in the world, but by 2006 it had 
dipped to 18th out of 24 industrialized countries"® 
For most of the 20th century, the U.S set the stan- 
dard for quality in higher education—and, in many 
respects, it still does. But other countries learned 
from our success and are now catching up or pulling 
ahead. As recently as 1995 America was gill tied for 
first in the proportion of young adults with a college 
degree, but by 2000 it had dipped to 9th and by 
2006 to 14th—below the OECD average for the 


first time.'* According to the latest OECD figures the 


U.S has one of the highest college dropout rates in 
the industrialized world 
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Even if the U.S improves its high school and postsec- 
ondary graduation rates it will be difficult if not 
impossible to maintain its historic dominance in the 
supply of educated workers Already, America's share 
of the world’s college students has dropped from 

30 percent in 1970 to less than half that today" And 
because of their sheer sze, China and India will sur- 
pass both Europe and the United Statesin the num- 
ber of secondary and postsecondary graduates 
produced over the next decade Many experts have 
concluded that since the U.S. can no longer compete 
in quantity of human capital, it will have to compete in 
quality by providing its young people with the highest 
level of math, science, reading, and problem-solving 
skills in the world. 
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But so far American education has not adequately 
responded to the skills challenge either. Out of 30 
industriaized countries participating in the OECD’s 
Programme for International Student Assessment 
(PISA) in 2006, the U.S ranked 25th in math and 21s 
in science achievement (Figure 1). The performance 
gap between the United States and top-performing 
nations is huge: American students lag about a full 
year behind their peers in the countries that perform 
best in mathematics”? Even our “best and brightest” 
cannot compete with excellent students elsewhere. 
According to the OECD, “the United Sates does not 
just have more students performing badly—it also 
has many fewer students performing well?24 Amer- 
ica's best math students performed worse than the 
best math students in 22 other OECD nations. 
Moreover, only 1.3 percent of U.S 15-yea-olds per- 
formed at the highest PiSA level in mathematics, 
while among the top 10 countries the share of high 
performers was three to seven times as large? 


American students seemed to perform better on the 
most recent Trends in International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS), conducted in 2003. For 
example, fourth-graders scored “above average” in 
mathematics among participating countries while 
eighth-graders scored either above average or about 
average depending on the calculation” However, 
when compared only with more developed nations 
that are America’s economic competitors, U.S per 
formance onTIMSS looks more like its performance 
on FSA. In 2005, the American Institutes for 
Research (AIR) analyzed a group of industrialized 
nations participating in both TIMSS and RPiSA; among 
that group, U.S students consstently performed 
below average across international assessments. “U.S 
performance is below the 12-country average at 
both low- and high-skill levels and low and high-levels 
of item difficulty’2” 


American students tend to perform better on inter- 
national assessments of reading than they do in math 
and science. But U.S 15-yea-olds perform only about 
average among industrialized countries, and fourth 
graders reading scores have stagnated while other 
countries have made sizeable gains “Reforms aimed 
at improving reading achievement seem to have pro- 
pelled Russia, Hong Kong, and Sngapore from middle 
to top rankings [on the Progress in Internationa 


Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS)]? Education Week 
reported last year, “even as U.S performance stood 
still?28 


Moreover, a 2003 PISA assessment of students ability 
to solve red-world problems found that fewer than 
haf of U.S. 15-yea-olds are analytical problem- 
solvers who can communicate well about solutions, 
Among 29 industrialized nations, the U.S had the fifth 
highest percentage of very weak problem-solvers 
and the sxth lowest percentage of strong problem- 
solvers” Such results suggest that U.S. schools not 
only are failing to provide many students with strong 
foundational skillsin subjects like math and science, 
but they also are not providing enough students with 
the broader skills that the modern workplace 
increasingly demands. 


Schools also must find ways to provide students with 
the “global awareness’ that the gobdiization of work 
requires” To collaborate on internationa work 
teams, manage employees from other cultures and 
countries, and communicate with colleagues and 
Clients abroad, Americans will need to know and 
understand much more about the rest of the world 
than they do now: “A pervasive lack of knowledge 
about foreign cultures and foreign languages threat- 
ens the security of the United States as well as its 
ability to compete in the gobal marketplace and [to] 
produce an informed citizenry’ the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences warned last years? 


The Equity Imperative 


Some might argue that it is enough to produce the 
next generation of elite “rocket scientists’ who can 
invent new technologes and spur innovation. There 
is a widespread belief that providing America’s top 
students with a world-class education is the singe 
most important way to boost economic growth. This 
notion is often pared with a conviction that focusing 
on educational equity for all sacrifices excellence for 
the few who are dready advanced. But these are 
myths. Our nationa commitment to closing achieve- 
ment gaps is not only compatible with a goba com- 
petitiveness agenda, it is essential for realizing that 
agenda. 
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Figure 1: U.S. 15-Year-Old Performance Compared with Other Countries 
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Recent studies offer compelling evidence that educa- 
tional equity isjust asimportant for economic com- 
petitiveness asit is for social justice. Hanushek and 
colleagues specifically analyzed economic data to 
answer this question: "W hich is more important for 
growth—having a substantial cadre of high perform- 
ers or bringing everyone up to a basic level of per 
formance? They found that to truly maximize 
growth, it isnot enough to produce a high-achieving 
elite; a nation’s economic success also depends on 
closing achievement gaps to ensure that all students 
attain a solid foundation of knowledge and skills 
Another recent study of 14 developed countries 
conduded that “increasing the average level of liter 
acy will have a greater effect on growth then increas- 
ing the percentage of individuals who achieve high 
levels of literacy skills’4 


But the U.S. has a long way to go before it achieves 
that goal. W hile American 15-yea-olds rank in the 
bottomthird of developed nations in overall perform 
ance in math and science, they rank in the top-third 
when it comes to gaps between students from differ- 
ent family backgrounds® In fact, the difference in sci- 
ence scores between students from different 
socioeconomic backgrounds is bigger in the United 
States than in amost any other country Fortunately, 
international assessments also show that it is possble 
to realize high average performance alongside more 
equitable performance. Across several continents, 
countries like apan, Korea, Finland, and Canada 
demonstrate that students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds need not automatically perform poorly in 
school?” 


Learning how some countries achieve performance 
that is both higher and more equitable has tremen- 
dous implications in this country given America’s long- 
term demographic outlook. Demographers now 
predict that “minorities’ will constitute the majority of 
schoolchildren by 2023 and of working-age Americans 
by 2039. In 2006, U.S Hispanic 15-yea-olds per 
formed below the average of every OECD country 
except Turkey and Mexico in science literacy, and black 
students performed even worse (Figure 2)2° Amer 
ica cannot remain competitive if half of its population 
graduates from high school so poorly prepared that it 
is unable to thrive in the dobal knowledge economy. 
States that pla to grow their economies must find 
ways to close their achievement gaps 


Of course, some critics of international assessments 
claim that America's disappointing performance is 
inevitable precisely because of its demographic cha- 
lenges But the data do not support such beliefs 
Overall, U.S 15-year-olds are dightly above the inter- 
national average when it comes to families social, 
economic, and cultura status The problem is that 
America’s education sytem does a poor job sup- 
porting students and offering equal learning opportu. 
nities According to OECD, in 2006, the U.S ranked 
fourth out of 30 countries in the relative impact that 
socioeconomic background had on student¢ PSA 
science achievement. Another recent study measur 
ing the impact of family background on TIMSS results 
found a similar pattern: “The U.S fals in the top quar 
ter of the most unequa countries’ 
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Other Countries Pulling Ahead 


Americas gobal postion is sipping not because U.S. 
schools are getting worse. Rather, America is losing 
ground because its educationd outcomes have 
mostly stagnated while those in other countries have 
surged. Nations that formerly lagged far behind the 
U.S have caught up with and in some cases even sur- 
passed it. 


Korea, for instance, has gone from well behind to sig- 
nificantly ahead of the United States in high school 
attainment in just afew generations—an education 
triumph that has helped fue! the country's tremen- 
dous progress (Figure 3). In 1960, Mexico’s eco- 
nomic productivity was twice as large as Koreas, but 
by 2003 Korea's GDP was twice as large as Mexico’s. 
According to the World Bank,"the contribution of 
knowledge ... was a key factor in Korea's miracle of 
rapid economic growth’ 


Other countries have made rapid strides in building 
competitive knowledge-and-innovation economies. 
“At the end of World War Il,a singe nation stood 
atop Mount Innovation, and it was the United States’ 
notes former Harvard Business School professor 
bhn Kao in his 2007 book Innovation Nation. “Now, 
powerful new climbers have emerged to challenge 
US. supremacy. ... Some may be surprising—Brazil, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, New Zealand, Sngapore, 
and Taiwan.’ Not surprisingly, some of those sane 
nations aso top the list of countries achieving high 
performance or seeing big gains on international 
assesanents. 


“Young Chinese, Indians, and Poles are not racing us 
to the bottom; NewYork Times columnist Thomas 
Friedman observed in 2005. “They do not want to 
work for us; they don't even want to be us They 
want to dominate us—in the sense that they want to 
be creating the companies of the future ...:’ 





These governments are giving their people an edge 
by making mdor efforts to improve K-12 education. 
Between 2000 and 2006, Poland increased its PSA 
reading achievement by 29 points—dmos a year’s 
worth of learning—while decreasing the proportion 
of achievement variation across schools from 51 per- 
cent to 12 percent. Improving average skills while 
decreasing the achievement gap is no accident: 
Poland's major education reforms are now bearing 
fruit 


Some countries are working hard to compare their 
performance internationally and to use those com- 
parisons to drive improvement. Mexico plans to link 
its national assessment to PISA and has set presiden- 
tia targets for 2012 and for 2030. Brazil has bench- 
marked every secondary school against PISA so that 
each one receives two scores—one benchmarked to 
the national metric and one benchmarked to PISA. 
The goa is to have all Brazilian secondary schools 
achieving at the international average by 2021. 
“Instead of spending years complaining that they 
don't do well, they turned it around to tak about 
what to do about it and to measure progress’ says 
Andreas Schleicher, head of the Indicators and Analy- 
ss Divison at OECD's Directorate for Education’ 


Many nations are going beyond performance to 
benchmark their policies and practices with the 
world’s top performers—and making major strategic 
changes as a result. When Germany received disap- 
pointing results on the PISA 2000 assessment, leaders 
commissioned a tean of experts from high-perform- 
ing and innovative countries to investigate best prac- 
tices and provide advice. In 2003, the German 
government launched a $4.6 billion package of edu- 
cation reforms, including a program to expand learn- 
ing time by introducing 10,000 all-day schools across 
the country.* And by 2004, Germany's 16 Lander 
(states) began to adopt common, jointly developed 
“national education standards'—something that pre- 
viougy had been considered politically daunting if not 
impossble. 


Figure 3: Korea’s Education Advancement 
() United States C > Korea 
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Germany is not done in its regoonse to international 
assessment results A recent evaluation of the policy 
impact of ISA found that the assessment has had a 

major influence on educationd policy and practice in 
meny OECD countries, most notably on education 
standards and curricula as well as on systems of eva- 
uation and accountability 


Countries have responded to TIMSS and RPIRLS 
results as well. A 2005 study found that 10 out of 18 
developing nations had changed their science curric- 
ula in response to the TIMSS 1999 results, and eight 
had changed their math curricula—including “relocat- 
ing into grade 8 topics that had been taught later”s' 
Hong Kong's reading reforms, which boosted its 
fourth-grade PIRLS achievement from significantly 
below the U.S. to sgnificantly above it, were enacted 
in response to disappointing results on the 2001 
assessment.2 Sngapore’s impressive math and sci- 
ence performance on TIMSS assessment is hardly a 
mistake; rather, the outcomes resulted from maior 
education reforms the country launched in response 
to poor performance on the Second International 
Science Study (a precursor of TIMSS) in the mid- 
1980s 


Vivien Stewart, vice president of the Asa Society, says 
she is often impressed by the openness and eager- 
ness of education leaders in other countries to learn 
from and apply international best practice. “Snga- 
pore is currently at the top and China is rapidly 
improving and India is just beginning to improve, but 
they are all very interested in using international best 
practices. she says. “China, before it engages in any 
reforms, will send teams to examine best practices 
around the world. Although this is mostly done at 
the national level, it’s increasingly done at the 
province level too. China is doing this with a 
vengeance because they traditionally have been cut 
off from the rest of the world, and they want to 
catch up quickly. A lot of the Chinese curriculum 
reforms are based on looking at systems in other 
parts of the world?’ 


China's educational efforts are well matched with its 
economic aspirations. In 2006, the country’s Heventh 
Five-Yea-Fian put technological innovation squarely 
at the center, emphasizing the need to develop a 
“rich taent base” and calling for the government to 
“cultivate talents with creativity aid completely 
improve our capacity of self-innovation so top univer- 
Sties in China will become an important force for 
the establishment of an innovation nation’ A dily 
2008 study found that the University of California, 
Berkeley had been displaced by not one but two 
Chinese universities as the top undergraduate feeder 
institutions for U.S Ph.D. prograns® In addition, 
while America could once expect taented foreigners 
studying here to stay and contribute to the U.S. 
economy after graduation, foreign-born specialists 
educated in this country are increasingly returning. 
home to take advantage of new economic opportu 
nities in their own countries 


Many other regions and nations are working to 
benchmark and improve education to attract high- 
skilled, high-paying jobs. In 2000, the European Union 
(BU) heads of state adopted the goal of becoming 
“the most competitive and dynamic knowledge- 
based economy in the world; encouraging member 
nations to introduce a host of education and other 
reforms. Since then, the EU has adopted educational 
goals that are internationally benchmarked, and pub- 
lishes an annual report that allows nationa leaders to 
compere results within Europe aswell as with the 
U.S. and other countries around the world. The 2008 
edition emphasizes the critical role of international 
benchmarking:“All Member States can learn from the 
best performers in the Union. ... This is why the 
Council asked for the three best performing coun- 
tries (leaders) in specific policy areasto be 
identified.”s” 


Such attitudes stand in stark contrast to the United 
States, which so far has largely ignored the interna 
tional benchmarking movement in education. “The 
U.S education system in genera is very introverted” 
observes Gr Michael Barber, a former top education 
Official in Great Britain who now focuses on interna. 
tiona benchmarking at McKinsey and Company, a 
gobal management consulting firm. The U.S pertici- 
pates in far fewer internationd benchmarking studies 
than do many other countries, especially compared 
with those working hardest to improve. In ne, a 
group of governors attending an NGA- and Hunt 
Institute-soonsored seminar on educational competi- 
tiveness learned that the U.S isthe only OECD coun- 
try with a federa-style education system where most 
state leaders have no regular and reliable information 
to compare student performance internationally. 


Barber argues that will need to change if the US 
wants to remain competitive. “All around the world? 
he says“governments are seeking insights into how 
to improve education systems, and many understand 
that the only way for a country or a state to keep up 
dobally is to look at what's happening with best prao- 
tice around the world’ 


Of course, the U.S education system has strengths as 
well as weaknesses, and plenty to teach other coun- 
tries For example, U.S ninth-graders scored well 
above average on the 1999 Civic Education Study, 
ranking sxth out of 28 countries overal and first in 
students ability to critically interpret political informa 
tion. Moreover, the U.S. was one of only two coun- 
tries whose students scored above average not only 
in civics content, but also on measures of postive 
civic engagement and attitudes® Clearly, educators in 
emerging democracies can look to the U.S for les- 
sons in how to prepare students for active civic 


engagement. 
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Many countries also find much to admire about 
America’s higher education system and reforms 
around the gobe have been informed by the U.S 
“You have created a public-private partnership in ter 
tiary education that is amazingly successful” Singa- 
pore's Education Minister Tharman Shanmugaretnan 
told Newsweek in 2006. “The government provides 
massive funding, and private and public colleges com- 
pete, raising everyone's standards” Moreover, some 
Asian countries have looked to U.S schools for ideas 
on how to encourage innovation and risk taking. 
“America has a culture of learning that challenges 
conventional wisdom, even if it means challenging 
authority’ says Snanmugeratnam. “These are the 
areas where Gngapore must learn from America’® 


But the U.S. cannot afford to rest on its past accom- 
plishments. The gobal knowledge economy is here, 
and if state leaders want to ensure that their citizens 
can compete in it, they must seize the initiative, look- 
ing beyond America's borders and benchmarking 
their education systems with the best in the world. 
The state mandate to educate all tudents remains, 
but the world that schools are preparing students 
for has changed—and will continue to change— 
dramatically. 


OECD's Schleicher says the case for adopting a 
Qobal perspective on improving education is 
undeniable: 


It ts only through such benchmarking that countries 
can understand relative strengths and weaknesses of 
their education system and identify best practices 
and ways forward. The world is indifferent to tradi- 
tion and past reputations, unforgiving of frailty and 
ignorant of custom or practice. Success will go to 
those individuals and countries which are swift to 
adapt, dow to complain, and open to change? 
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Myths and Realities about International Comparisons 


Myth: Other countries test a more select, elite group of 
students. 


Reality: That might have been true for early interna 
tional assessments, but it isno longer true today. Accord- 
ing to Jm Hull. who examined international assessments for 
the National School Boards Assoaation,“ Since the 1990s, 
due to better sampling techniques and a move by more 
countries to universal education, the results represent the 
performance of the whole student population, induding 
students who attend public, private, and vocational schools, 
students with special needs, and students who are not 
native speakers of their nation’s language” => 


While the U.S still sets a relatively high age for compulsory 
education anong OECD nations, that does not automati- 
Cally trandate into higher rates of school enrollment. U.S. 
enrollment rates in primary and secondary education are 
the same as or below those in other industrialized nations 
For example, among OECD member nations, the U.S 
ranks only 22nd in school enrollment of 5- to 14-year-olds 
and 23rd in enrollment of 15- to 19-year-olds® 


Moreover, on the most recent PISA assessment, OECD 
member nations on average tested a higher proportion of 
15-year-olds than did the U.S (97 percent versus 96 per- 
cent of those enrolled in schools, and 89 percent versus 86 
percent of the entire 15-year-old population), which refutes 
the idea that the U.S was disadvantaged by testing a 
broader population®* While no assessment is perfect, PISA, 
TIMSS and PIRLS all have tight quality-control mechanisms, 
induding very strict and transparent guidelines for sampling 
students and administering assessments. All exclusons 
must be thoroughly documented and justified, and total 
exdusions must fall below established thresholds. 


Myth: The US performs poorly because of poverty and 
other family factors. 


Reality: According to the U.S Department of Education, 
the U.S looks about average compared with other wealthy 
nations on most measures of family background. Among 
the OECD's 30 member nations, U.S 15-yea-olds are 
dightly above the international average on a composte 
index of economic, socal, and cultural status (ESCS); only 11 
percent of U.S students fall within the lowest 15 percent of 
the ESCSinternationally®’ Moreover, Americas most affluent 
15-year-olds ranked only 23rd in math and 17th in science 
on the 2006 PiSA assessnent when compared with affluent 
students in other industrialized nations® In fact, when the 
OECD uses statistical methods to estimate how PISA 
scores would look if the ESCSindex were equalized across 
all countries—a leveling of the playing field—U.S perform- 
ance actually looks worse rather than better®° 


This is not to say that demographics are unimportant in 
American schools The U.S. ranks high in the impact that 
family background has on student achievement (fourth out 
of 30 countries),” in part because its education system 
does a particularly poor job supporting students and equa- 
izing learning opportunities. For example, a 2006 study pub- 
lished in the European .bumal of Political Economy found that 
out of 18 developed nations, the U.S is the only country 
where weaker students are more likely to be enrolled in 
larger dasses’’ Another study found that the U.S has one 
of the largest gaps in access to qualified teachers between 
students of high and low sodoeconomic status’? 


Myth: Qultural factors prevent U.S students from performing 
as well as those in other nations, particularly Asian countries. 


Reality: U.S 15-year-olds reported spending more time 
on self study or homework in science, math, and reading 
than did students on average across the 30 OECD nations 
taking the 2006 PISA assessment, induding those in pan 
and, except for math, in Korea’”* Moreover, high-performing 
nations and states can be found all over the world, not just 
in Asa. For example, the five top-sooring nations in the 
2006 PISA science assessnent were located on four differ- 
ent continents, reflecting a range of cultures Europe (Fin- 
land), North America (Canada), Asia (span), and Oceania 
(New Zealand and Australia) 


Singapore is often snded out for its top performance on 
the TIMSS math assessment, which some say must be due 
to an unusually strong work ethic, But that belief was cha- 
lenged in a 2005 study by the American Institutes for 
Research (AIR):"Singaporean students are hardworking, but 
if Snggpore's success is attributable only to work ethic, 
how can we account for the fact that its high achievement 
IS a Comparatively recent development?On the Second 
Internationa Science Study in the mid-1980s, Sngaporean 
fourth graders scored only 13th out of 15 participating 
nations, and Sngaporean eighth graders did no better than 
their U.S counterparts ....In response to these poor 
scores, Sngapore's Ministry of Education re-engneered and 
strengthened the education system, reforming both the sa- 
ence and mathematics curriculum’? 


Countries such as Finland, Korea, and Hong Kong have 
achieved maor improvements in learning outcomes over 
time without changng their national cultures In fact, as 
recently as the mid-1980s Finnish students performed only 
about average among OECD nations on tests usad at the 
time.’> Hong Kong instituted numerous reading reforms 
that boosted its fourth-gaders performance from signifi- 
cantly below the U.S. in 2001 to sgnificantly above it in 
2006.” 
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Of course, cultural attitudes can play a role in achievement. 
Studies conducted in the 1980s found that mothers and 
students in some Adan countries were likely to attribute 
success in math more to effort than to innate ability, while 
the reverse was true for Americans’’ But experimental 
studies have shown that students beliefs can be changed in 
ways that postively impact learning the National Mathe- 
matics Panel recommended that such strateges be used 
more widely in American dassooms’® 


M yth: Other countries are less diverse. 


Reality: The U.Sis a diverse nation, but that diversity 
should not prevent states from improving student achieve- 
ment. Among the 11 other OECD countries that like the 
U.S had more than 10 percent immigrant students, all of 
them performed higher in math and nine performed higher 
in science.”® And Gngapore, which scored at the top of the 
most recent TIMSS math assessment, is not as homoge- 
neous as many assume. According to the 2005 AIR report, 
“Arguments about Sngapore’s homogeneity are not per- 
suasive. .. Sngapore has three major ethnic goups. About 
three-fourths of Sngapore's population is Chinese, but 
almost a quarter is Mday or Indian. Like the United States, 
Singapore experienced serious ethnic strife in the 1960s’ 


Cultural homogeneity has been cited as a factor in Finland's 
high achievement in that it lends itself to a great deal of 
agreement about education and education reform. But Fin- 
land's success also is attributable to very different educa- 
tional polides and practices in areas like teacher 
recruitment and student support®' 


Myth: Wealthier countries spend more than the U.S on 
education. 


Reality: The U.S iswealthier and spends more on edu- 
cation than most other countries. Among the OECD's 30 
member nations, the U.S ranks highest in GDP per capita 
and second highest in educationa expenditures® A report 
on the U.S economy published by OECD last year 
observed, “On average, and relative to other OECD coun- 
tries, U.S students come from well-educated, wealthy fami- 
lies and ... go to schools that are unusually well-financed. 
Given any of these factors, U.S students might be expected 
to be among the world leaders’”** However, while the U.S 
ranks high in education spending, it ranks only near the 
middle of OECD nationsin its“ effort” to fund education 
when expenditures are compared with wealth (gross 
national product) 


Myth: USattainment rates cannot be compared with other 
countries because the US tries to educate many more students. 


Reality: The U.S does rank higher than average on 
access to higher education, but that does not explain its 
very low college-completion rates. While Americas entry 
rate for four-year and advanced postsecondary programs 
exceeds the OECD average by 10 percentage points (64 
percent to 54 percent), its college“ survival rate” trails the 
OECD average by 17 points (54 percent to 71 percent) 
According to OECD,“ Comparatively high drop out rates in 
the United States are [negatively] contributing to the 
United States relative standing against other countries’ in 
educational attainment. 


Myth: Education does not really affect the economy anyway. 
A Nation at Risk warned that America’s economy would suf- 
fer, but that never happened. 


Reality: While A Nation at Rik erred in linking the 
recession of the early 1980s to educational stagnation 
(other factors such as the business cycle are more impor- 
tant over the short term), the report was correct that 
improving education is critical to America's economic com- 
petitiveness. New research based on extensive data from 
many countries over several decades confirms that cogni- 
tive skills as measured by international tests strongly influ- 
ence long-term economic growth 


Other factors matter too, of course. In fact, America’s his- 
toric advantages in other areas have made up for its stu- 
dents mediocre skills and dlowed the U.S to grow its 
economy without significantly improving its schools. First, 
the sheer sze of the U.S and its much earlier investment in 
mass secondary and postsecondary education gave it a sig- 
nificant numerical advantage in human capital. Second, its 
open and agle economy, flexible labor markets, and intel- 
lectual property protections enabled industry to make bet- 
ter use of the human capital available 


But those historic advantages are eroding as other coun- 
tries imitate the U.S example. America aready has lost its 
lead in educational attainment, and many countries are 
instituting economic reforms. “Eventudly, our competitors 
will narrow our economic lead as they learn how to create 
their own versons of aglity and scale?’ says economist 
Anthony Carnevde. “At that point, the competition will 
realy come down to who has the best human capital”®? 
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Appendix A: 


Research Supporting 
Key Elements of the Standards 


Glossary of Key Terms 


A Note on International Sources for the Standards 

In the course of developing the Standards, the writing team consulted numerous international models, including those 
from Ireland, Finland, New Zealand, Australia (by state), Canada (by province), Singapore, the United Kingdom, and 
others. Several patterns emerging from international standards efforts influenced the design and content of the Stan- 
dards: 


(1) Other nations pay equal attention to what students read and how they read. Many countries set standards for 
student reading by providing a reading list. The United Kingdom has standards for the “range and content” of student 
reading. While lacking the mandate to set particular reading requirements, the Standards nonetheless follow the spirit 
of international models by setting explicit expectations for the range, quality, and complexity of what students read 
along with more conventional standards describing how well students must be able to read. 


(2) Students are required to write in response to sources. In several international assessment programs, students are 
confronted with a text or texts and asked to gather evidence, analyze readings, and synthesize content. The Stan- 
dards likewise require students to “draw evidence from literary or informational texts to support analysis, reflection, 
and research" (Writing CCR standard 9), 


(3) Writing arguments and writing informational/explanatory texts are priorities. The Standards follow international 
models by making writing arguments and writing informational/explanatory texts the dominant modes of writing in 
high school to demonstrate readiness for college and career. 
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What are Mississippi College- and Career-Ready Standards (MCCRS)? 


The Mississippi College- and Career-Ready Standards Initiative is a state-led effort that 
established a single set of clear educational standards for kindergarten through 12th grade in 
English language arts and mathematics that states voluntarily adopt. The standards are 
designed to ensure that students graduating from high school are prepared to enter credit- 
bearing entry courses in two-year or four-year college programs or enter the workforce. The 
standards ensure that parents, teachers, and students have a clear understanding of the 
expectations in reading, writing, speaking and listening, language and mathematics in school, 
and they put students on a level playing field regardless of their ZIP code. 


Why Mississippi College- and Career-Ready Standards? 


* Mississippi adopted Mississippi College- and Career-Ready Standards (MCCRS) because 
they provide a consistent, clear understanding of what students are expected to learn so 
that teachers and parents know what they need to do to help them. 


© Consistent standards, also adopted by 45 other states, will provide appropriate academic 
benchmarks for ail students at each grade level, regardless of where they live. 


e Students will learn the skills and abilities demanded by the workforce of today and the 
future. The standards emphasize critical thinking, teamwork and problem-solving skills. 


e The standards are grounded in college and career readiness. 


Timeline of MCCRS transition: 


Development of MCCRS began through the work of higher education officials, employers, and 
the best research available to determine what students need to be college and career ready. In 
May 2013, the Mississippi Board of Education set a state accountability and assessment 
transitional timeline. 


Standards were developed for each grade level to prepare students to meet expectations by 
graduation. These standards lead to proficiency in English-language arts and mathematics for 
grades K-12. 


* To see a math question 
* To see an English question 
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Among thé State Members Of The 


(PARTNERSHIP FOR/ASSESSMENT OF'READINESS FOR‘COLLEGE AND‘CAREERS 


1. Parties 


This Memorandum of Understanding (“MOU”) is made and effective as of this 15" day of 
December 2015, (the “Effective Date”) by and between the current member states of the 
Partnership For Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (“Consortium” or “PARCC”) 
who have also executed this MOU. 


This MOU continues and perpetuates the Consortium established by the “Memorandum of 
Understanding for the Race To The Top -- Comprehensive Assessment Systems Grant” dated 
June 3, 2010 among the then members of PARCC, but replaces and supersedes that June 3, 2010 
MOU in its entirety. 


2. Scope, Background and Objectives 


This MOU constitutes an understanding between and among the Consortium member states 
regarding their voluntary participation in the Consortium and the conduct of the Consortium’s 
affairs. This document describes and explains the Consortium’s purposes and goals, its 
organizational and governance structure, and the responsibilities and benefits of participation in 
the Consortium. 


In 2010, the then state members of PARCC joined together in order to secure initial grant 
funding that they used to develop a new comprehensive student assessment system which 
measures student knowledge and skills against a state-developed set of college- and career-ready 
standards in mathematics and English language arts. The consortium has successfully completed 
the development of the state-created assessment system -- the PARCC Assessment -- and the 
initial grant funding has been expended. The Consortium states now seek to continue their 
collaborative activities directed towards high-quality assessments and greater student 
achievement. 


States continuing to participate in the PARCC consortium enter into this revised and replacement 
MOU in order to pursue collective efforts to maintain and evolve the assessment system, to 
support the purposes and goals that brought them together in this undertaking, and to engage in 
other consistent activities that they may agree upon. Though the governance provisions set out 
here, the PARCC Consortium states will collectively establish the principles that govern the 
assessment system, determine their respective contributions to the undertakings, and assure the 
continuing, long-term ability to benefit from their respective investments in this enterprise. 


i? ; 


3. Purpose and Goals 
The state signatories to the MOU seek to pursue collectively the following goals. 


A. Assure the development, maintenance and availability of state-directed student 
assessment systems that: 


A.l. | Are comparable across states; 


A.3. Provide models to educators of instructional practices that support teaching and 
learning for all students; 


A.4, Allow valid measures of growth in student achievement from year to year. 


A.5. Provide opportunities for all students to demonstrate proficiency according to 
state-developed academic standards, including English learners and students with 
disabilities, and regardless of income or family background. 


B. Support educators in their efforts to improve classroom teaching and learning for every 
child and to close achievement gaps. 


C; Measure students’ college and career readiness by the end of high school and progress 
toward this target. Students meeting the college and career readiness standards may be 
eligible for placement into entry-level credit-bearing, rather than remedial, courses in 
public 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions in all Consortium member states. 


D, Support additional uses for the assessment system, for implementation as may be 
determined by an individual state, including by way of example one or more (or none) of 
the following: 


D.1. public reporting of results to parents, educators and the public; 
D.2. school and district accountability determinations; 


D.3. determinations of principal and teacher effectiveness and professional 
development and support needs; 


D.4. decisions about promotion and graduation for individual students; and 


D.5. teaching, learning, and program improvement. 


* This required condition for entering into a binding contract was never met. 


SECTIONO2 A 


THE 7.7 MILLION DOLLAR 
PEARSON SETTLEMENT 


page 01: New York Times article 
-www.nytimes.com- 


Winnie Hu, December 21, 2011 
“Testing Firm Faces Inquiry On Free Trips for Officials” 


New York Attorney General investigates Pearson Education. 
Why does Massachusetts still honor it’s contract with Pearson Education? 


The terms and conditions that bound us to the Race To The Top (RTTT) 
agreement have been broken. 


The CCSS do not meet the initial promise made by the United States 
Department of Education. They said that any common standard the country 
adopted had to be “internationally benchmarked”. 


The PARCC assessments, that will soon be taken by to 2/3 of the students in this 
state, are based on a horriblly convoluted jumble of jargon. 


Read the PARCC sample test questions. 


The PARCC assessment will once again be handed to Massachusetts students 
and graded by Pearson Education in less than one month. 


left 
page 02 (upper half): Pearson’s official post inquiry statement 
-www.pearsonfoundation.org- 


There were duplicate statements published by Pearson Education and the 
Pearson Foundation. After the settlement was announced publicly, two 
webpages were posted on the internet. Since then, the pages have entered the 
all-consuming internet black hole known now as 404 error:page not found. 


right 
page 02 (Upbor half): New York Times article 
-www.nytimes.com 


Javier C. Hernandez, December 12, 2013 
“Educational Publisher’s Charity, Accused of Seeking Profits, Will Pay Millions” 


pages 03 - 04: New York State Attorney General’s office official website. 
www.ag.ny.gov/press-release/ag-schneiderman-secures-77-million- 
settlement-pearson-charitable-foundation-support 
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A.G. Schneiderman Secures $7.7 Million Settlement With Pearson Ch... http: /Avww.ag.ny gov/press-release/ag-schneiderman-secures-77-milli... 





NOTE: Does a personal scandal involving this Attorney General ultimately alter any documented fact? 


Home » Media Center » Press Releases » December 13th 2013 


A.G. Schneiderman Secures $7.7 Million Settlement With 
Pearson Charitable Foundation To Support Recruitment, 
Training And Hiring Of K-12 Teachers 


Pearson Charitable Foundation To Adopt Program And Governance Reforms To Shield 
Charitable Assets From Misuse 


Settlement Follows A.G. Investigation Into Misuse Of Charitable Assets By Pearson 
Charitable Foundation That Benefited Pearson, Inc. 


Schneiderman: This Settlement Protects Charitable Assets From Misuse And Delivers 
Tangible Benefits To Students 


NEW YORK -— Attorney General Eric T. Schneiderman today announced a $7.7 million 
settlement with Pearson Charitable Foundation, a not-for-profit that is affiliated with the 
for-profit education company Pearson, Inc. Under the terms of the settlement, $7.5 million will 
be directed to recruiting and retaining high-quality kindergarten through 12th grade teachers. 
In addition, the Foundation will adopt program changes and governance reforms to ensure that 
charitable assets of the Foundation are not improperly used for the private benefit of Pearson, 
Inc. The settlement resolves an investigation by Attorney General Schneiderman’s Charities 
Bureau that revealed misuse of charitable assets by Pearson Charitable Foundation in a manner 
that benefited Pearson, Inc. in violation of the Not-for-Profit Corporation Law and the Estates, 
Powers and Trusts Law of New York. 





Attorney General Schneiderman sai 


eginning with millions of dollars to help ensure that every public school student has 
a great teacher in the classroom.” 


An investigation by Attorney General Schneiderman’s Charities Bureau revealed that Pearson, 
Inc., the largest for-profit education company in the world, developed course materials through 
the Pearson Charitable Foundation that Pearson, Inc. intended to sell commercially. 


Beginning no later than 2010, Pearson, Inc. sought to develop a series of courses, associated 
instructional materials and software offerings aligned with the Common Core State Standards, a 
set of standards governing the skills in mathematics and language arts taught to students from 
kindergarten through the 12th grade. The Common Core State Standards have been adopted by 
45 states, the District of Columbia, and four U.S. territories. In these jurisdictions, school 
districts will be required to use materials “aligned” with the Common Core State Standards. 


Pearson, Inc. decided to develop its Common Core aligned course offerings within the 
Foundation, with substantial funding by Pearson, Inc., in order to attract foundation support 
and credibility for its commercial products. 






New York City Press Office: (2 
Albany Press Office: (518) 776 


nyag.pressoffice@ag.ny.gov 
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A.G. Schneiderman Secures $7.7 Million Settlement With Pearson Ch... 


Pearson, Inc. and the Pearson Charitable Foundation planned that the courses developed within 
the Foundation would be sold commercially by Pearson, Inc. Internal business analyses 
prepared by Pearson, Inc. projected that potential profits from sales of the courses and related 
offerings could be in the tens of millions of dollars. 


After the start of Attorney General Schneiderman’s investigation, Pearson Charitable 
Foundation sold the partially developed courses to Pearson, Inc. at a price of $15.1 million. 


Attorney General Schneiderman’s investigation also found that the Pearson Charitable 
Foundation provided grants to an independent organization of school officials in the United 
States for a jointly sponsored International Summit program, a series of conferences on 
education that were held in various foreign locales and attended by state school officials. The 
Foundation and Pearson, Inc. worked with the organization of school officials to plan and 
organize the International Summits, to identify speakers and presenters and, in some cases, to 
recommend school officials from participating countries. School officials who were invited were 
from jurisdictions where Pearson actively did business and sought to do business. The travel 
and lodging expenses of state school officials from the U.S. were paid for by the organization of 
school officials, using funds donated by Pearson Charitable Foundation. In addition, the 
Foundation independently sponsored the travel and lodging of guest speakers, presenters and 
summit delegates, including school officials, from foreign countries. 


Pearson, Inc. sales personnel attended these International Summits, while no employee of any 
other for-profit education company ever attended. Following the International Summits, 
Pearson attendees were able to share commercially valuable information with their colleagues 
in Pearson’s international business concerning the interests and potential educational needs of 
some of the non-U.S. delegates to the summit. 

Pearson Charitable Foundation agreed to pay a total of $7.7 million to resolve Attorney General 
Schneiderman’s investigation into these matters. The Office of the Attorney General will use 
$7.5 million of these funds to support programs and projects in New York and other states 
affiliated with the 100Kin10 initiative that recruit and retain excellent K-12 teachers and 
support teachers in providing high-quality instruction aligned with the Common Core State 
Standards. In his 2011 State of the Union address, President Barack Obama set a goal for the 
nation of training 100,000 new science, technology, engineering and math teachers in the next 
decade. 100Kinio is a network of more than 150 organizations that came together in 2011 to 
help meet that national goal. 


In addition, the Foundation agreed to several important program and governance reforms, 
Among these, the Foundation agreed to include at least three independent directors on its 
board who will review any Foundation transaction that could reasonably be expected to benefit 
Pearson, Inc. Such transactions will proceed only after a finding by the independent directors 
that the transaction is fair, reasonable and in the best interests of the Foundation. 


The Foundation further agreed that Pearson products and services will not be featured at events 
that are funded directly or indirectly by the Foundation unless the products and services are 
donated, and that the only Pearson employees who will attend such events are those who are 
assigned to spend substantial time on Foundation matters. 


The Pearson Charitable Foundation will also pay $200,000 for the costs of the Attorney 
General’s investigation. 


This investigation was handled by James Katz, Senior Adviser & Special Counsel to the Attorney 
General, with the assistance of Charities Bureau Researcher Liam Arbetman, under the 
supervision of Charities Bureau Enforcement Section Chief David Nachman and First Deputy 
for Affirmative Litigation Janet Sabel. 


A copy of today's agreement can be viewed here. 


http://www.ag.ny.gov/press-release/ag-schneiderman-secures-77-milli... 
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SECTION 03 A 


RECOMMITMENT CLAUSE 


pages 01 - 02: Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(DESE) Board of Education meeting minutes July 21, 2010 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


Governor Baker has repeatedly reminded the public that he spoke against 
adoption of the CCSS in 2010. 


The PARCC assessment has been totally aligned to the CCSS. Every question in 
the PARCC consortium’s question bank has been designed to test the CCSS. 


Governor Charlie Baker had the opportunity to stop this State’s participation in 
the CCSS aligned assessment system (PARCC) but he did not. 


Governor Baker made his position clear when he refused to act on the MOU 
requirement to sign a recommitment letter within five months of taking office. 


pages 03 - 04: State House News Service report 
-www.salemnews.com 


STATE HOUSE NEWS SERVICE 
Matt Murphy, August 26, 2015 
“Common Core Foes Distribute NOBMG Video of Baker Comments” 


pages 05 - 06: Massachusetts’ PARCC/RTTT application 
-www2.ed.gov/programs/racetothetop/phase2-applications/massachusetts. pdf 


pages 07 - 08: Massachusetts’ PARCC MOU appendix (valid through November 2015) 
-received from Massachusetts DESE 


page 09: Public Records Request response 
-received from Massachusetts DESE 


pages 10 - 12: PARCC Inc invoices for the timeframe June 9 - November 2015 
-received from Massachusetts DESE 


Amount paid to PARCC Inc. after the recommitment letter was not signed. 


SECTION 03 ADDENDUM: 


In the DESE’s response to my request for Governor Baker’s recommitment 
letter, it is stated that the PARCC MOU was an agreement between states 
and not with the United States Department of Education. 


The federal government controls every aspect of the Common Core 
through grant making and competition. If a state does not meet the terms of 
the competition, the state does not win the grant money. 


There is federal control over the educational system in this country. 

We are currently allowing the Massachusetts Executive Office of Education 
to carry out the exact same method of control over our towns by using 
grant money to influence policy decisions. 


RE: FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


pages 13 - 42: Federal PARCC MOU ammendment responses/decisions 
-www.ed.gov- 


all amendments to to the PARCC consortium MOU had to be approved by the 
United States Federal Department of Education. 


When did we allow the United States Department of Education to become a 
punitive arm of the Executive Branch? 


Why are we letting the United States Senate and House dictate educational 
constraints over Massachusetts’ right to control its own educational path, what 
programs we need to adopt and when. 


Those are choices we all need to reserve as residents of Massachusetts. 


an excerpt from “Redesigning School Districts: The Way Forward” 
-by Massachusetts Secretary of Education Jim Peyser April 28, 2014 


“in several cities around the country, we are beginning to see a path forward. 
Specifically, district superintendents, state education commissioners, and 
mayors...” 


The above statement does not mention parents, students or teachers. 
This is not an isolated incident. 


pages 43 - 53: Competing Principles by Joanne Weiss, Director of Race to the Top 
-www.ssir.org/articles/entry/competing_principles- 


Former Director of Race To the Top openly discusses Arne Duncan’s program. 
| have taken the liberty of removing all the words that do not need to be there. 


pages 54 - 55: Letter placing Massachusetts on “high risk status”. (from USED) 
-received from Massachusetts DESE 


Do what the MOU says you would do or else. 


page 56: United States Department of Education (USED) proposed Rule 
-www.reginfo.gov- 


Arne Duncan removed our states authority to “define modified academic 
achievement standards and develop alternate assessments based on those 
modified standards”. 


pages 57-70: Text of some legal citations cited in Secretary Duncan’s proposed Rule 


THE UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF EDUCATION GETS AWAY WITH IT. 


ANOTHER LIAR REWARDED. 


Minutes of the Special Meeting 
of the Massachusetts Board of Elementary and Secondary Education 


8:35 a.m. — 1:05 p.m. 


Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
75 Pleasant Street 
Malden, MA 02148 


Members of the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education Present: 


Maura Banta, Chair, Melrose 

Harneen Chernow, Vice Chair, Jamaica Plain 

Michael D'Ortenzio Jr., Chair, Student Advisory Council, Wellesley 
Beverly Holmes, Springfield 

Jeff Howard, Reading 

Ruth Kaplan, Brookline 

Dana Mohler-Faria, Bridgewater 

Paul Reville, Secretary of Education, Worcester 


Mitchell D. Chester, Commissioner of Elementary and Secondary Education, Secretary 
to the Board 


Members of the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education Absent: 

Gerald Chertavian, Cambridge 

Thomas E. Fortmann, Lexington 

Sandra L. Stotsky, Brookline 

Chair Maura Banta called the meeting to order at 8:35 a.m. 

Comments from the Chair 

Chair Banta welcomed Board members and the public to the meeting. 

Comments from the Commissioner 

Commissioner Chester referred Board members to the memo on grants he approved, 
under Tab 6 of the Board book. He noted two new murals hanging in the Department that 


were created by Thomas Burns, a ‘Boston artist who engages students and teachers in 
designing and creating murals. 


Comments from the Secretary 


Secretary Reville said the Ralph C. Mahar Regional School District recently approved the 
state's second Innovation School, developed in cooperation with Mt. Wachusett 
Community College. The secretary said he met with United Way organizations in the 
Level 4 communities, and they have agreed to help arrange human services supports in 
the 35 Level 4 schools. 


Secretary Reville said the commissioners and board chairs of Early Education, 
Elementary and Secondary Education, Higher Education, and UMass will participate in a 
retreat to discuss long term integration across the levels and preparation for college, 
among other topics. He added that the administration is hard at work in adjusting to 
recent budget cuts. 


Secretary Reville thanked Chair Banta for her leadership of the Board and the 
commitment she has made to the process of adopting the Common Core Standards. The 
secretary said the process has been open and extensive over a couple of years. He said he 
hopes everyone will focus on the substance of the standards, noting that the standards 
must be coupled with strategies to close persistent achievement gaps. 


Public Comment 


d 


qd 

e Massachusetts Lieutenant Governor Timothy Murray addressed the Board on the 
Common Core Standards. 

e Robert Antonucci, president of Fitchburg State College and former commissioner 
of education, addressed the Board on the Common Core Standards. 

e David Driscoll, former commissioner of education, addressed the Board on the 
Common Core Standards. 

e Senator Robert O'Leary, co-chair of the Joint Committee on Education, addressed 
the Board on the Common Core Standards. 

e Andrew Chen from EduTron addressed the Board on the Common Core 
Standards. 

e Joe Cronin from EdVestors addressed the Board on the Common Core Standards. 

e David Floreen from the Massachusetts Bankers Association and the 
Massachusetts Financial Education Collaborative, addressed the Board on the 
Common Core Standards. 

e Marilyn Jager Adams addressed the Board on the Common Core Standards. 

e Linda Noonan, executive director of the Massachusetts Business Alliance for 
Education, and Jan Heager, WestEd, addressed the Board on the Common Core 
Standards. 

e Representative William Brownsberger addressed the Board on the virtual school 
regulations. 

e John Lunt, Greenfield School Committee Chair, addressed the Board on the 
virtual school regulations. 


Common Core foes distribute NOBMG video of Baker comments (Los: 
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Common Core foes distribute NOBMG video of Baker comments 


By Matt Murphy STATE HOUSE NEWS SERVICE 






KEN YUSZKUS/Staff photoGov. Charlie Baker answers question from the editorial board of the North of Boston Media Group at the The 
Salem News office on Thursday. 
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BOSTON — Gov. Charlie Baker, who later this year will be forced 
% to take sides in the debate over Common Core, has so far used a 
t i light touch as the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education 
= —in moves closer to a decision over whether to replace the MCAS 
Gov. Charile Baker on PARC exam with a new standardized test. 


and Common Core 
Aug 13, 2015 





While the new PARCC test and five-year-old Common Core 
curriculum standards are distinct, their futures in Massachusetts 
are also seen as being closely tied together. Baker, who opposed 
Common Core in 2010, says he’s willing to "see what comes out 
of this” as he waits to hear the feedback received during public 
hearings on the state’s experiment with the new PARCC exam, 
designed to align with the national Common Core curriculum 
standards. 





During an editorial board meeting with the North of Boston Media 
Group earlier this month, Baker said giving teachers, parents, 
administrators and the public “the chance to speak on this issue 
that they were denied in 2010” was a directive he gave to board 
chair Paul Sagan when he appointed him. 


http://www.salemnews.com/news/local_news/common-core-foes-dist.... 
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Common Core foes distribute NOBMG video of Baker comments | Lo... _http://www.salemnews.com/news/local_ news/common-core-foes-dist... 


A video of the editorial board meeting exchange was circulated 
Wednesday by the group behind a ballot initiative to scrap the 
Common Core standards, which critics argue have weakened a 
Massachusetts schoo! system that was already outperforming 
most other states. As a number of other states have recently 
abandoned Common Core or the PARCC exam, a group called 
End Common Core MA hopes to put a question on the 2016 ballot 
to force state education officials to revert the curriculum in 
Massachusetts public schools to the frameworks in place before 
Common Core was adopted in 2010. 


“Our Massachusetts Education System was not broken; in 2010 
we were winning. Our End Common Core MA ballot question 
seeks to return our state to the pre-Common Core standards and 
regain our title as #1 in Education in the Nation,” the group, led by 
Donna Colorio, wrote in a release. 


The group took particular interest in Baker's comment defending 
the performance of Massachusetts schools before Common Core, 
when the state ranked first in the nation multiple times in math and 
English. 


In the clip from the meeting, Baker reminded attendees that he 
was the only person to testify before the Board of Elementary and 
Secondary Education in 2010, before he was governor, against 


the adoption of the Common Core standards. 







Baker said, noting that “two years of 
dialogue” preceded the adoption of the legacy MCAS testing 
system. 


In the interview, Baker did not betray which way he might be 
leaning, but he is expected to begin reaching out to members of 
the board, which has undergone turnover since 2010, starting next 
month to collect their thoughts. Baker said the presentation to the 
board on the public hearing process could be delayed until 
October. 


” Baker said, adding, “I’m willing to see what 





comes out of this.” 


The next board meeting is scheduled for Sept. 22 


4 pages remaining 
Since then, the state has 


piloted the new PARCC exam, developed with financial support 





Subscribe today for Total Access 


a ee ee from the federal government. Over 50 percent of districts this past 
Print subscribers Click Here to ; : ; 
Activate Digital Access spring administered the new test in grades three through eight, 


and about a quarter of high schools tested PARCC for ninth- and 
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The Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC) 
Application for the Race to the Top 
Comprehensive Assessment Systems Competition 


e Assume fiduciary responsibility for the Partnership to manage grant funds received under 
the RTTT Comprehensive Assessment Systems grant program, including responsibilities 
related to administration of the grant; é 

e Contract with Achieve, Inc., which has been selected as the project management partner 
through a competitive process; and 

e Receive from Partnership states the identification of any current assessment requirements 
in Title I of the ee and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) that would need to be 

ment system described 

turn, report to the U.S. 
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C. Application Process For New.-Members- 


i: 


A State that wislies to join the Consortium after submission of the grant 


- . application may apply for membership in the Consortium at any time, 
requirements 


provided that the State meets the prevailing eligibility nents 
associated with its desired membership classification in the Consortium. 
The state’s Governor, Chief State School Officer, and President of the 
Stéite Board of Education (if applicable) must sign a MOU with all of the 


_ commitments contained herein, and the appropriate state higher education 


leaders must sign a lettér making the ‘same commitments as those made by 


a higher education leaders in the states that have signed this MOU, 


AA State that joins the Consortium after the grant application is submitted 
‘to the Department of Education is not authorized to re-open settled issues, 


“Mor may it participate in the review of proposals for Requests for 


Proposals that have alréady been issued. 


D. | Membership Opt-Out Process 


se | 390 


Massachusetts Department of . | 
Elementary and Secondary Education © 


_ 75 Pleasant Street, Malden, Massachusetts 02148-4906. Telephone: (781) 338-3000 
ay a ee ye TTY: NE.T. Relay 1-809-430.2379 





-_ Scott Andrade . 
12 Grant Road © 
Salem, MA 91970 


_ Re: Public Records Request ~ PARCC Consortium 


Dear Mr. Andrade:- 
1 write in response to your: public records request, received by the Massachusetts Repartment of 


"Elementary: and Secondary Education (Department) on August 17, 2015. This is the full response 
__.ipentioned in the Department’ letter dated August 27,2015. ne Ul Tespons 


“ Nourequested: 


m, Re-commitment letter to the PARCE Consortium from Governor Baker to the Chairman ‘of the 
- PARCC Consortium as required by Massachusetts’ MOU with the United States Department of 
Education... pe & te ye coy me 4 ee eo Pt 


-” First, | note that the MQU to which you appear to refer, which was transmitted to Achieve, Inc: on June 
-_44 2910, was not an MOU with the United States Department of Education, but was an agre 

among states. In direct: response to. your ‘request, tf. 

‘so the Department of. Elementary and: Secondary - E¢ 









ment, pepartment - ne ucation does not have any 
documents which are responsive to.your réquest. - ogi 
‘hope you find this helpful: Please be adviséd that if you wish to challenge this response, you may ° 
Sincerely, = 
LucyA. Wall 
_ Associate General Counsel _ 






agreement 






appeal to the Supervisor of Public Records following the procedure contained in 950 CMR 32.08, 
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1747 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW INVOICE NO. PMSCMA-0008 
Washington, DC 20006 DATE July 14,2015 _ 
202-748-8100 CUSTOMER ID 
TO Massachusetts Department of Elementary & Secondary Education 


75 Pleasant Street 
Malden, MA 02148 













PURCHASE ORDER NO./LINE # Description PAYMENT TERMS DUE DATE 
a a 


DESCRIPTION [unrrpaice | __uNETOTAL 
Partnership Management Service Contract 


Services provided June, 2015 


Deliverable Bundle #9 - invoice Amount 10% 
Payment Milestone 


Workstream 
Review vendor Program Summaries, Dashboards, Risk Registers 
Facilitate and document any meetings or calls of Governing 
" 
Manage and review all summative development specifications 


A Report Log of Vendor deliverable status (accepted, rejected, etc) 






Ww 720 02) 
m 
[ 





Make all checks payable to PARCC INC. SALESTAX| sd 
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1747 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW INVOICENO. PMSCMA-0009 
Washington, DC 20006 DATE 
202-748-8100 CUSTOMER ID 
To Massachusetts Department of Elementary & Secondary Education 


75 Pleasant Street 
Malden, MA 02148 










PURCHASE ORDER NO /LINE@ 
etiam For the period July 2016 - October, 2016 
DESCRIPTION | __UNITPRICE | _LINETOTAL 


Partnership Management Service Contract 2015/2016 


Services provided through October, 2015 ee CA 
Deliverable Bundle #1 | 34278] a4278 | 


Workstream Payment Milestone — 




















Conduct monthly risk management activities; update and post 
PM 1.1 Consortium Risk Register 
Submit to Oversight Committee monthly Integrated Program 


Submit monthly Governing Board Dashboard, Identifying status of 
PM 1.5 critical milestones and top program risks. Post to SharePoint. 


Distribute and post to SharePoint monthly overview of Pearson 
PM 1.6 Contract Ledger 
PM 1.7 Submit to Oversight Committee monthly Quality Issue Log Cee 


Monthly State Lead facilitation. Distribute and post to SharePoint 
meetings and/or call agendas and minutes. 


Monthly Governing Board facilitation. Distribute and post to 
SEC 1.9 SharePoint meetings and/or call agendas and minutes. 







Begin dacument management site review. Post any drafts and 
wireframe outlines developed. Facilitate and document any calls. 












bea | Monthly OWG facilitation. Distribute and Post to SharePoint 
SEC 1.10 meetings and/or call agendas and minutes, 
. Distribute and post to SharePoint monthly Report of 
Submit to Oversight Committee monthly Signatory Pages, 
Manage technology operations implementation, incorporating key ete 





Manage PARCC research agenda. Distribute and post to 






SharePoint research agendas and notes as appropriate. Facilitate 






TAC meetings as scheduled in Pearson contract: Distribute and 


————__| 














SUBTOTAL! $ 134,278 


Make all checks payable to PARCC INC. SALES TAX/ - 
TOTAL] $ 134,278 


(Ga 


‘ 
te 
RV 1.14 post to SharePoint TAC agendas and notes : (R r) 
Coordinate release of assessment score release: Distribute and Uo 
post to SharePoint agendas and notes as appropriate a 
Submit to Oversight Committee Vendor Deliverable Log with Parce a & FINAN CE 
SLA 1.16 Inc, comments (accepted, rejected, etc.) Risi GET a a : 


aCCz 


Mala Aad AAMT VD UENT Vee rys 


if 
; 
1747 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW INVOICE NO. PMSCMA-0009 en af INV: 
Washington, DC 20006 DATE € vis wee 


202-748-8100 CUSTOMER ID ee ja / I) yf / Cc 


TO Massachusetts Department of Elementary & Secondary Education 
75 Pleasant Street 
Malden, MA 02148 


PURCHASE ORDERNO/LINGR | Deserpion [PAYMENT THAIS 
[___} rte pared onobers 2015 woneberaizors [utes | aie | 


LINE TOTAL 






DESCRIPTION 
Partnership. Management Service Contract 2015/2016 
ervices provided October 1, 2015 through October 31, 2015 


ellverable Bundle #1 
Workstream Payment Milestone 


Conduct monthly risk management activities; update and post 
PM 1.1 Consortium Risk Register. 


IPM1.2 __{Post monthly Decision Tracking Report z 


Submit to Oversight Committee monthly Integrated Program 
PM 1,3 .jSummary 


Begin document management site review. Post any drafts and 
PM 1.4 
Submit monthly Governing Board Dashboard, identifying status 


wireframe outlines developed. Facilitate and document any 
PM 1.5 of critical milestones and top program risks. Post to SharePoint. 














w 








oO 












calls, 
Distribute and post to SharePoint monthly overview of Pearson 
Contract Ledger is 


a Monthly State Lead facilitation. Distribute and post to SharePoint 
SEC 1.8 meetings and/or call agendas and minutes. 
a Monthly Governing Board facilitation. Distribute and post to 
SEC 1.9 SharePoint meetings and/or call agendas and minutes. 
aed 
SEC 1.10 meetings and/or call agendas and minutes, 

Distribute and post to SharePoint monthly Report of 

Submit to Oversight Committee monthly Signatory Pages, 


Manage technology operations implementation, incorporating 
key milestones Into schedule and raising risks to States 
Manage PARCC research agenda. Distribute and post to 
SharePoint research agendas and notes as appropriate. 
Facilitate TAC meetings as scheduled in Pearson contract: 
RV 1.14 Distribute and post to SharePoint TAC agendas and notes 
Coordinate release of assessment score release: Distribute and 
post to SharePoint agendas and notes as appropriate 


Submit to Oversight Committee Vendor Deliverable Log with 
SLA 1.16 Parcc Inc. comments (accepted, rejected, etc.) 


vu 
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SUBTOTAL! 134,278 


Make all checks payable to PARCC INC. SALES TAX 
TOTAL] $ 134,278 
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OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Rick Scott 
Executive Office of the Governor 
PLOS, The Capitol 

400 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 


Dear Governor Scott: 


I am writing in response to the document submitted to the U.S. Department of Education (the 
Department) on April 11, 2011, by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and 
Careers (PARCC). That document outlined PARCC’s revised approach for item development 
under its Race to the Top Assessment (RTTA) grant. As you know, the Department has the 
authority to approve amendments to your plan and budget provided that such a change does not 
alter the scope or objectives of the approved proposal. On February 28, 2011, the Department 
sent a letter to you indicating the process that would be used to review any amendment to 
PARCC’s approved plan. To determine whether approval could be granted for this request, the 
Department has applied the conditions noted in the February 28 letter. 


sal, Under this amendment, PARCC will create two phases 
for assessment development by separating item prototyping activities from the operational 
assessment development, as opposed to its original plan to incorporate item development into the 
overall operational assessment development work. This will enable PARCC to identify and try 
out innovative and functional items and through-course components early in the process. 
PARCC will issue sole-source contracts to multiple public universities, permissible under Florida 
procurement law, for the item prototyping work. This change is consistent with the requirements 
in 34 CFR 80.36(a) that grantees follow the same policies and procedures they use for 
procurements from non-Federal funds. This change also revises the timeline and process for 
procuring services for the development of the operational assessment. PARCC will use the 
Invitation to Negotiate (ItN) process, a full and open competitive process, to procure services for 
assessment development. The ItN is scheduled to be released in October 2011. The approved 
change does not change PARCC’s budget for assessment development nor will it impede 
PARCC’s ability to have its proposed assessment system delivered as required by school year 
2014-15. Most importantly, the changes do not impact PARCC’s full compliance with the 
absolute priority for the grant award, which is developing a new assessment system that will be 
used by multiple states; is valid, reliable, and fair for its intended purpose and for all student 
subgroups; and measures student knowledge and skills against a common set of college- and 
career-ready standards in mathematics and English language arts. 


www.ed.gov 
400 MARYLAND AVE., SW, WASHINGTON, DC 20202-6200 


The Department of Education's mission is to promote student achievement and preparation for global competitiveness by 
fostering educational excellence and ensuring equal access. 


As noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this approval letter will be posted on the 
Department’s website as a public record of the amendment. 


I am confident that PARCC will continue its bold efforts to create a next-generation assessment 
that will more accurately measure what students know and are able to do. If you need any 
assistance or have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact Patrick Rooney at (202) 453- 


5514 or Patrick. Rooney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 
/s 


Ann Whalen 
Deputy Director 
Implementation and Support Unit 


cc: Commissioner Eric Smith 
Kris Ellington 
Linda Champion 
Laura Slover 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Rick Scott 
Executive Office of the Governor 
PLOS5, The Capitol 

400 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 


Dear Governor Scott: 


I am writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of 
Education (the Department) on May 25, 2011, by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness 
for College and Careers (PARCC). That request outlined PARCC’s proposal for a revised 
approach and budget for their technology audit and transition support work, which is intended to 
assist PARCC States and districts in planning and implementing the necessary infrastructure for 
online delivery of the new assessment in school year 2014-15. As outlined in the Cooperative 
Agreement, the Department has the authority to approve amendments to your plan and budget 
provided that such a change does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved proposal. On 
February 28, 2011, the Department sent a letter to you indicating the process that would be used 
to review any amendment to PARCC’s approved plan. To determine whether approval could be 
granted for this request, the Department has applied the conditions noted in the February 28 
letter. 


Under this amendment, PARCC will collaborate with the 
Smarter Balanced Assessment Consortium (SBAC) to develop an online readiness assessment 
tool in lieu of creating a PARCC-specific audit. PARCC originally budgeted $50,000 for 
developing and implementing an audit in the first year of the grant, with $450,000 budgeted for 
technical assistance to States following the audit. The online readiness assessment tool—which 
will be a dynamic, interactive evaluation and planning tool for all participating States—has an 
estimated cost of $500,000, which will be split equally between PARCC and SBAC. Asa result, 
PARCC will reallocate $200,000 from the post-audit technical assistance to the development of 
the tool. This requires moving $100,000 of the $225,000 budgeted amounts for each of years two 
and three into the budget for year one. This reduction in the post-audit technical assistance will 
still allow for 10 days of consulting services for each PARCC State rather than the 18 days 
originally budgeted. We agree that this is an appropriate change; collaborating with SBAC to 
create a robust tool is the necessary first step to provide sufficient detail for the member States 
and school districts to align their technology plans with the requirements of the PARCC 
assessment system. 


www.ed.gov 
400 MARYLAND AVE., SW, WASHINGTON, DC 20202 
The Department of Education’s mission is to promote student achievement and preparation for global competitiveness by 
Jostering educational excellence and ensuring equal access. 
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It is our understanding that this amendment will not result in a change to PARCC’s overall 
timeline and outcomes, nor will it substantially change the scope of work. As noted in our 
communication of February 28, 2011, this approval letter will be posted on the Department’s 
website as a public record of the amendment. 


I am confident that PARCC will continue its bold efforts to create the next generation of 
assessment systems that will more accurately measure what students know and are able to do. 
If you need any assistance or have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact 


Jessica McKinney at (202) 401-1960 or Jessica. McKinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ 


Anthony W. Miller 
Acting Assistant Deputy Secretary, Implementation and Support Unit 


ees John Winn, Florida Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Education 
Michael Cohen, Achieve 
Kris Ellington, Florida Department of Education 
Linda Champion, Florida Department of Education 
Laura Slover, Achieve 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Rick Scott 
Executive Office of the Governor 
PLOS, The Capitol 

400 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 


Dear Governor Scott: 


I am writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of 
Education (the Department) on August 15, 2011 and updated on August 30, 2011 by the 
Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC). PARCC 
proposed an amendment redirecting $1.2 million identified for external consultant 
support in higher education engagement to augment funds available directly to Governing 
States for the same purposes. 


As you know, the Department has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan 
and budget provided that such a change does not alter the scope or objectives of the 
approved proposal. On February 28, 2011, the Department sent a letter to you indicating 
the process that would be used to review any amendment to PARCC’s approved plan. To 
determine whether approval could be granted for this request, the Department has applied 
the conditions noted in the February 28 letter. 


aia Under this amendment, PARCC will increase 
support lor Governing States to effectively and regularly engaging their higher education 


communities. Support to Governing States for this purpose will increase from $1.2 
million to $2.4 million (increasing from $20,000 to $40,000 per year per Governing 
State) while preserving $240,000 to contract with expert consultants in year four of the 
grant. 


It is our understanding that this amendment will not result in a change to PARCC’s 
overall timeline and outcomes, nor will it substantially change the scope of work. As 
noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this approval letter will be posted on 
the Department’s website as a public record of the amendment. 


www.ed.gov 
400 MARYLAND AVE., SW, WASHINGTON, DC 20202 
The Department of Education's mission is to promote student achievement and preparation for global competitiveness 
by fostering educational excellence and ensuring equal access. 
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Iam confident that PARCC will continue its bold efforts to create the next generation of assessment 
systems that will more accurately measure what students know and are able to do. If you need any 
assistance or have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney at (202) 401- 


1960 or Jessica.McKinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ 


Anthony W. Miller 
Acting Assistant Deputy Secretary, Implementation and 
Support Unit 


ct: Gerald Robinson, Florida Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Education 
Michael Cohen, Achieve 
Kris Ellington, Florida Department of Education 
Linda Champion, Florida Department of Education 
Laura Slover, Achieve 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Rick Scott 
Executive Office of the Governor 
PLOS, The Capitol 

400 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 


Dear Governor Scott: 


Iam writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of Education (the 
Department) on September 26, 2011, and supplemental information submitted on December 2, 2011, by 
the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC). PARCC proposed an 
amendment modifying its assessment design and clarifying its approach to high school mathematics 
assessment. 


As you know, the Department has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan and budget 
provided that such a change does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved grant project. On 
February 28, 2011, the Department sent you a letter indicating the review process for any amendment to 
PARCC’s approved plan. In determining whether to approve this request, the Department has applied the 
conditions noted in the February 28 letter. 


Through this amendment request, PARCC proposes to refine the description of the components in its 
assessment system. This proposal states that PARCC will develop a summative assessment comprised of 
a computer-based, end-of-year assessment component and a performance-based assessment component 
that will be combined for a summative score, similar to two of the components proposed in its initial 
application. In lieu of also including results from two additional “through-course” assessment components 
administered early in the school year in the summative score, as outlined in the approved application, this 
amendment proposes developing diagnostic and interim components. The diagnostic and interim 
components would be optional for states and districts and would not count toward summative scores. The 
assessment of speaking and listening would still be required, but, unlike in the initial application, it would 
not be connected to the English language arts performance task component. Additionally, through this 
amendment, the consortium clarified that it will build high school mathematics assessments for both 
course-based (Algebra I, Geometry, and Algebra II) and integrated (Math I, Math II, Math III) sequences 
for students in high school. States will have the option of choosing either sequence, but all three 
assessments in a sequence will be required of member states. 


PARCC proposed this amendment in order to address three concerns from its member states. Those states 
raised questions about the cost of assessment in a strained fiscal environment; the potential that the 
required three summative through-course assessments could unintentionally dictate the scope and 
sequence of the curriculum and limit local curricular flexibility; and the potential that multiple required 
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summative through-course assessments would disrupt the instructional program too frequently. The 
consortium described its proposal as responsive to these concerns while also faithful to the intent of its 
initial application. PARCC indicated that this amendment will not result in a change to its overall budget 
and outcomes, nor will it substantially change the scope of work. 


‘This request is conditionally approved. To receive full approval, the consortium will provide by January 


6, 2012: 
1. The evidence (such as results of research/simulations) used to inform decisions about the 
summative assessment design; and 


2. A detailed work plan for finalizing the PARCC summative assessment design. The plan should 
include the specific tasks, responsible person(s), and the full process and detailed timeline (to the 
one month level), identifying decision-making authority and project management authority for 
each decision point/task, and including a date by which the overall determination must be 
finalized. 


If PARCC does not fulfill the conditions specified above, the Department may take appropriate 
enforcement action. 


Regarding the consortium’s decision to create two possible mathematics sequences for high school 
students, the Department notes that the consortium must develop such assessments consistent with the 
eligibility requirements of the program. Included in those eligibility requirements and in the memoranda 
of understanding states signed to join the consortium is the requirement that PARCC states adopt 
common achievement standards no later than the 2014-2015 school year. As defined in the NIA, those 
achievement standards must indicate that students are college- and career-ready or on track to being 
college- and career-ready. 


Iam confident that PARCC will continue its bold efforts to create the next generation of assessment 
systems that will more accurately measure what students know and are able to do. As noted in our 
communication of February 28, 2011, this letter will be posted on the Department’s website as a public 
record of the amendment proposal and consideration. If you need any assistance or have any questions, 
please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney at (202) 401-1960 or Jessica.McKinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 


Ms// 


Anthony W. Miller 
Acting Assistant Deputy Secretary 
Implementation and Support Unit 


Cc: Gerard Robinson, Florida Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Michael Cohen, Achieve 
Kris Ellington, Florida Department of Education 
Linda Champion, Florida Department of Education 
Laura Slover, Achieve 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Rick Scott 
Executive Office of the Governor 
PL05, The Capitol 

400 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 


Dear Governor Scott: 








I am writing with regards to the documentation that the Partnershi 





articulated in its approved Race to the Top Assessment application. In particular, in responding to 
e conditions, PARCC submitted the data from simulations it commissioned regarding measuring student 
achievement across the performance spectrum and provided a statement that the Governing Board used 
that evidence to make final decisions regarding PARCC assessment design at the Governing Board 
meeting on December 16, 2011. Based on the documentation submitted, PARCC has satisfied the 
conditions noted in the letter sent on December 15. 


As stated in my letter on December 15, it is our understanding that PARCC will still accomplish within 
the grant period all of the activities and deliverables articulated in its approved application. Further, 
PARCC has indicated that this amendment will neither result in a change in PARCC’s Race to the Top 
Assessment goals nor substantially change the scope of work from its approved application. 


January 30. Per that meeting 
and other communications, we look forward to seeing PARCC’s detailed workplans by the end of 
February. If you need any assistance or have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica 
McKinney at (202) 401-1960 or Jessica.McKinney@ed.gov. 





Sincerely, 
/s/ 


Anthony W. Miller 
Acting Assistant Deputy Secretary 
Implementation and Support Unit 


ce: Gerard Robinson, Florida Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Michael Cohen, Achieve 
Kris Ellington, Florida Department of Education 
Linda Champion, Florida Department of Education 
Laura Slover, Achieve 
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OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Rick Scott 
Executive Office of the Governor 
PLOS, The Capitol 

400 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 


Dear Governor Scott: ‘ 


I am writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of Education (the 
Department) on June 11, 2013, by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers 
(PARCC). PARCC proposed an amendment requesting a no cost extension of the grant period for the 
purpose of completing three non-summative assessment components of the approved project and selected 
research studies requiring data that will not be available until a few months before the grant period ends. 


As you know, the Department has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan and budget 
provided that such a change does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved grant project. The 
Department’s February 28, 2011, letter establishes the review process for any amendment to PARCC’s 
approved plan. In determining whether to approve this request, the Department has applied the conditions 
noted in the February 28 letter. 


Through this amendment request, PARCC proposes to extend the development period for the diagnostic, 
formative, and speaking and listening assessment components. Accordingly, these components would not 
be operational for state use until the 2015-2016 school year. 


PARCC proposed this amendment in order to address challenges regarding state and national content 
experts having sufficient time to complete all facets of this work during the grant period, given that these 
experts are needed for both the summative and non-summative assessment development. The consortium 
reports that this change will permit PARCC to better coordinate the development of the summative and 
non-summative assessment components to minimize the time that the development work overlaps. 
PARCC reports that capacity constraints at both the state and contractor levels limit the consortium’s 
ability to simultaneously develop and review summative and non-summative assessment items and that 
this change will permit the consortium to stagger summative and non-summative development work to 
develop all components with high quality. 


In addition, the consortium is requesting an amendment to adjust its approach on its optional K-2 
formative tools by refocusing on grades K-1 and developing exemplar items and tasks that will provide 
resources to educators and states doing related work. Because of the previously approved amendment to 
develop diagnostic assessments, which will be available for grade 2, PARCC does not believe the grade 2 
formative exemplar items and tasks are necessary. It is the Department’s understanding that 

PARCC’s summative assessments in the English language arts and mathematics as well as the optional 
mid-year interim assessments are still being designed and developed for grades 3-8 and high school as 
planned and will be available and operational in the 2014-2015 school year. Furthermore, PARCC has 
stated that the assessment professional development modules, and the Partnership Resource Center 
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will be available in time for the 2014-2015 school year. PARCC’s change to the K-1 formative tools, in 
addition to cost savings realized through technology and the revised timing of development, will reduce 
PARCC’s overall budget for the non-summative assessment components. The Department anticipates 
receiving an additional amendment request detailing how these funds will be directed. 


Through this amendment request, the consortium is clarifying when it will complete several of the 
research projects outlined in its proposal. Some of its research projects depend upon data from the field 
test, which will not be available until summer 2014. Therefore, the no cost extension allows PARCC to 
use the best available data to inform continued assessment development work. 


Tesipetinesiconitl any eerie eames including the request for the extension of the 
grant period. During the first two years of the grant, PARCC experienced delays with procuring the 
services necessary to support the assessment system and challenges with project management and 
summative assessment development. As a result, the Department approves this change, in which the 
consortium is prioritizing its work to develop the summative assessments and taking advantage of a no 
cost extension to develop the three non-summative assessment components for the 2015-2016 school 
year, conditional on the consortium’s development and implementation of a revised, comprehensive 


project management and procurement plan. 


To receive full approval, PARCC must, by July 31, 2013, formally submit a revised, comprehensive 
budget and sufficiently detailed overall project plan. With that submission, PARCC must provide 
justification for the changes from the approved budget and plan, including the use of the funds saved with 
this change to the three non-summative components. The Department received a draft project plan on 
May 31, 2013, but an amendment request with additional detail and justification is necessary for the 
Department to fully analyze the proposed changes. 


As part of the regular program review process, PARCC will continue to provide a monthly update on its 
progress against project deadlines, including any delays and mitigation strategies. 


The original grant period ends on September 26, 2014. The Department is hereby approving a one year no 
cost extension for certain non-summative assessment components and selected research projects. The 
project period for this work will therefore extend through August 1, 2015. It is our understanding that this 
amendment and no cost extension will not result in a change to PARCC’s performance measures and 
outcomes, nor will they substantially change the scope and objectives of the work. Please note that we are 
expecting grantees to liquidate all funds by September 1, 2015, given that by law all Race to the Top 
Assessment funds revert to the U.S. Department of Treasury as of October 1, 2015. The Department is not 
awarding any additional funds through this amendment approval. The consortium must request and 
receive approval to move forward with no cost extensions for any additional projects. 


The grantee remains responsible for complying with all terms and conditions of the grant award and with 
all statutory and regulatory obligations. 


As noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this letter will be posted on the Department’s 
website as a public record of the amendment proposal and consideration. If you need any assistance or 
have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney at (202) 401-1960 or 


Jessica.McKinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 
Hs// 
Ann Whalen 


Director, Policy and Program Implementation 
Implementation and Support Unit 
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cc: 


Tony Bennett, Florida Department of Education 

Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Michael Cohen, Achieve, Inc. 

Linda Champion, Florida Department of Education 

Laura Slover, Achieve, Inc. 

James Mason, Mississippi Department of Education 

Mary Ann Snider, Rhode Island Department of Education 
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OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Rick Scott 
Executive Office of the Governor 
PLOS, The Capitol 

400 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 


Dear Governor Scott: 


I am writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of Education (the 
Department) on July 15, 2013 as updated by technical corrections submitted on July 22, 2013, by the 
Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC). PARCC proposed an 
amendment to support member state sustainability work through coordination by a non-profit 
organization, PARCC, Inc., composed of the member states. 


As you know, the Department has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan and budget 
provided that such a change does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved grant project. The 
Department’s February 28, 2011, letter establishes the review process for any amendment to PARCC’s 
approved plan. In determining whether to approve this request, the Department has applied the conditions 
noted in the February 28 letter. 


In January 2013, PARCC states established a non-profit organization called PARCC, Inc. to allow the 
states to continue coordination work and plan for consortium sustainability. Through this amendment 
request, PARCC proposes redirecting $3.7 million to financial management, human resources, legal 
services, sustainability planning, and transition planning related to PARCC, Inc. in service of PARCC 
member states. PARCC proposed this amendment in order to strengthen governance and project 
management capacity during the remainder of the grant period and to allow those states to determine a 
method for long-term sustainability of the assessment development begun with these grant funds. 
Continuing to develop the mechanisms the consortium will utilize is an essential part of successful 
completion of the grant work. The consortium anticipates that supplementing this sustainability work now 
will allow PARCC states enough time thoughtfully to consider the best ways for them to continue to work 
together following the grant period to accomplish such ongoing activities as standard setting, research 
demonstrating the validity and reliability of the assessment system, ongoing assessment development to 
replenish the item bank, and other activities the states determine they want to undertake together. 


PARCC indicated that the efforts outlined in this amendment proposal will be implemented through a 
memorandum of agreement (MOA) between Florida, the fiscal agent for the grant, and PARCC, Inc. 
Florida will continue to work with PARCC, Inc. through the implementation and execution of work 
according to the terms of the MOA. 


The Department approves this amendment. During the first two years of the grant, PARCC experienced 


challenges with governance and project management necessary to support the assessment system 
development. As a result, the Department approves this change, in which the consortium is expanding 
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its current and future focus on providing a sustainable structure through which PARCC states may 
support ongoing efforts while planning for operational use of the assessment system developed under this 
grant. This plan is designed to provide the resources necessary for the consortium to think strategically 
and over the long term. 


Florida, as the fiscal agent for the grant, remains responsible for ensuring that all activity related to the 
grant is done in accordance with all terms and conditions of the grant award and with all statutory and 
regulatory obligations. It is the Department’s understanding that this amendment will not result in a 
change to PARCC’s performance measures and outcomes, nor will it substantially change the scope and 
objectives of the work. 


As noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this letter will be posted on the Department’s 
website as a public record of the amendment proposal and consideration. If you need any assistance or 
have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney at (202) 401-1960 or 


Jessica.McKinney@ed. gov. 


Sincerely, 
Ms/l 


Ann Whalen 
Director, Policy and Program Implementation 
Implementation and Support Unit 


CG: Tony Bennett, Florida Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Michael Cohen, Achieve 
Linda Champion, Florida Department of Education 
Laura Slover, Achieve 
James Mason, Mississippi Department of Education 
Mary Ann Snider, Rhode Island Department of Education 
Vincent Verges, Florida Department of Education 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Rick Scott 
Executive Office of the Governor 
PLO5, The Capitol 

400 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 


Dear Governor Scott: 


Iam writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of 
Education (the Department) on August 2, 2013, by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness 
for College and Careers (PARCC). PARCC proposed an amendment to update the budget and 
work plan to reflect actual expenditures and actions completed during the first three years of 
the grant and for the remainder of the grant period. Submission of this project plan and budget 
satisfies the conditions placed on the June 17, 2013, approval of the amendment requesting a no 
cost extension for the specific purposes of developing diagnostic, formative, and speaking and 
listening assessments and completing some of the consortium’s planned research projects for 
which the consortium will require data resulting from the spring 2014 field test. 


As you know, the Department has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan and 
budget provided that such a change does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved grant 
project. The Department's February 28, 2011, letter establishes the review process for any 
amendment to PARCC’s approved plan. In determining whether to approve this request, the 
Department has applied the conditions noted in the February 28 letter. 


Through the amendment submitted on August 2, 2013 (“budget and work plan amendment”), 
the consortium proposes numerous adjustments that reflect lower-than-anticipated spending 
and revised timelines in the first three years of the grant. For example, fewer States than 
anticipated took advantage of available funds to support Governing States; the consortium 
proposes using those resources to provide stipends to item reviewers ($879,810) and Educator 
Leader Cadre members ($768,000) and to further support item development ($2.3 million). 
PARCC requests to reallocate approximately $1 million from General Assembly meetings to 
further support item development. The consortium also realized substantial cost savings from 
lower-than-anticipated higher education travel, as well as joint meetings between the 
Advisory Committee on College Readiness and the K-12 Governing Board. PARCC proposes 
reducing its budget for Transition and Implementation Institutes by nearly $3 million. As 
described in this budget and work plan amendment request, the consortium would direct these 
additional funds to assessment design and development and technology to ensure that all 
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assessment items are available in a high-quality manner and on time, including providing 
necessary “embedded supports” in the assessment system to improve its accessibility and for 
stipends for content experts to join technical working groups ($180,000). PARCC also proposes 
using some assessment design and development funds to rent the technology platform for the 
field test in the 2013-2014 school year, instead of using its own open-source platform, in 
addition to contracting for the development of an open-source platform for future 
administrations of the assessments. 


PARCC proposes reducing the budget for research and evaluation by $3.8 million. The 
consortium identifies several research projects which are no longer relevant or are relevant but 
require data that will not be available during the grant period. Accordingly, PARCC proposes 
carrying out several studies after the grant period when such data are available, Through this 
amendment, PARCC also requests permission to redirect its focus away from such tools as 
model instructional units and college-ready tools, which are currently being developed by 
States and can be shared among them. In this budget and work plan amendment, the 
consortium identified and proposed using $300,000 to facilitate coordination across States for 
such efforts. The consortium also proposes narrowing the range of professional development 
modules it will produce to focus on those related to assessment administration, while allowing 
States to take the lead in such areas as data analysis. Similarly, this budget and work plan 
amendment proposes reducing the number of Technical Issues and Policy meetings (TIPs) and 
redirecting the funds saved (approximately $350,000) to the Educator Leader Cadre efforts that 
convene groups of educators from each State for training in PARCC assessments, tools, and 
resources. The consortium also proposes using cost savings realized from below-expected TIP 
travel costs for item development (approximately $362,000). The consortium proposes revising 
the technology budget module to redirect funds previously identified for the text complexity 
diagnostic tool and related technology to the diagnostic assessment and the speaking and 
listening components. Finally, the consortium proposed increasing funding for the project 
management partner. 


‘The Department conditionally approves this amendment) The Department appreciates PARCC 


addressing and prioritizing milestones critical to the overall success of the project. Moving 
forward, the work plan and budget will serve as the basis for evaluating PARCC’s progress. 
However, the revisions and updates demonstrate that the consortium has taken longer than 
planned to complete some aspects of the assessment system. One such aspect is PARCC’s plan 
to procure its own open-source technology components. Since the technology platform will 
serve the consortium in future years, it is critical to ensure that the development process 
receives the time and attention it needs. Accordingly, it will be most beneficial to both the 
Department and the States for the consortium to spend additional time on this effort. 
Additionally, the proposed budget changes result in a significant amount of funds being used 
during year four of the grant. The Department urges the consortium to create capacity to pay 
particular attention to careful and expedient contracting and financial management. 


Therefore, the Department approves this amendment conditional on the following: 

(1) PARCC will submit, by September 30, 2013, a high-quality request for a no cost 
extension for the technology components it plans to procure. Such a request will include 
consideration of the implications of the request on other aspects of the assessment 
system. 

(2) Provide a financial, procurement, and contracting staffing plan as well as a plan to 
ensure high-quality communication with vendors. 


Florida, as the fiscal agent for the grant, remains responsible for ensuring that all activity related 
to the grant is done in accordance with all terms and conditions of the grant award and with all 
statutory and regulatory obligations. It is the Department’s understanding that this amendment 
will not result in a change to PARCC’s performance measures and outcomes, nor will it 
substantially change the scope and objectives of the work. 


As noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this letter will be posted on the 
Department's website as a public record of the amendment proposal and consideration. If you 
need any assistance or have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney at 


(202) 401-1960 or Jessica. McKinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 


//s// 


Ann Whalen 
Director, Policy and Program Implementation 
Implementation and Support Unit 


cc: Pam Stewart, Florida Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Michael Cohen, Achieve 
Linda Champion, Florida Department of Education 
Laura Slover, Achieve 
James Mason, Mississippi Department of Education 
Mary Ann Snider, Rhode Island Department of Education 
Vincent Verges, Florida Department of Education 
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OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Rick Scott 
Executive Office of the Governor 
PLOS, The Capitol 

400 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0001 


Dear Governor Scott: 


I am writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of Education (the 
Department) on September 6, 2013, by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and 
Careers (PARCC). PARCC proposed an amendment requesting a no-cost extension of the grant period for 
the purpose of completing development of technology components, including assessment administration, 
scoring and reporting, and shared technology services. 


As you know, the Department has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan and budget 
provided that such a change does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved grant project. The 
Department’s February 28, 2011, letter establishes the review process for any amendment to PARCC’s 
approved plan. In determining whether to approve this request, the Department has applied the conditions 
noted in the February 28 letter. 


Through this amendment request, PARCC proposes to extend the development period for the custom 
PARCC-designed technology components that will help the States continue to develop, administer, 
deliver, score, and report assessments. These systems will support both summative and non-summative 
(i.e., diagnostic, formative, and mid-year) assessments and will be fully modular and interoperable. 
PARCC will phase the technology development. Accordingly, the reporting services will be available in 
fall 2014; the item bank, delivery platform, and shared services will be available for non-summative 
assessment field testing in winter/spring 2015; and full operational use for all modules will begin in the 
2015-2016 school year. PARCC has stated that the assessment professional development modules, and 
the Partnership Resource Center will be available in time for the 2014-2015 school year; they are not 
included in this no-cost extension request. The consortium has developed plans that will provide for the 
temporary use of assessment development and administration platforms in the intervening time period. 
PARCC proposed this amendment in order to address timing challenges regarding technology 
procurement and development. By extending the development timeline, PARCC will ensure that it 
maximizes value, reliability, and quality of the resulting products. 


requesting an extension of the grant period for the purpose of 
technology infrastructure development. Extending the available time for this development work will 
ensure that the States get the best value for the funds allocated. It will also increase time available to test 
the system and to prepare for implementing full operational use of these systems in the 2015-2016 school 
year. 


The original grant period ends on September 26, 2014. The Department is hereby approving a one-year 
no-cost extension for the development of assessment development, administration, and scoring/reporting 
technology infrastructure. The project period for this work will therefore extend through August 1, 2015. 
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It is our understanding that this amendment and no-cost extension will not result in a change to PARCC’s 
performance measures and outcomes, nor will they substantially change the scope and objectives of the 
work. Please note that we expect grantees to liquidate all funds by September 1, 2015, given that, by law, 
all Race to the Top Assessment funds revert to the U.S. Department of Treasury as of October 1, 2015. 
The Department is not awarding any additional funds through this amendment approval. The consortium 
must request and receive approval to move forward with no-cost extensions for any additional projects. 


The grantee remains responsible for complying with all terms and conditions of the grant award and with 
all statutory and regulatory obligations. Florida, as the fiscal agent for the grant, remains responsible for 
ensuring that all activity related to the grant is done in accordance with all terms and conditions of the 
grant award and with all statutory and regulatory obligations. 


As noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this letter will be posted on the Department’s 
website as a public record of the amendment proposal and consideration. If you need any assistance or 
have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney at (202) 401-1960 or 


Jessica.McKinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ 


Ann Whalen 
Director, Policy and Program Implementation 
Implementation and Support Unit 


ce: Pam Stewart, Florida Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Michael Cohen, Achieve, Inc. 
Linda Champion, Florida Department of Education 
Laura Slover, Achieve, Inc. 
James Mason, Mississippi Department of Education 
Mary Ann Snider, Rhode Island Department of Education 
Martha Asbury, Florida Department of Education 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 





The Honorable Martin O’Malley 
Office of the Governor 

100 State Circle 

Annapolis, Maryland 21401 


Dear Governor O’Malley: 


I am writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of Education (the 
Department) on July 15, 2014, by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers 
(PARCC), and the technical corrections submitted on July 25, 2014. PARCC proposed an amendment 
requesting a no-cost extension of the grant period for the purpose of finalizing assessment development 
technology services, educator resources, and consortium coordination. In addition, PARCC requested 
several adjustments to the budgets for various projects. 


As you know, the Department has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan and budget 
provided that such a change does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved grant project. The 
Department’s February 28, 2011, letter establishes the review process for any amendment to PARCC’s 
approved plan. In determining whether to approve this request, the Department has applied the conditions 
noted in the February 28 letter. 


Through this amendment request, PARCC proposes to extend the development period for the final portion 
of grant-funded assessment items through April 2015. The consortium also requests to extend the 
technology portion of the project through August 1, 2015 in order to implement technology support and 
verification processes. PARCC will continue coordination efforts across States and will hold additional 
convenings for both elementary and secondary education leaders and higher education leaders. By 
extending the development timeline, PARCC will ensure that it maximizes value, reliability, and quality 
of the resulting products. 


The consortium proposed changes to its budget. In several cases, particularly regarding research and 
evaluation, the major cause of proposed budget adjustments was to reflect a single contract in only one 
budget module, as opposed to identifying in a single contract costs relevant to multiple budget modules. 
In addition, the consortium realized cost savings related to travel and meetings in several project areas. 


Sa i requesting an extension of the grant period for the purpose of 
inalizing assessment development, technology efforts, educator resources, and consortium coordination 
through August 1, 2015. 


It is our understanding that this amendment and no-cost extension will not result in a change to PARCC’s 
performance measures and outcomes, nor will they substantially change the scope and objectives of the 
work, Please note that we expect grantees to liquidate all funds by September 1, 2015, given that, by law, 
all Race to the Top Assessment funds revert to the U.S. Department of Treasury as of October 1, 2015. 
The Department is not awarding any additional funds through this amendment approval. The consortium 
must request and receive approval to move forward with no-cost extensions for any additional projects. 
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The grantee remains responsible for complying with all terms and conditions of the grant award and with 
all statutory and regulatory obligations. Florida, as the fiscal agent for the grant, remains responsible for 
ensuring that all activity related to the grant is done in accordance with all terms and conditions of the 
grant award and with all statutory and regulatory obligations. 


As noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this letter will be posted on the Department’s 
website as a public record of the amendment proposal and consideration. If you need any assistance or 
have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney at (202) 401-1960 or 


Jessica.McKinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ 


Ann Whalen 
Director, Policy and Program Implementation 
Implementation and Support Unit 


cer Lillian Lowery, Maryland Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Laura Slover, PARCC, Inc. 
James Mason, Mississippi Department of Education 
Mary Ann Snider, Rhode Island Department of Education 
Kristy Michel, Maryland Department of Education 
Tilda Johnson, Maryland Department of Education 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 








The Honorable Martin O’Malley 
Office of the Governor 

100 State Circle 

Annapolis, Maryland 21401 


Dear Governor O’Malley: 


I am writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of Education (the 
Department) on September 23, 2014, by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and 
Careers (PARCC). PARCC proposed an amendment requesting minor budget adjustments to several 
projects already approved for a no-cost extension. 


As you know, the Department has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan and budget 
provided that such a change does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved grant project. The 
Department’s February 28, 2011, letter establishes the review process for any amendment to PARCC’s 
approved plan. In determining whether to approve this request, the Department has applied the conditions 
noted in the February 28 letter. 


Through this amendment request, PARCC proposes minor changes in the areas of Assessment 
Development, Educator Leader Cadres, K-2 Formative Tools, and Project Management, generally 
requesting to use small amounts of funds identified for year 4 in the no-cost extension period. The 
consortium requests reallocation of $44,000 from Governance year 4 to Project Management in the no- 
cost extension period. By realigning these budgets, PARCC will ensure that it maximizes value, 
reliability, and quality of the resulting work. 


equesting budget adjustments during the no-cost extension 
period for the purpose of finalizing assessment development, Educator Leader Cadre work, K-2 formative 
tools, and project management through August 1, 2015. 


It is our understanding that this amendment and no-cost extension will not result in a change to PARCC’s 
performance measures and outcomes, nor will they substantially change the scope and objectives of the 
work. Please note that we expect grantees to liquidate all funds by September 1, 2015, given that, by law, 
all Race to the Top Assessment funds revert to the U.S. Department of Treasury as of October 1, 2015. 
The Department is not awarding any additional funds through this amendment approval. The consortium 
must request and receive approval to move forward with no-cost extensions for any additional projects. 
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The grantee remains responsible for complying with all terms and conditions of the grant award and with 
all statutory and regulatory obligations. Florida, as the fiscal agent for the grant, remains responsible for 
ensuring that all activity related to the grant is done in accordance with all terms and conditions of the 
grant award and with all statutory and regulatory obligations. 


As noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this letter will be posted on the Department’s 
website as a public record of the amendment proposal and consideration. If you need any assistance or 
have any questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney at (202) 401-1960 or 


Jessica.McKinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ 


Patrick Rooney 
Acting Director, Policy and Program Implementation 
Implementation and Support Unit 


cc: Lillian Lowery, Maryland Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Laura Slover, PARCC, Inc. 
Mary Ann Snider, Rhode Island Department of Education 
Kristy Michel, Maryland Department of Education 
Tilda Johnson, Maryland Department of Education 
Doug Strader, Maryland Department of Education 
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The Honorable Larry Hogan 
Office of the Governor 

100 State Circle 

Annapolis, MD 21401 


Dear Governor Hogan: 


I am writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of Education (ED) 
on January 15, 2015, by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC). 
PARCC proposed an amendment requesting to reallocate up to $3,157,860 to pay for technology 
warranties. 


ED has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan and budget provided that such a change 
does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved grant project. ED’s F ebruary 28, 2011 letter 
establishes the review process for any amendment to PARCC’s approved plan. In determining whether 
to approve this request, ED has applied the conditions noted in the February 28 letter. 

Through this amendment request, PARCC proposes reallocating funds previously identified for, but not 
included in contracts for, assessment design and development. The consortium requests permission to 
apply these funds to the technology budget to add warranties to three existing technology contracts. 
These warranties would provide for updates, configuration, and quality control as needed. By realigning 
these budgets, PARCC will ensure that it maximizes value, reliability, quality, and sustainability of the 
systems. 


_ ED approves this amendment request related to the no cost extension period through August 1, 2015. 


Upon final contract negotiation, PARCC must update its overall budget to demonstrate how any funds of 
the up to $3,157,860 not applied to warranties will be used, if that becomes the case. It is our 
understanding that this amendment will not result in a change to PARCC’s performance measures and 
outcomes, nor will it substantially change the scope and objectives of the work. Please note that we 
expect grantees to liquidate all funds by September 1, 2015, given that, by law, all Race to the Top 
Assessment funds revert to the U.S. Department of Treasury as of October 1, 2015. ED is not awarding 
any additional funds through this amendment approval. 


The grantee remains responsible for complying with all terms and conditions of the grant award and 
with all statutory and regulatory obligations. Maryland, as the fiscal agent for the grant, remains 
responsible for ensuring that all activity related to the grant is done in accordance with all terms and 
conditions of the grant award and with all statutory and regulatory obligations. 
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As noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this letter will be posted on ED’s website as a 
public record of the amendment proposal and consideration. If you need any assistance or have any 
questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney at (202) 401-1960 or 


jessica.mckinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ 


Deborah S. Delisle 
Assistant Secretary 


cc: Lillian Lowery, Maryland Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Laura Slover, PARCC, Inc. 
Mary Ann Snider, Rhode Island Department of Education 
Kristy Michel, Maryland Department of Education 
Tilda Johnson, Maryland Department of Education 
Doug Strader, Maryland Department of Education 
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The Honorable Larry Hogan 
Office of the Governor 

100 State Circle 

Annapolis, MD 21401 


Dear Governor Hogan: 


I am writing in response to the amendment request submitted to the U.S. Department of Education (ED) 
on February 6, 2015, and updated on March 16, 2015, by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness 
for College and Careers (PARCC). PARCC proposed an amendment totaling $416,272 reflecting 
changes in the budgets for certain studies and external experts. 


ED has the authority to approve an amendment to your plan and budget provided that such a change 
does not alter the scope or objectives of the approved grant project. ED’s February 28, 2011, letter 
establishes the review process for any amendment to PARCC’s approved plan. In determining whether 
to approve this request, ED has applied the conditions noted in the February 28 letter. Through this 
amendment request, PARCC proposes reallocating funds previously identified due to a lower-than- 
anticipated final cost of a cognitive complexity study and elimination of a content alignment study as a 
result of other similar research currently ongoing by another entity. The consortium requests permission 
to apply these funds to the achievement standard-setting preparation and to support from external 
experts to ensure continuous improvement. PARCC is maintaining all such funds in the research and 
psychometrics budget module, shifting them among projects within that budget. 


equest related to the no cost extension period through August 1, 2015. It 
is ED’s understanding that this amendment will not result in a change to PARCC’s performance 
measures and outcomes, nor will it substantially change the scope and objectives of the work. Please 
note that ED expects grantees to liquidate all funds by September 1, 2015, given that, by law, all Race to 
the Top Assessment funds revert to the U.S. Department of Treasury as of October 1, 2015. ED is not 
awarding any additional funds through this amendment approval. 


The grantee remains responsible for complying with all terms and conditions of the grant award and 
with all statutory and regulatory obligations. Maryland, as the fiscal agent for the grant, remains 
responsible for ensuring that all activity related to the grant is done in accordance with all terms and 
conditions of the grant award and with all statutory and regulatory obligations. Please note that approval 
of this amendment, including the projects identified, does not constitute approval of the assessment 
system. Each State assessment system will be required to demonstrate compliance with ED’s peer 
review process for State assessments. More information about that process will be forthcoming later this 
year. 
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As noted in our communication of February 28, 2011, this letter will be posted on ED’s website as a 
public record of the amendment proposal and consideration. If you need any assistance or have any 
questions, please do not hesitate to contact Jessica McKinney of my staff at (202) 401-1960 or at: 
Jessica.McKinney@ed.gov. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ 


Deborah S. Delisle 
Assistant Secretary 


cs Lillian Lowery, Maryland Department of Education 
Mitchell Chester, Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Laura Slover, PARCC, Inc. 
Mary Ann Snider, Rhode Island Department of Education 
Kristy Michel, Maryland Department of Education 
Tilda Johnson, Maryland Department of Education 
Doug Strader, Maryland Department of Education 
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Competing Principles * 


Race to the Top, a $4 billion US education reform effort, produced valuable lessons on designing a 
competition-based program. Joanne Weiss is an independent education consultant. 


By Joanne Weiss { Fall 2015 She was formerly director of the Race to the Top program and 
also served as chief of staff to US Secretary of Education Arne Duncan. 


I n 2009, the US Department of Education 
(http://www.ed.gov/) unveiled Race to the Top 
(http://www2.ed.gov/programs/racetothetop/index.html) , a 
competition-based initiative that leveraged funding 
that Congress had appropriated as-part of the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
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but also in other fields. 


SEE AS ERE AAS EY a eT en rn ornare eae. It arguably 


drove more change in education at the state, district, and school levels than any federal competition 


had previously been able to achieve, (ere A eS Oe Ca a rrr TTR 


eres. In addition, new curriculum 


materials funded through Race to the Top and released in 2014 are already in use in 20 percent of 





’ classrooms nationwide. 





Create a Real Competition 





@2sixb- The competition took place during a time of profound budgetary challenge for state 


governments, so the large pot of funding that we had to offer was a significant inducement for states 
to compete. But the appropriation for ARRA included nearly $100 billion for another program that 
benefited the education sector, the State Fiscal Stabilization Fund (SFSF). That sum dwarfed the 


allocation for Race to the Top. What’s more, every state automatically received SFSF funding on a 


pro-rata basis, whereas our program required states to write and submit detailed applications. @&REp. 
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(Quieres. But because our goal was to enable meaningful educational improvement, we 
adopted an approach that channeled substantial funding to the worthiest applicants. 


Second, we kept politics out of the selection process. Iga ea racived cumsrsmeetieeddemer 
——a Pr , ; fanesial i aeineniemnions : ' 
qinanniiinnintnescireeeeemmsitemess, we sct up a peer-review process that relied on a 
panel of independent education experts. After the panel had scored each state’s application, we 


arranged all of the submitted plans by score in a state-blind way. We then funded the highest-scoring 


states. 


Third, we placed governors at the center of the application process. iis ce 


. . eo. 
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eres We drew governors to the competition by offering them a well-funded vehicle 
for altering the life trajectories of children in their states. 





Pursue Clear Goals (in a Flexible Way) 
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Even as we were clear about the outcomes that Race to the Top sought to promote, @iiip 
Chea we aimed to provide enough clarity to ensure that applicants 


and reviewers would have a shared understanding of competition criteria. [7 





Our commitment to being systemic in scope and clear about expectations, (aD 


ditipemeeneries, was 2 key strength of the initiative. Qeapiemepeaesleeoseteebeeembetiiee, 
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The overall goal of the competition was to promote appreaches to,education reform. thatwould. be. 


coherent, systemic, and statewide. a eS eres eal 
ERADICATED! 





States control many of the main levers in education: They set educational content standards, 


commission standardized assessments, establish accountability systems, oversee teacher licensing, and 


provide substantial funding to schools. GHEE Sete ia ai eee aaa 
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ATTA SPR ny eee ON OTD. With Race to the Top, we aimed to encourage 
states and districts to achieve alignment around a shared set of education policies and goals. 

To meet that challenge, we required each participating district to execute a binding memorandum of 
understanding (MOU) with its state. This MOU codified the commitments that the district and the 
state made to each other. Reviewers judged each district's depth of commitment by the specific terms 
and conditions in its MOU and by the number of signatories on that document. (Ideally, the 
superintendent, the school board president, and the leader of the union or teachers’ association in each 


district would all sign the MOU.) 


The purpose of the MOU process was to generate serious conversations among state and local 
education officials about their state’s Race to the Top plan. The success of the process varied by state, 
but over time these MOUs—combined, in some cases, with states’ threats to withhold funding from 


districts—led to difficult but often productive engagement between state education agencies and local 
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Encourage Broad Stakeholder Buy-In 
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GEHUe ee arienseeieie. Our underlying goal was to enable each state to 


achieve an appropriate blend of executive leadership, union support, and community engagement. 





governor, the chief state school officer, and the president of the state board of education—by 


requiring each of them to sign their state’s Race to the Top application. In doing so, they attested that 


their office fully supported the state’s reform proposal. 


Second, we requested (but did not require) the inclusion of signatures by three district officials—the 
superintendent, the school board president, and the leader of the relevant teachers’ union or teachers’ 
association—on each district-level MOU. This approach, among other benefits, gave unions standing 


in the application process without giving them veto power over it. 


Third, we created tangible incentives for states to gain a wide base of community support for their 
plans. Securing buy-in from multiple stakeholders—business groups, parents’ groups, community 
organizations, and foundations, for example—earned points for a state’s application. Having the 


support of a state’s teachers’ union earned additional points. 


Fourth, as part of the judging process, we required officials from each state that reached the finalist 
stage to meet in-person with reviewers to present their proposals and answer reviewers’ questions. At 


this meeting, a team that often included the state’s governor—as well as union leaders, district 
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officials, and the state’s education chief—made its case : reviewers. We imposed this requirement 
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plan and fully committed to it. (This was particularly critical in cases where states had used 
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ERADICATED! 
Promote Change from the Start 


One of the most surprising achievements of Race to the Top was its ability to drive significant change 
before the department awarded a single dollar to applicants. States changed laws related to education 
policy. They adopted new education standards. They joined national assessment consortia. Three 


design features spurred this kind of upfront change. 


First, we imposed an eligibility requirement. A state could not enter the competition if it had laws on 
the books that prohibited linking the evaluation of teachers and principals to the performance of their 


students. Several states changed their laws in order to earn the right to compete. 


Second, we decided to award points for accomplishments that occurred before a state had submitted 


its application. @uaimigmineatmeameatisi, we created two types of criteria for states to address. 


State Reform Conditions criteria applied to actions that a state had completed before filing its 
application. Reform Plan criteria, by contrast, pertained to steps that a state would take if it won the 


competition. 


The State Reform Conditions criteria accounted for about half of all points that the competition 


would award. Our goal was to encourage each state to review its legal infrastructure for education and 


to rationalize that structure in a way that supported its new education agenda. GQ 


Gil Gis kidd Tethers impli dnp hie he Biaihadatinn ine To our surprise, meanwhile, many 


states also changed laws to help meet criteria related to their reform plan. Grmteepeshentikces 
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» Education experts provided analyses of competition 


data. el researchers will te mining this trove of information for years to come. 
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Build a Climate of Support 





Three factors helped applicants meet the challenge of entering the competition. 


First, stakeholders across the country mobilized to provide support to states. Experts developed 
roadmaps for applicants to follow. Foundations offered both human and financial capital. Business 


leaders helped guide strategic planning processes for many states. 


Second, we designed the application process in the form of a step-by-step guide that anticipated the 
problems that states might encounter in formulating their reform initiatives. 





Third, we engaged in extensive outreach to applicants. We hosted webinars and held all-day in- 


person sessions in which we walked state officials through each item on the application. We also 
created a rapid-response system for answering questions that came in from states. Cross-functional 
teams—teams that included policymakers, lawyers, budget analysts, and program officers, among 


others—logged and tracked—inquiries and worked to answer them quickly, accurately, and in plain 
English. 


Ensure Accountability 
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@2EpRitammatmianiqes. To mitigate over-commitment, we adopted three strategies, 





First, we asked applicants to set targets that were “ambitious yet achievable.” The mandate to combine 
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those two qualities, we hoped, would result in a productive tension qgughalamalmme icq ptouseemmniieenaten 
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Second, we asked applicants to submit evidence to support theirelaims,,ansome.anitesias werequired 

very specific forms of evidence. In other cases, the provigisn BPA detice Was “optional” i la 


Third, we required each state’s attorney general to sign a statement that attested to the accuracy of any 
information in his or her state’s application that pertained to state law. Race to the Top reviewers 
were in no position to interpret state law, so it was critical to have this check on the accuracy of 


applicants’ claims. 


None of these approaches was sufficient to rein in the inclination of applicants to over-promise. 
Changes to certain federal rules would help solve this problem. Agencies should be able to set aside 
adequate funding to conduct peer-review processes, and they should receive broad leeway in managing 
those processes. That way, agencies would have the resources that they need to retain strong reviewers 
and to undertake thorough reviews of applicants’ implementation capacity. In addition, agencies 
should have the ability—without going through a years-long appeals process—to withhold or 
withdraw funds from grantees that fail to implement their plans. As long as the threat of losing funds 


remains weak, applicants will have an incentive to exaggerate first and beg for forgiveness later. 


(Comperitions aren imperfect way to ehive GRANGE, Yer as our experience with Race to the Top 


shows, they can serve as a crucible of reform for forward-thinking leaders. A well-designed 
competition can spur innovation, create a marketplace for new ideas, engage multiple stakeholders in 
a broad-based reform effort, and create conditions in which rapid change is possible—even in a 
traditionally change-resistant field. We will not know the full impact of Race to the Top for several 


more years. Already, though, it has provided important lessons for policymakers. 


SO eee 


Joanne Weiss is an independent education consultant. She was formerly director of the Race to the Top program and also 


served as chief of staff to US Secretary of Education Arne Duncan. 
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OFFICE OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


DEC 2 1 2015 


The Honorable Mitchell ID. Chester 

Commissioner 

Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
75 Pleasant Street 

Malden, MA 02148 


Dear Commissioner Chester: 


T am writing regarding thc Massachusetts State Board of Education’s recent decision to continue to permit local 
‘educational agencies (LEAs) in Massachusetts the choice to administer one of two academic assessments during 
the 2015-2016 school year and the impact of that decision on the State's Title I, Part A grant award under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended by the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 
(ESEA). Specifically, 1 understand that the State Board approved LEAs to administer assessments in 
reading/language arts and mathematics in grades 3-8 from either the Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment 
System (MCAS) or the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC). 


I know that we agree that it is critical that States administer a single Statewide assessment in reading/language 
arts and in mathematics so that educators, students. and parents have clear. consistent feedback about how 
students are doing. A single Statewide assessment in each subject serves a critical equity purpose. ensuring that 
all students-are-being held.to the same high standards regardless of their zip code or background. In fact, a 
single Statewide assessment in reading/language arts and mathematics has been a significant part of the strong. 
sustained plan in Massachusetts that has made it one of the highest-performing States in the nation. The recently 
reauthorized version of the ESEA, known as the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA), maintains the 
requirement tor each State to administer a single Statewide assessment. 


Massachusetts's original ESEA flexibility request in 2011 was approved by the U.S. Department of Education 
(ED) based, in part. on an assurance that the State would require all of its LEAs to administer the same 
Statewide academic assessments in reading/language arts and mathematics aligned to the State’s college- and 
career-ready standards to all students in the State no later than the 2014--2015 school year and each year 
thereafter. For the 2014-2015 schoo! year, contrary to this assurance, Massachusetts permitted LEAs to choose 
to administer either MCAS or PARCC assessments in grades 3-8. On October 9, 2014, in extending 
Massachusetts’s request for ESEA flexibility through the 2014-2015 school year, ED indicated that such a 
choice was a violation of section 1111(b)(3)(C){i) of the ESEA. which requires the State to administer the same 
assessments to all students. [;D indicated that Massachusetts would need io come into compliance by the 
2015-2016 schooi year, and cach schoo] year thereafter, through the administration of a single Statewide 
assessment system. In response. Massachusetts submitted a high-quality plan to administer in the 2015-2016 
school year the same assessments to all students in grades 3—8 in reading/language arts and mathematics aligned 
to the State’s colicge- and career-ready standards. 
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Section 1111(b)(3)(C)(i) of the ESEA requires the State to administer the same assessments io all students. The 
State Board's decision on November 17, 2015, appears to make Massachusetts’s compliance with this condition 
unlikely. Therefore, pursuant to the authority in 2 C.F.R. §§ 200.207 and 3474.10, I have determined to place 
Massachusetts’s Title I. Part A award on “high-risk” status immediately. 


In order to remove the high-risk status for Title 1, Part A. Massachusetts must provide evidence, by May 31. 
2016, that it selected and administered the same Statewide assessments in reading/language arts and 
mathematics to all students in grades 3-8 in the 2015-2016 school year, and the State commits to doing so each 
year thereafter. If the State fails to administer the same academic assessments in reading/language arts and 
mathematics to all students in grades 3~8 in the 2015- 2016 school year, ED may withhold a portion of the 
State's Title |. Part A administrative funds, consistent with section 1111(g)(2) of the ESEA. 


Massachusetts may request reconsideration of its “high-risk” designation for Title I, Part A by submitting to me 
in writing, no later than 10 business days from the date of this letter, a detailed description setting forth the basis 
for its belief that this designation is improper, including the specific facts that support its position. If 
Massachusetts chooses to request such reconsideration. that request must be submitted via e-mail to me, with a 
copy to Millicent Bentley-Memon and Chuenee Boston at: OSS.Massachusetts@ed. Ov, as well as by U.S. mail 
or commercial delivery. If { do not receive a request for reconsideration by January 6, Massachusetts’s “high- 
risk™ status for Title I], Part A will be considered final, and will be lifted only upon completing the actions set 
forth above. 


Massachusetis continues to have an affirmative responsibility to cnsure that it and its LEAs are in compliance 
with Federal civil rights laws that prohibit discrimination based on race, color. national origin, sex. disability, 
and age in their implementation of ESEA flexibility. These laws include Title V1 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Title LX of the Education Amendments of 1972. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Title II of 
the Americans with Disabilities Act, the Age Discrimination Act of 1 975, and requirements under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 


If you have any questions regarding this letter, or the implementation of Massachusetts’s ESEA flexibility . 
request or Title I, Part A program. please contact Millicent Bentley-Memon or Chuenee Boston of my staff at: 
OSS.Massachusetts@ed. gov. 


Thank you for your commitment and continued focus on enhancing education for all of Massachusetts’s 
students. 


Sincerely, 


~ 
4 | 
<s\ _ ee 
nn Whalen 


Delegated the authority to perform the functions 
and duties of Assistant Secretary for Elementary 
and Secondary Education 


Ch: Ma: Pakos, Massachusetis Department of Education 
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Subpart A—Improving Basic Pro- 
grams Operated by Local 
Educational Agencies 


STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS 


§200.1 State responsibilities for devel- 
oping challenging academic stand- 
ards. 


(a) Academic standards in general. A 
State must develop challenging aca- 
demic content and student academic 
achievement standards that will be 
used by the State, its local educational 
agencies (LEAs), and its schools to 
carry out subpart A of this part. These 
academic standards must— 

(1) Be the same academic content and 
academic achievement standards that 
the State applies to all public schools 
and public school students in the 
State, including the public schools and 
public school students served under 
subpart A of this part, except as pro- 
vided in paragraphs (d) and (e) of this 
section, which apply only to the 
State’s academic achievement stand- 
ards; 

(2) Include the same knowledge and 
skills expected of all students and the 
same levels of achievement expected of 
all students, except as provided in 
paragraphs (d) and (e) of this section; 
and 

(3) Include at least mathematics, 
reading/language arts, and, beginning 
in the 2005-2006 school year, science, 
and may include other subjects deter- 
mined by the State. 

(b) Academic content standards. (1) The 
challenging academic content stand- 
ards required under paragraph (a) of 
this section must— 

(i) Specify what all students are ex- 
pected to know and be able to do; 

(ii) Contain coherent and rigorous 
content; and 

(iii) Encourage the teaching of ad- 
vanced skills. 

(2) A State’s academic content stand- 
ards may— 

(i) Be grade specific; or, 
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(ii) Cover more than one grade if 
grade-level content expectations are 
provided for each of grades 3 through 8. 

(3) At the high school level, the aca- 
demic content standards must define 
the knowledge and skills that all high 
school students are expected to know 
and be able to do in at least reading/ 
language arts, mathematics, and, be- 
ginning in the 2005-06 school year, 
science, irrespective of course titles or 
years completed. 

(c) Academic achievement standards. (1) 
The challenging student academic 
achievement standards required under 
paragraph (a) of this section must— 

(i) Be aligned with the State’s aca- 
demic content standards; and 

(ii) Include the following components 
for each content area: 

(A) Achievement levels that describe 
at least— 

(1) Two levels of high achievement— 
proficient and advanced—that deter- 
mine how well students are mastering 
the material in the State’s academic 
content standards; and 

(2) A third level of achievement— 
basic—to provide complete information 
about the progress of lower-achieving 
students toward mastering the pro- 
ficient and advanced levels of achieve- 
ment. 

(B) Descriptions of the competencies 
associated with each achievement 
level. 

(C) Assessment scores (‘‘cut scores’’) 
that differentiate among the achieve- 
ment levels as specified in paragraph 
(c)(1)Gii)(A) of this section, and a de- 
scription of the rationale and proce- 
dures used to determine each achieve- 
ment level. ' 

(2) A State must develop academic 
achievement standards for every grade 
and subject assessed, even if the 
State’s academic content standards 
cover more than one grade. 

(3) With respect to academic achieve- 
ment standards in science, a State 
must develop— 

(i) Achievement levels and descrip- 
tions no later than the 2005-06 school 
year; and 

(ii) Assessment scores (‘‘cut scores’’) 
after the State has developed its 
science assessments but no later than 
the 2007-08 school year. 


(a) Alternate academic achievement 
standards. For students under section 
602(3) of the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act with the most sig- 
nificant cognitive disabilities who take 
an alternate assessment, a State may, 
through a documented and validated 
standards-setting process, define alter- 
nate academic achievement standards, 
provided those standards— 

(1) Are aligned with the State’s aca- 
demic content standards; 

(2) Promote access to the general 
curriculum; and 

(3) Reflect professional judgment of 
the highest achievement standards pos- 
sible. 

(e) Modified academic achievement 
standards. (1) For students with disabil- 
ities under section 602(3) of the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) who meet the State’s criteria 
under paragraph (e)(2) of this section, a 
State may define modified academic 
achievement standards, provided those 
standards— 

(i) Are aligned with the State’s aca- 
demic content standards for the grade 
in which the student is enrolled: 

(ii) Are challenging for eligible stu- 
dents, but may be less difficult than 
the grade-level academic achievement 
standards under paragraph (c) of this 
section; 

(iii) Include at least three achieve- 
ment levels; and 

(iv) Are developed through a docu- 
mented and validated standards-setting 
process that includes broad stake- 
holder input, including persons knowl- 
edgeable about the State’s academic 
content standards and experienced in 
standards setting and special educators 
who are most knowledgeable about stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

(2) In the guidelines that a State es- 

tablishes under paragraph (f)(1) of this 
section, the State must include criteria 
for IEP teams to use in determining 
which students with disabilities are eli- 
gible to be assessed based on modified 
academic achievement standards. 
Those criteria must include, but are 
not limited to, each of the following: 
_ (i) The student’s disability has pre- 
cluded the student from achieving 
grade-level proficiency, as  dem- 
onstrated by such objective evidence as 
the student’s performance on— 
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(A) The State’s assessments de- 
scribed in § 200.2; or 

(B) Other assessments that can val- 
idly document academic achievement. 

(ii)(A) The student’s progress to date 
in response to appropriate instruction, 
including special education and related 
services designed to address the stu- 
dent’s individual needs, is such that, 
even if significant growth occurs, the 
IEP team is reasonably certain that 
the student will not achieve grade- 
level proficiency within the year cov- 
ered by the student’s IEP. 

(B) The determination of the stu- 
dent’s progress must be based on mul- 
tiple measurements, over a period of 
time, that are valid for the subjects 
being assessed. 

(iii) If the student’s IEP includes 
goals for a subject assessed under 
§200.2, those goals must be based on the 
academic content standards for the 
grade in which the student is enrolled, 
consistent with paragraph (f)(2) of this 
section. 

(f) State guidelines. If a State defines 
alternate or modified academic 
achievement standards under para- 
graph (d) or (e) of this section, the 
State must do the following— 

(1) For students who are assessed 
based on either alternate or modified 
academic achievement standards, the 
State must— 

(i) Establish and monitor implemen- 
tation of clear and appropriate guide- 
lines for IEP teams to apply in deter- 
mining— 

(A) Students with the most signifi- 
cant cognitive disabilities who will be 
assessed based on alternate academic 
achievement standards; and 

(B) Students with disabilities who 
meet the criteria in paragraph (e)(2) of 
this section who will be assessed based 
on modified academic achievement 
standards. These students may be as- 
sessed based on modified academic 
achievement standards in one or more 
subjects for which assessments are ad- 
ministered under § 200.2; 

(ii) Inform IEP teams that students 
eligible to be assessed based on alter- 
nate or modified academic achieve- 
ment standards may be from any of the 
disability categories listed in the 
IDEA; 
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(iii) Provide to IEP teams a clear ex- 
planation of the differences between 
assessments based on grade-level aca- 
demic achievement standards and 
those based on modified or alternate 
academic achievement standards, in- 
cluding any effects of State and local 
policies on the student’s education re- 
sulting from taking an alternate as- 
sessment based on alternate or modi- 
fied academic achievement standards 
(such as whether only satisfactory per- 
formance on a regular assessment 
would qualify a student for a regular 
high school diploma); and 

(iv) Ensure that parents of students 
selected to be assessed based on alter- 
nate or modified academic achieve- 
ment standards under the State’s 
guidelines in this paragraph are in- 
formed that their child’s achievement 
will be measured based on alternate or 
modified academic achievement stand- 
ards. 

(2) For students who are assessed 
based on modified academic achieve- 
ment standards, the State must— 

(i) Inform IEP teams that a student 
may be assessed based on modified aca- 
demic achievement standards in one or 
more subjects for which assessments 
are administered under § 200.2; 

(ii) Establish and monitor implemen- 
tation of clear and appropriate guide- 
lines for IEP teams to apply in devel- 
oping and implementing IEPs for stu- 
dents who are assessed based on modi- 
fied academic achievement standards. 
These students’ INPs must— 

(A) Include IEP goals that are based 
on the academic content standards for 
the grade in which a student is en- 
rolled; and 

(B) Be designed to monitor a stu- 
dent’s progress in achieving the stu- 
dent’s standards-based goals; 

(iii) Ensure that students who are as- 
sessed based on modified academic 
achievement standards have access to 
the curriculum, including instruction, 
for the grade in which the students are 
enrolled; 

(iv) Ensure that students who take 
alternate assessments based on modi- 
fied academic achievement standards 
are not precluded from attempting to 
complete the requirements, as defined 
by the State, for a regular high school 
diploma; and 
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(B) A precipitous and unforeseen de- 
cline in the financial resources of the 
State; and 

(ii) The State can complete imple- 
mentation within the additional one- 
year period. 

(b) Science. Beginning no later than 
the 2007-2008 school year, the science 
assessments required under § 200.2 must 
be administered at least once during— 

(1) Grades 3 through 5; 

(2) Grades 6 through 9; and 

(3) Grades 10 through 12, 

(c) Timing of results. Beginning with 
the 2002-2008 school year, a State must 
promptly provide the results of its as- 
sessments no later than before the be- 
ginning of the next school year to 
LEAs, schools, and teachers in a man- 
ner that is clear and easy to under- 
stand. 


(Authority: 20 U.S.C. 6311(b)(3)) 
(67 FR 45041, July 5, 2002] 


§200.6 Inclusion of all students. 


A State’s academic assessment sys- 
tem required under §200.2 must provide 
for the participation of all students in 
the grades assessed in accordance with 
this section. 

(a) Students eligible under IDEA and 
Section 504—(1) Appropriate accommoda- 
tions. (i) A State’s academic assess- 
ment system must provide— 

(A) For each student with a dis- 
ability, as defined under section 602(3) 
of the IDEA, appropriate accommoda- 
tions that the student’s IEP team de- 
termines are necessary to measure the 
academic achievement of the student 
relative to the State’s academic con- 
tent and academic achievement stand- 
ards for the grade in which the student 
is enrolled, consistent with § 200.1(b)(2), 
(b)(3), and (c); and 

(B) For each student covered under 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, as amended (Section 504), appro- 
priate accommodations that the stu- 
dent’s placement team determines are 
necessary to measure the academic 
achievement of the student relative to 
the State’s academic content and aca- 
demic achievement standards for the 
grade in which the student is enrolled, 
consistent with §200.1(b)(2), (b)(3), and 
(c). 

(ii) A State must— 
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(A) Develop, disseminate information 
on, and promote the use of appropriate 
accommodations to increase the num- 
ber of students with disabilities who 
are tested against academic achieve- 
ment standards for the grade in which 
a student is enrolled; and 

(B) Ensure that regular and special 
education teachers and other appro- 
priate staff know how to administer as- 
sessments, including making appro- 
priate use of accommodations, for stu- 
dents with disabilities and students 
covered under Section 504. 

(2) Alternate assessments. (i) The 
State’s academic assessment system 
must provide for one or more alternate 
assessments for a child with a dis- 
ability as defined under section 602(3) 
of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) whom the child’s 
IEP team determines cannot partici- 
pate in all or part of the State assess- 
ments under paragraph (a)(1) of this 
section, even with appropriate accom- 
modations. 

(ii(A) Alternate assessments must 
yield results for the grade in which the 
student is enrolled in at least reading/ 
language arts, mathematics, and, be- 
ginning in the 2007-2008 school year, 
science, except as provided in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

(B) For students with the most sig- 
nificant cognitive disabilities, alter- 
nate assessments may yield results 
that measure the achievement of those 
students relative to the alternate aca- 
demic achievement standards the State 
has defined under § 200.1(d). 

(iii) If a State permits the use of al- 
ternate assessments that yield results 
based on alternate academic achieve- 
ment standards, the State must docu- 
ment that students with the most sig- 
nificant cognitive disabilities are, to 
the extent possible, included in the 
general curriculum. 

(3) Alternate assessments that are based 
on modified academic achievement stand- 
ards. (i) To assess students with dis- 
abilities based on modified academic 
achievement standards, a State may 
develop a new alternate assessment or 
adapt an assessment based on grade- 
level academic achievement standards. 

(ii) An alternate assessment under 
paragraph (a)(3)(i) of this section 
must— 
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(A) Be aligned with the State’s grade- 
level academic content standards; 

(B) Yield results that measure the 
achievement of those students sepa- 
rately in reading/language arts and 
mathematics relative to the modified 
academic achievement standards; 

(C) Meet the requirements in §§200.2 
and 200.3, including the requirements 
relating to validity, reliability, and 
high technical quality; and 

(D) Fit coherently in the State’s 
overall assessment system under § 200.2. 

(4) Reporting. A State must report 
separately to the Secretary, under sec- 
tion 1111(h)(4) of the Act, the number 
and percentage of students with dis- 
abilities taking— 

(i) Regular assessments described in 
§ 200.2; 

(ii) Regular assessments with accom- 
modations; 

(iii) Alternate assessments based on 
the grade-level academic achievement 
standards described in § 200.1(c); 

(iv) Alternate assessments based on 
the modified academic achievement 
standards deseribed in §200.1(e); and 

(v) Alternate assessments based on 
the alternate academic achievement 
standards described in § 200.1(d). 

(b) Limited English proficient students. 
A State must include limited English 
proficient students in its academic as- 
sessment system as follows: 

(1) In general. (i) Consistent with 
paragraphs (b)(2) and (b)(4) of this sec- 
tion, the State must assess limited 
English proficient students in a valid 
and reliable manner that includes— 

(A) Reasonable accommodations; and 

(B) To the extent practicable, assess- 
ments in the language and form most 
likely to yield accurate and reliable in- 
formation on what those students 
know and can do to determine the stu- 
dents’ mastery of skills in subjects 
other than English until the students 
have achieved English language pro- 
ficiency. ; 

(ii) In its State plan, the State 
must— 

(A) Identify the languages other than 
English that are present in the student 
population served by the SEA; and 

(B) Indicate the languages for which 
yearly student academic assessments 
are not available and are needed. 

(iii) The State— 


(A) Must make every effort to de- 
velop such assessments; and 

(B) May request assistance from the 
Secretary in identifying linguistically 
accessible academic assessments that 
are needed. 

(2) Assessing reading/language arts in 
English. (i) Unless an extension of time 
is warranted under paragraph (b)(2)(ii) 
of this section, a State must assess, 
using assessments written in English, 
the achievement of any limited English 
proficient student in meeting the 
State’s reading/language arts academic 
standards if the student has attended 
schools in the United States, excluding 
Puerto Rico, for three or more consecu- 
tive years. 

Gi) An LEA may continue, for no 
more than two additional. consecutive 
years, to assess a limited English pro- 
ficient student under paragraph (b)(1) 
of this section if the LEA determines, 
on a case-by-case individual basis, that 
the student has not reached a level of 
English language proficiency sufficient 
to yield valid and reliable information 
on what the student knows and can do 
on reading/language arts assessments 
written in English. 

(iii) The requirements in paragraph 
(b)(2)(i) and (ii) of this section do not 
permit an exemption from partici- 
pating in the State assessment system 
for limited English proficient students. 

(3) Assessing English proficiency. (i) 
Unless a State receives an extension 
under paragraph (b)(3)(ii) of this sec- 
tion, the State must require each LBA, 
beginning no later than the 2002-2003 
school year, to assess annually the 
English proficiency, including reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening skills, 
of all students with limited English 
proficiency in schools in the LEA. 

(ii) The Secretary may extend, for 
one additional year, the deadline in 
paragraph (b)(8)(i) of this section if the 
State demonstrates that— 

(A) Full implementation is not pos- 
sible due to exceptional or uncontrol- 
lable circumstances such as— 

(1) A natural disaster; or 

(2) A precipitous and unforeseen de- 
cline in the financial resources of the 
State; and 

(B) The State can complete imple- 
mentation within the additional one- 
year period. 
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(4) Recently arrived limited English pro- 
ficient students. (i)(A) A State may ex- 
empt a recently arrived limited 
English proficient student, as defined 
in paragraph (b)(4)(iv) of this section, 
from one administration of the State’s 
reading/language arts assessment 
under § 200.2. 

(B) If the State does not assess a re- 
cently arrived limited English pro- 
ficient student on the State’s reading/ 
language arts assessment, the State 
must count the year in which the as- 
Sessment would have been adminis- 
tered as the first of the three years in 
which the student may take the 
State’s readingflanguage arts assess- 
ment in a native language under sec- 
tion 1111(b)(8)(C)(x) of the Act. 

(C) The State and its LEAs must re- 
port on State and district report cards 
under section 111l(h) of the Act the 
number of recently arrived limited 
English proficient students who are not 
assessed on the State’s reading/lan- 
guage arts assessment. 

(D) Nothing in paragraph (b)(4) of 
this section relieves an LEA from its 
responsibility under applicable law to 
provide recently arrived limited 
English proficient students with appro- 
priate instruction to assist them in 
gaining English language proficiency 
as well as content knowledge in read- 
ing/language arts and mathematics. 

(ii) A State must assess the English 
language proficiency of a recently ar- 
rived limited English proficient stu- 
dent pursuant to paragraph (b)(3) of 
this section. 

(iii) A State must assess the mathe- 
matics achievement of a recently ar- 
rived limited English proficient stu- 
dent pursuant to § 200.2. 

(iv) A recently arrived limited 
English proficient student is a student 
with limited English proficiency who 
has attended schools in the United 
States for less than twelve months. 
The phrase “schools in the United 
States’ includes only schools in the 50 
States and the District of Columbia. 

(c) Migratory and other mobile stu- 
dents. A State must include migratory 
students, as defined in Title I, part C, 
of the Act, and other mobile students 
in its academic assessment system, 
even if those students are not included 
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for accountability purposes under sec- 
tion 1111(b)(3)(C)(xi) of the Act. 

(d) Students erperiencing homelessness. 
(1) A State must include homeless stu- 
dents, as defined in section 725(2). of 
Title VII, Subtitle B of the McKinney- 
Vento Act, in its academic assessment, 
reporting, and accountability systems, 
consistent with section 1111(b)(3)(C)(xi) 
of the Act. 

(2) The State is not required to 
disaggregate, as a separate category 
under §200.2(b)(10), the assessment re- 
sults of the students referred to in 
paragraph (d)(1) of this section. 


(Authority: 20 U.S.C. 6311(b)(3)) 


(Approved by the Office of Management and 
Budget under control-number 1810-0576) 


(67 FR 45041, July 5, 2002, as amended at 67 
FR 71715, Dec. 2, 2002; 68 FR 68702, Dec. 9, 
- 2003; 71 FR 54193, Sept. 13, 2006; 72 FR 17779, 
Apr. 9, 2007] , 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


34 CFR Part 200 
RIN 1810-AB16 
[Docket ID ED-2012-OESE-0018] 


Title I—Improving the Academic 
Achievement of the Disadvantaged 


AGENCY: Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Department of 
Education. 

ACTION: Notice of proposed rulemaking. 





SUMMARY: The Secretary proposes to 
amend the regulations governing Title I, 
Part A of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, as amended 
(ESEA) (the “Title I regulations”), to no 
longer authorize a State, in satisfying 
ESEA accountability requirements, to 
define modified academic achievement 
standards and develop alternate 
assessments based on those modified 
academic achievement standards. These 
proposed amendments would permit, as 
a transitional measure and for a limited 
period of time, States that administered 
alternate assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards in the 
2012-13 school year to continue to 
administer alternate assessments based 
on modified academic achievement 
standards and include the results in 
adequate yearly progress (AYP) 
calculations, subject to limitations on 
the number of proficient scores that may 
be counted for AYP purposes. These 
proposed amendments also would apply 
to accountability determinations made 
by eligible States that receive ‘“ESEA 
flexibility” and have requested a waiver 
of making AYP determinations. 


DATES: We must receive your comments 
on or before October 7, 2013. 


ADDRESSES: Submit your comments 
through the Federal eRulemaking Portal 
or via postal mail, commercial delivery, 
or hand delivery. We will not accept 
comments by fax or by email. To ensure 
that we do not receive duplicate copies, 
please submit your comments only 
once. In addition, please include the 
Docket ID at the top of your comments. 

e Federal eRulemaking Portal: Go to 
www.regulations.gov to submit your 
comments electronically. Information 
on using Regulations.gov, including 
instructions for accessing agency 
documents, submitting comments, and 
viewing the docket, is available on the 
site under “‘How To Use This Site.”’ 

e Postal Mail, Commercial Delivery, 
or Hand Delivery. If you mail or deliver 
your comments about these proposed 
regulations, address them to Monique 
M. Chism, Director, Student 
Achievement and School Accountability 








Programs, Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, U.S. Department 
of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue 
SW., Room 3W224, Washington, DC 
20202-6132. 


Privacy Note: The Department's policy is 
to make all comments received from 
members of the public available for public 
viewing in their entirety on the Federal 
eRulemaking Portal at www.regulations.gov. 
Therefore, commenters should be careful to 
include in their comments only information 
that they wish to make publicly available. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Monique M. Chism, U.S. Department of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue SW., 
Room 3W224, Washington, DC 20202- 
6132. Telephone: (202) 260-0826. 

If you use a telecommunications 
device for the deaf (TDD) or a text 
telephone (TTY), call the Federal Relay 
Service (FRS), toll free, at 1-800-877— 
8339. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Invitation to Comment: We invite you 
to submit comments regarding these 
proposed regulations. To ensure that 
your comments have maximum effect in 
developing the final regulations, we 
urge you to identify clearly the specific 
section or sections of the proposed 
regulations that each of your comments 
addresses and to arrange your comments 
in the same order as the proposed 
regulations. 

We invite you to assist us in 
complying with the specific 
requirements of Executive Orders 12866 
and 13563 and their overall requirement 
of reducing regulatory burden that 
might result from these proposed 
regulations. Please let us know of any 
further ways we could reduce potential 
costs or increase potential benefits 
while preserving the effective and 
efficient administration of the 
Department’s programs and activities. 

During and after the comment period, 
you may inspect all public comments 
about these proposed regulations by 
accessing Regulations.gov. You may also 
inspect the comments in person in 
3W226 at 400 Maryland Avenue SW., 
Washington, DC, between the hours of 
8:30 a.m. and 4:00 p.m., Washington, 
DC time, Monday through Friday of 
each week except Federal holidays. 
Please contact the person listed under 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT. 
Assistance to Individuals with 
Disabilities in Reviewing the 
Rulemaking Record: On request, we will 
provide an appropriate accommodation 
or auxiliary aid to an individual with a 
disability who needs assistance to 
review the comments or other 
documents in the public rulemaking 
record for these proposed regulations. If 
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you want to schedule an appointment 
for this type of accommodation or 
auxiliary aid, please contact the person 
listed under FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
CONTACT. 


Background 


These proposed regulations would 
amend the Title I regulations that are 
designed to help disadvantaged children 
meet high academic standards. 
Specifically, the proposed amendments 
to current §§ 200.1 and 200.6 would no 
longer authorize a State to define 
modified academic achievement 
standards for certain students with 
disabilities, develop and administer 
alternate assessments based on those 
standards, and, subject to limitations on 
the number of proficient scores that may 
be counted for AYP purposes under 
current § 200.13(c), use the scores from 
those alternate assessments in AYP 
calculations. 

In April 2007, the Department 
amended the Title I regulations to 
permit States to define modified 
academic achievement standards for 
certain students with disabilities, 
specifically those whose disability has 
precluded them from achieving grade- 
level proficiency and whose progress is 
such that they will not reach grade-level 
proficiency in the same time frame as 
other students. The Department also 
amended the Title I regulations to 
permit States to develop alternate 
assessments based on those modified 
academic achievement standards and 
administer them to eligible students 
with disabilities (72 FR 17748). 

As explained in the preamble to the 
final regulations published in the 
Federal Register on April 9, 2007 (72 FR 
17748), the Department acknowledged 
the possibility that neither a general 
assessment nor an alternate assessment 
based on alternate academic 
achievement standards would provide 
an accurate assessment of what these 
students know and can do. This 
position was based on information 
received from some States, as well as 
research available at the time, which 
indicated that general grade-level 
assessments may be too difficult for this 
small group of students with 
disabilities, while alternate assessments 
based on alternate academic 
achievement standards may be too easy. 
Thus, in the interest of ensuring that 
States could meaningfully assess these 
students’ achievement across the full 
range of content and provide teachers 
and parents with information that 
would help these students progress 
toward grade-level achievement, the 
Department issued regulations to permit 
States to define modified academic 


achievement standards and develop and 
administer alternate assessments based 
on those standards. 

Since the Department amended the 
Title I regulations in April 2007, many 
States have been working 
collaboratively to develop and 
implement general assessments aligned 
with college- and career-ready standards 
that will be more accessible to students 
with disabilities than those in place at 
the time States began developing 
alternate assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards. These 
new general assessments will facilitate 
the valid, reliable, and fair assessment 
of most students with disabilities, 
including those for whom alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards were 
intended. 

As described later in this notice, 
research has shown that low-achieving 
students with disabilities make 
academic progress when provided with 
appropriate supports and instruction. 
More accessible general assessments, in 
combination with such supports and 
instruction for students with 
disabilities, can promote high 
expectations for all students, including 
students with disabilities, by 
encouraging teaching and learning to 
the academic achievement standards 
measured by the general assessments. 

For these reasons, these proposed 
regulations anticipate that alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards will 
no longer be needed as States develop 
more accessible general assessments 
that can also be used for those students 
with disabilities for whom alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards 
currently are being administered. 
Accordingly, States would be able to 
refocus their assessment efforts and 
resources on the development of more 
accessible general assessments. For 
students with the most significant 
cognitive disabilities, States will 
continue to have the authority under 
§§ 200.1(d) and 200.6(a)(2)(ii)(B) to 
define alternate academic achievement 
standards, administer alternate 
assessments based on those alternate 
academic achievement standards, and, 
subject to limitations on the number of 
proficient scores that may be counted 
for AYP purposes, include the results in 
AYP calculations. 

To allow for a smooth transition to 
more accessible general assessment 
systems, including systems with 
assessments aligned with college- and 
career-ready standards, these proposed 
regulations would allow States, under 
certain circumstances and for a limited 
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period of time, to continue to 
implement their alternate assessments 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards and, subject to 
limitations on the number of proficient 
scores that may be counted for AYP 
purposes in current § 200.13(c), include 
the results of such assessments in AYP 
calculations. More specifically, under 
these proposed regulations, a State 
could continue to administer alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards and 
use the results of those assessments for 
accountability purposes in accordance 
with the current Title I regulations and 
Part B of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) if the 
State administered alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards in the 
2012-13 school year. A State meeting 
this criterion would be permitted to 
administer alternate assessments based 
on modified academic achievement 
standards and use the results of those 
assessments for accountability purposes 
aan the 2013-14 school year. 
Although these proposed regulations - 
do not amend the regulations 
implementing Part B of the IDEA in 34 
CFR part 300, they nonetheless will 
affect the application of the assessment 
regulations under 34 CFR 300.160. 
Under section 612(a)(16)(A) of the IDEA 
and 34 CFR 300.160(a), a State must 
ensure that all children with disabilities 
are included in all general State and 
district-wide assessment programs, 
including assessments described under 
section 1111 of the ESEA, if necessary 
with appropriate accommodations and 
alternate assessments, as indicated in 
their respective individualized 
education programs (IEPs). Under 
§ 300.160(c)(1), a State (or, in the case of 
a district-wide assessment, a local 
educational agency (LEA)) must develop 
and implement alternate assessments 


1 The Department is offering States flexibility 
from certain réquirements of the ESEA in exchange 
for implementing rigorous, comprehensive State- 
developed plans designed to improve educational 
outcomes for all students, close achievement gaps, 
increase equity, and improve the quality of 
instruction. Under this initiative, known as “ESEA 
flexibility,” a State may request a waiver of the 
requirements to make AYP determinations and 
instead use its own differentiated State-developed 
recognition, accountability, and support system to 
hold schools accountable. Accordingly, a State that 
meets the criteria in these proposed regulations, 
subject to the limitations on the number of 
proficient scores that may be counted for making 
AYP determinations in § 200.13(c), which is not 
waived under ESEA flexibility, could count the 
proficient scores of students with disabilities 
assessed using alternate assessments based on 
modified academic achievement standards in 
making accountability determinations, including 
determinations of whether schools meet a State’s 
annual measurable objectives (AMOs). 
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and guidelines for the participation of 
children with disabilities in alternate 
assessments for those children who 
cannot participate in regular 
assessments even with the 
accommodations provided for in their 
IEPs. Section 300.160(c)(2)(ii) further 
provides that, if a State has adopted 
modified academic achievement 
standards to assess the academic 
progress of students with disabilities 
under Title I of the ESEA, it must 
measure the achievement of children 
with disabilities meeting the State’s 
criteria under current § 200.1(e)(2) 
against those standards. Thus, the 
proposed regulations would mean that 
the transition from alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards under 
Title I of the ESEA also would apply to 
how States include children with 
disabilities in these assessments under 
the IDEA. However, to the extent that a 
State is permitted to administer 
alternate assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards, 

§ 300.160(c)(2)(ii) will continue to 


apply. 
Significant Proposed Regulations 


We discuss substantive issues under 
the sections of the proposed regulations 
to which they pertain. Generally, we do 
not address proposed regulatory 
provisions that are technical or 
otherwise minor in effect. 


Section 200.1—State Responsibilities for 
Developing Challenging Academic 
Standards 


Statute: Section 1111(b)(1) of the 
ESEA requires each State to adopt 
challenging academic content standards 
and challenging student academic 
achievement standards in at least 
mathematics, reading or language arts, 
and science. These standards must be 
the same for all public elementary and 
secondary schools and all public school 
students in the State. The State’s 
challenging academic content standards 
must specify what all students are 
expected to know and be able to do, 
contain coherent and rigorous content, 
and encourage the teaching of advanced 
skills. The State’s challenging student 
academic achievement standards must 
be aligned with the State’s academic 
content standards and must describe at 
least three levels of achievement: 
Advanced, proficient, and basic. 

Current Regulations: Current § 200.1 
of the Title I regulations implements the 
statutory requirements in section 
1111(b)(1) of the ESEA regarding the 
development of challenging academic 
content standards and challenging 
academic achievement standards. 


Regarding academic achievement 
standards, current § 200.1(e)(1) permits 
a State to define modified academic 
achievement standards for eligible 
students with disabilities, so long as 
those standards are aligned with the 
State’s academic content standards for 
the grade in which the student is 
enrolled, are challenging for eligible 
students (but may be less difficult than 
the grade-level academic achievement 
standards under current § 200.1(c)), 
include at least three achievement 
levels, and are developed through a 
documented and validated standards- 
setting process that includes broad 
stakeholder input. 

For a State implementing modified 
academic achievement standards, 
current § 200.1(e)(2) requires the State to 
adopt criteria for IEP teams to use in 
determining which students with 
disabilities are eligible to be assessed 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards. At a minimum, 
these criteria must include the 
following: 

(i) The student’s disability has 
precluded the student from achieving 
grade-level proficiency, as demonstrated 
by objective evidence; 

(ii) The student’s progress to date 
(based on multiple measurements over a 
period of time that are valid for the 
subjects being assessed) in response to 
appropriate instruction, including 
special education and related services 
designed to address the student’s 
individual needs, is such, that even if 
significant growth occurs, the IEP team 
is reasonably certain that the student 
will not achieve grade-level proficiency 
within the year covered by the student’s 
IEP; and 

(iii) If the student’s IEP includes goals 
for a subject assessed under § 200.2, 
those goals are based on the academic 
content standards for the grade in which 
the student is enrolled. 

In addition, current § 200.1(f) requires 
a State to establish guidelines related to 
assessing eligible students with 
disabilities with alternate assessments 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards. In particular, 
current § 200.1(£)(1)(i)(B) requires a 
State to establish and monitor 
implementation of guidelines for IEP 
teams to apply in determining which 
students with disabilities meet the 
State’s criteria to be assessed based on 
modified academic achievement 
standards under current § 200.1(e)(2) 
and provides that these students may be 
assessed based on modified academic 
achievement standards in one or more 
subjects. Current § 200.1(f)(2) specifies 
additional requirements for State 
guidelines for students assessed based 





on modified academic achievement 
standards. 

Proposed Regulations: Under these 
proposed amendments, current 
§ 200.1(e) would be amended to limit a 
State’s authority to define modified 
academic achievement standards. 
Specifically, we propose to amend 
current § 200.1(e)(1) to no longer 
authorize a State to define modified 
academic achievement standards, unless 
the State meets certain criteria. 

Under proposed § 200.1(e)(2), a State 
could define modified academic 
achievement standards only if the State 
administered alternate assessments 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards in the 2012-13 
school year. 

Proposed § 200.1(e)(4) would then 
provide that, for any State meeting the 
criterion in proposed § 200.1(e)(2), the 
authority to define modified academic 
achievement standards terminates at the 
end of the 2013-14 school year. The 
remaining requirements in current 
§ 200.1 applicable to modified academic 
achievement standards, as well as those 
requirements related to determining 
student eligibility to be assessed based 
on alternate academic achievement 
standards, would remain unchanged 
and fully applicable to a State that has 
adopted such standards. 

Finally, we would redesignate current 
paragraph (e)(2) of § 200.1 as paragraph 
(e)(3) to accommodate the proposed 
additions of new paragraphs (e)(2) and 
(e)(4), as described in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

Reasons: Through these proposed 
amendments to § 200.1, we seek to 
reemphasize the importance of holding 
all students, including students with 
disabilities, to high standards. Research 
demonstrates that low-achieving 
students with disabilities who struggle 
in reading ? and low-achieving students 


2 For example, see: Allor, J. H., Mathes, P. G., 
Roberts, J. K., Cheatham, J.P., & Champlin, T. M. 
(2010). Comprehensive reading instruction for 
students with intellectual disabilities. Psychology in 
the Schools, 47, 445-466; Kamps, D., Abbott, M., 
Greenwood, C., Wills, H., Veerkamp,M.,& 
Kaufman, J. (2008). Effects of small-group reading 
instruction and curriculum differences for students 
most at risk in kindergarten: Two-year results for 
secondary- and tertiary-level interventions. Journal 
of Learning Disabilities, 41, 101-114; Mautone, J. 
A., DuPaul, G. J., Jitendra, A. K., Tresco, K. E., 
Junod, R. V., & Volpe, R. J. (2009). The relationship 
between treatment integrity and acceptability of 
reading interventions for children with attention- 
deficit/hyperactivity disorder. Psychology in the 
Schools, 46, 919-931; Scammacca, N., Vaughn, Sy 
Roberts, G., Wanzek, J., & Torgesen, J. K. (2007). 
Extensive reading interventions in grades K-3: 
From research to practice. Portsmouth, N.H.: RMC 
Research Corporation, Center on Instruction; 
Vaughn, S., Denton, C. A., & Fletcher, J. M. (2010). 
Why intensive interventions are necessary for 

Continued 
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with disabilities who struggle in 
mathematics 3 can make academic 
progress when provided appropriate 
supports and instruction. As noted 
earlier in the preamble, many States are 
now working together to develop and 
implement new general assessments 
that will be more accessible to most 
students with disabilities. More - 
specifically, 44 States and the District of 
Columbia are participating in two 
consortia, funded by the Race to the Top 
Assessment (RTTA) program, that are 
developing new assessments to measure 
student achievement against college- 
and career-ready standards. As stated in 
the notice inviting applications for the 
RTTA program, published in the 
Federal Register on Friday, April 9, 
2010, these assessments must be valid, 
reliable, and fair for all student 
subgroups, including students with 
disabilities (see 75 FR 18171, 18173). 
The only exception is for students with 
disabilities who are eligible to 
participate in alternate assessments 
based on alternate academic 
achievement standards under 34 CFR 
200.6(a)(2)(ii)(B); those students are 
excluded from the definition of 
“students with disabilities” under the 
RTTA program (see 75 FR 18171, 
18178). We expect that the application 
of universal design principles, new 
technologies, and new research on 
accommodations to the new 
assessments developed through the 
RTTA program will improve access to 
the assessments and the validity of 
scores for students with disabilities, 
including students who currently are 
eligible for alternate assessments based 
on modified academic achievement 
standards. Other new assessments also 
may draw on universal design 
principles, new technologies, and new 
research to improve access for students 
with disabilities and more validly 
measure the achievement of these 
students. 

With the development and 
implementation of more accessible 


students with severe reading difficulties. 
Psychology in the Schools, 47, 32-444; Wanzek, J. 
& Vaughn, S. (2010). Tier 3 interventions for 
students with significant reading problems. Theory 
Into Practice, 49, 305-314. 

3 For example, see: Fuchs, L. S. & Fuchs, D., 
Powell, S. R., Seethaler, P. M., Cirino, P. T., & 
Fletcher, J. M. (2008). Intensive intervention for 
students with mathematics disabilities: Seven 
principles of effective practice. Learning Disabilities 
Quarterly, 31, 79-92; Gersten, R., Beckmann, S., 
Clarke, B., Foegen, A., Marsh, L., Star, J. R., & 
Witzel, B. (2009). Assisting students struggling with 
mathematics: Response to Intervention (Rt) for 
elementary and middle schools (NCEE 2009-4060). 
Washington, DC: National Center for Education 
Evaluation and Regional Assistance, Institute of 
Education Sciences, U.S. Department of Education. 
Retrieved November 1, 2010 from http://ies.ed.gov/ 
ncee/wwe/publications/practiceguides/. 


general assessments, combined with 
appropriate supports and instruction, 
we believe that modified academic 
achievement standards and alternate 
assessments based on those standards 
will no longer be educationally 
appropriate. Consequently, it is no 
longer in the best interest of students 
with disabilities for a State to invest 
further resources in the development or 
refinement of modified academic 
achievement standards and alternate 
assessments based on those standards. 
Rather, resources for future assessment 
development are best focused on 
preparing for implementation of more 
accessible general assessments, such as 
those currently being developed in 
many States. Therefore, these proposed 
regulations would no longer authorize a 
State to define modified academic . 
achievement standards and administer 
alternate assessments based on those 
standards, 
Although we believe that new, more 
accessible assessments will eliminate 
the need for modified academic 
achievement standards and alternate 
assessments based on those standards, 
we recognize that these new 
assessments cannot be implemented 


‘immediately. In particular, we recognize 


that assessments being developed 
through the RTTA program are not 
expected to be fully operational in all 
participating States until the 2014-15 
school year. We also recognize that 
some States have devoted substantial 
resources toward developing and 
implementing alternate assessments 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards. For these 
reasons, we believe that providing 
States with time to move from alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards and 
complete development of more 
accessible general assessments, such as 
those aligned with college- and career- 
ready standards that are currently being 
developed in many States, will support 
a smooth transition between 
assessments for the students affected by 
this regulatory change. Accordingly, 
proposed § 200.1(e)(2) would permit a 
State that administered alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards in the 
2012-13 school year to continue to 
administer those alternate assessments. 
Proposed § 200.1(e)(4) would require a 
State to terminate its use of such 
alternate assessments, and 
concomitantly its use of modified 
academic achievement standards, at the 
end of the 2013-14 school year. In 
setting this proposed timeline, we 
believe we have provided States 
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sufficient time and notice to phase out 
their alternate assessments based on 
modified academic achievement 
standards. Moreover, any State 
interested in ESEA flexibility knew as 
early as September 2011 that alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards were 
not part of the definition of high-quality 
assessments that are required to be 
administered beginning in 2014-15. 


Section 200.6—Inclusion of All Students 


Statute: Section 1111(b)(3)(C) of the 
ESEA requires, among other things, that . 
a State’s academic assessment system be 
aligned with the State’s challenging 
academic content and student academic 
achievement standards and that it 
measure the achievement of all students 
in the grades assessed, including 
students with disabilities as defined 
under section 602(3) of the IDEA. For 
students with disabilities in particular, 
under section 1111(b)(3)(C)(ix)(I1) of the 
ESEA, a State’s academic assessment 
system must provide for reasonable 
accommodations necessary to measure 
their academic achievement against the 
State’s academic content and 
achievement standards that all students 
are expected to meet. 

Current Regulations: Current § 200.6 
sets forth the requirements under which 
a State must provide for the 
participation of all students in the 
State’s academic assessment system. 
Current § 200.6(a)(3) permits a State to 
develop and implement alternate 
assessments to assess eligible students 
with disabilities based on modified 
academic achievement standards. In 
particular, current § 200.6(a)(3)(ii) 
provides that any alternate assessments 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards must—({i) be 
aligned with the State’s grade-level 
academic content standards; (ii) yield 
results that measure the achievement of 
those students separately in reading or 
language arts and in mathematics 
relative to the modified academic 
achievement standards; (iii) meet the 
requirements in §§ 200.2 and 200.3, 
including the requirements relating to 
validity, reliability, and high technical 
quality; and (iv) fit coherently in the 
State’s overall assessment system. 

In addition, current § 200,6(a)(4) 
requires a State to report to the 
Secretary the number and percentage of 
students with disabilities taking regular 
assessments described in § 200.2, 
regular assessments with 
accommodations, alternate assessments 
based on the grade-level academic 
achievement standards described in 
§ 200.1(c), alternate assessments based 
on the modified academic achievement 
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standards described in § 200.1(e), and 
alternate assessments based on the 
alternate academic achievement 
standards described in § 200.1(d). 

Proposed Regulations: We propose to 
amend § 200.6(a)(3)(i) to no longer 
authorize a State to develop and 
administer alternate assessments based 
on modified academic achievement 
standards for ESEA assessment and 
accountability purposes, unless the 
State administered alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards in the 
2012-13 school year. 

Under proposed § 200.6(a)(3)(ii), a 
State would be able to administer 
alternate assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards and 
use the results of these assessments in 
accountability determinations only if 
the State administered alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards in the 
2012-13 school year. Additionally, a 
State meeting this criterion would be 
further limited on how long it could use 
these assessments. Under proposed 
§ 200.6(a)(3)(iv), such a State would 
only be able to administer and use the 
results of these assessments for 
accountability determinations through 
the 2013-14 school year. All other 
requirements in current § 200.6 
applicable to alternate assessments 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards would remain 
unchanged and fully applicable to 
States administering these alternate 
assessments. Please note that, to the 
extent a State is permitted to administer 
alternate assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards, 
inclusion of the results in accountability 
determinations would remain subject to 
limitations on the number of proficient 
scores that may be counted for AYP 
purposes in current § 200.13(c). 

Finally, for the sake of readability, we 
would redesignate current paragraph 
(a)(3)(ii) of § 200.6 as paragraph 
(a)(3) (iii) to accommodate the proposed 
additions of new paragraphs (a)(3)(ii) 
and (a)(3)(iv), as described in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

Reasons: For the reasons discussed 
earlier with respect to the proposed 
amendments to § 200.1(e), the proposed 
amendments to § 200.6 are necessary to 
make clear the limitations on a State’s 
authority to develop and administer 
alternate assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards. 


Executive Orders 12866 and 13563 


Regulatory Impact Analysis 


Under Executive Order 12866, the 
Secretary must determine whether this 





regulatory action is “significant” and, 
therefore, subject to the requirements of 
the Executive order and subject to 
review by the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB). Section 3(f) of Executive 
Order 12866 defines a ‘‘significant 
regulatory action” as an action likely to 
result in a rule that may— 

(1) Have an annual effect on the 
economy of $100 million or more, or 
adversely affect a sector of the economy, 
productivity, competition, jobs, the 
environment, public health or safety, or 
State, local, or tribal governments or 
communities in a material way (also 
referred to as an ‘‘economically 
significant” rule); 

(2) Create serious inconsistency or 
otherwise interfere with an action taken 
or planned by another agency; 

(3) Materially alter the budgetary 
impacts of entitlement grants, user fees, 
or loan programs or the rights and 
obligations of recipients thereof; or 

(4) Raise novel legal or policy issues 
arising out of legal mandates, the 
President’s priorities, or the principles 
stated in the Executive order. 

This proposed regulatory action is a 
significant regulatory action subject to 
review by OMB under section 3(f) of 
Executive Order 12866. 

We have also reviewed these 
regulations under Executive Order 
13563, which supplements and 
explicitly reaffirms the principles, 
structures, and definitions governing 
regulatory review established in 
Executive Order 12866. To the extent 
permitted by law, Executive Order 
13563 requires that an agency— 

(1) Propose or adopt regulations only 
on a reasoned determination that their 
benefits justify their costs (recognizing 
that some benefits and costs are difficult 
to quantify); 

(2) Tailor its regulations to impose the 
least burden on society, consistent with 
obtaining regulatory objectives and 
taking into account—among other things 
and to the extent practicable—the costs 
of cumulative regulations; 

(3) In choosing among alternative 
regulatory approaches, select those 
approaches that maximize net benefits 
(including potential economic, 
environmental, public health and safety, 
and other advantages; distributive 
impacts; and equity); 

(4) To the extent feasible, specify 
performance objectives, rather than the 
behavior or manner of compliance a 
regulated entity must adopt; and 

(5) Identify and assess available 
alternatives to direct regulation, 
including economic incentives—such as 
user fees or marketable permits—to 
encourage the desired behavior, or 


provide information that enables the 
public to make choices. 

Executive Order 13563 also requires 
an agency “‘to use 'the best available 
techniques to quantify anticipated 
present and future benefits and costs as 
accurately as possible.” The Office of 
Information and Regulatory Affairs of 
OMB has emphasized that these 
techniques may include “identifying 
changing future compliance costs that 
might result from technological 
innovation or anticipated behavioral 
changes.” 

We are issuing these regulations only 
on a reasoned determination that their 
benefits justify their costs. In choosing 
among alternative regulatory 
approaches, we selected those 
approaches that maximize net benefits. 
Based on the analysis that follows, the 
Department believes that these proposed 
regulations are consistent with the 
principles in Executive Order 13563. 

We also have determined that this 
regulatory action would not unduly 
interfere with State, local, and tribal 
governments in the exercise of their 
governmental functions. 

In accordance with both Executive 
orders, the Department has assessed the 
potential costs and benefits of this 
regulatory action. The potential costs 
associated with this regulatory action 
are those resulting from statutory 
requirements and those we have 
determined as necessary for 
administering the Department’s 
programs and activities. 

Potential Costs and Benefits: Under 
Executive Order 12866, we have 
assessed the potential costs and benefits 
of this regulatory action and have 
determined that these proposed 
regulations would not impose 
additional costs to State and local 
educational agencies or to the Federal 
Government. For example, each of the 
forty States and the District of Columbia 
that has received ESEA flexibility has 
agreed to phase out its use of alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards, if it 
has those assessments, by the 2014-15 
school year, Only California, North 
Dakota, and Texas have an alternate 
assessment based on modified academic 
achievement standards but have not 
received ESEA flexibility, and Texas’ 
request for ESEA flexibility is pending. 
Moreover, the proposed regulations 
would not impose additional costs or 
administrative burdens on the large 
majority of States, including California 
and North Dakota, that are working 
collaboratively through the RTTA 
program to develop and implement 
general assessments aligned with 
college- and career-ready standards that 
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will be more accessible to students with 
disabilities than those in place at the 
time States began developing alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards. Under 
the RTTA program requirements, these 
new assessments already must be valid, 
reliable, and fair for all student 
subgroups, including students with 
disabilities, with the exception of 
students with disabilities who are 
eligible to participate in alternate 
assessments based on alternate 
academic achievement standards 
consistent with 34 CFR 200.6(a)(2)(ii)(B) 
(see 75 FR 18171, 18173). 

In this context, the proposed 
regulations largely reflect already 
planned and funded changes in 
assessment practices and would not 
impose additional costs on States or 
LEAs or the Federal Government. On 
the contrary, to the extent that the 
proposed regulations reinforce the 
transition to State assessment systems 
with fewer components, the Department 
believes these proposed regulations 
ultimately would reduce the costs of 
complying with ESEA assessment 
requirements (because States would no 
longer have to develop and implement 
separate alternate assessments based on 
modified academic achievement 
standards). 

Further, a State that administered 
alternate assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards in the 
2012-13 school year would be 
permitted to continue to use such 
assessments through the 2013-14 school 
year. Thus, the proposed regulations 
would not impose any new costs on 
States that have already developed 
modified academic achievement 
standards and alternate assessments 
based on those standards. The proposed 
regulations also would not impose 
significant additional costs on States 
that have not developed modified 
academic achievement standards 
because the proposed regulations do not 
place any additional requirements on 
such States. In addition, to the extent 
that the proposed regulations encourage 
States to strengthen their plans to 
transition to new general assessments 
that would be used to assess students 
currently taking alternate assessments 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards, funding to 
support such a transition is available 
through existing ESEA programs, such 
as the Grants for State Assessments 
program, which will make available 
$360 million in State formula grant 
assistance in fiscal year 2012. 

In sum, the additional costs imposed 
on States by the proposed regulations 
are estimated to be negligible, primarily 





because they reflect changes already 
under way in State assessment systems 
under the ESEA. Moreover, we believe 
these costs are significantly outweighed 
by the potential educational benefits of 
increasing the access of students with 
disabilities to the general assessments as 
States develop new, more accessible 
assessments, including assessments 
aligned with college- and career-ready 
standards. 


Regulatory Alternatives Considered 


An alternative to the Amendments 
proposed in this notice would be for the 
Secretary to leave in place the existing 
regulations permitting the development 
and administration of alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards. 
However, the Department believes that 
the proposed regulations are needed to 
help refocus assessment efforts and 
resources on the development of new 
general assessments that are accessible 
to a broader range of students with 
disabilities. Such new general 
assessments will eliminate the 
usefulness of separate alternate 
assessments based on modified 
academic achievement standards for 
eligible students with disabilities. 


Clarity of the Regulations 


Executive Order 12866 and the 
Presidential memorandum “Plain 
Language in Government Writing” 
require each agency to write regulations 
that are easy to understand. 

The Secretary invites comments on 
how to make these proposed regulations 
easier to understand, including answers 
to questions such as the following: 

e Are the requirements in the 
proposed regulations clearly stated? 

¢ Do the proposed regulations contain 
technical terms or other wording that 
interferes with their clarity? 

e Does the format of the proposed 
regulations (grouping and order of 
sections, use of headings, paragraphing, 
etc.) aid or reduce their clarity? 

e Would the proposed regulations be 
easier to understand if we divided them 
into more (but shorter) sections? (A 
“section” is preceded by the symbol “‘§” 
and a numbered heading; for example, 
§ 200.1(e)(1).) 

e Could the description of the 
proposed regulations in the 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION section of 
this preamble be more helpful in 
making the proposed regulations easier 
to understand? If so, how? 

e What else could we do to make the 
proposed regulations easier to 
understand? 

To send any comments that concern 
how the Department could make these 
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proposed regulations easier to 
understand, see the instructions in the 
ADDRESSES section of this preamble. 


Regulatory Flexibility Act Certification 


The Secretary certifies that these 
proposed regulations would not have a 
significant economic impact on a 
substantial number of small entities. 
The small entities that this proposed 
regulatory action would affect are small 
LEAs administering assessments under 
the ESEA. 

These proposed regulations would not 
have a significant economic impact on 
small LEAs because most affected LEAs 
would continue to implement existing 
State assessments required by the ESEA, 
including general assessments and 
alternate assessments for certain 
students with disabilities, until either 
the reauthorization of the ESEA or the . 
implementation of new State 
assessments aligned with college- and 
career-ready standards. In addition, the 
implementation of these new 
assessments can be expected to result in 
a positive economic impact by reducing 
the number of separate assessments that 
must be administered to comply with 
the ESEA. 

The Secretary invites comments from 
small LEAs as to whether they believe 
this proposed regulatory action would 
have a significant economic impact on 
them and, if so, requests evidence to 
support that belief. 


Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995 


These proposed regulations do not 
contain any information collection 
requirements. 


Intergovernmental Review 


This program is not subject to 
Executive Order 12372 and the 
regulations in 34 CFR part 79. 

Accessible Format: Individuals with 
disabilities can obtain this document in 
an accessible format (e.g., braille, large 
print, audiotape, or compact disc) on 
request to the program contact person 
listed under FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
CONTACT. 

Electronic Access to This Document: 
The official version of this document is 
the document published in the Federal 
Register. Free Internet access to the 
official edition of the Federal Register 
and the Code of Federal Regulations is 
available via the Federal Digital System 
at: www.gpo.gov/fdsys. At this site you 
can view this document, as well as all 
other documents of this Department 
published in the Federal Register, in 
text or Adobe Portable Document 
Format (PDF). To use PDF you must 
have Adobe Acrobat Reader, which is 
available free at the site. 
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You may also access documents of the 
Department published in the Federal 
Register by using the article search 
feature at: www.federalregister.gov. 
Specifically, through the advanced 
search feature at this site, you can limit 
your search to documents published by 
the Department. 

(Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
Numbers: 84.010 Improving Programs 
Operated by Local Educational Agencies; 
84.027 Assistance to States for the Education 
of Children with Disabilities) 


List of Subjects in 34 CFR Part 200 


Education of disadvantaged, 
Elementary and secondary education, 
Grant programs—education, Indians— 
education, Infants and children, 
Juvenile delinquency, Migrant labor, 
Private schools, Reporting and 
recordkeeping requirements. 

Dated: August 20, 2013. 

Arne Duncan, 
Secretary of Education. 

For the reasons discussed in the 
preamble, the Secretary proposes to 
amend part 200 of title 34 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations as follows: 


PART 200—TITLE I—IMPROVING THE 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
DISADVANTAGED 


@ 1, The authority citation for part 200 
continues to read as follows: 
Authority: 20 U.S.C. 6301 through 6578, 
unless otherwise noted. 
m 2, Section 200.1 is amended by: 
w A. Revising paragraph (e)(1) 
introductory text. 
a B. Redesignating paragraph (e)(2) as 
(e)(3). 
@ C. Adding new paragraph (e)(2) and 
paragraph (e)(4). 
The revision and additions read as 
follows: 


§200.1 State responsibilities for 
developing challenging academic 
standards. 

* * * * * 

(e) Modified academic achievement 
standards. (1) Except as provided in 
paragraphs (e)(2) and (e)(4) of this 
section, a State may not define modified 
academic achievement standards for 
students with disabilities under section 
602(3) of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) who 
meet the State’s criteria under paragraph 
(e)(3) of this section. Modified academic 
achievement standards are standards 
that— 

* * * * * 

(2) A State may define modified 
academic achievement standards for 
students with disabilities who meet the 


State’s criteria under paragraph (e)(3) of 
this section only if the State 
administered alternate assessments 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards in the 2012-13 
school year. 

* * * * * 


(4) A State’s authority to define 
modified academic achievement 
standards under paragraph (e)(2) of this 
section terminates following the State’s 
administration of alternate assessments 
based on those standards during the 
2013-14 school year. 


* x * * * 
@ 3. Section 200.6 is amended by: 
w A. Revising paragraph (a)(3)(i). 
w B. Redesignating paragraph (a)(3)(ii) 
as (a)(3)(iii). 
m C. Adding new paragraph (a)(3)(ii) 
and paragraph (a)(3)(iv). 

The revision and additions read as 
follows: 


§ 200.6 Inclusion of all students. 
* * * * * 
(a) “we OK 


(3) Alternate assessments that are 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards. (i) Except as 
provided in paragraphs (a)(3)(ii) and (iv) 
of this section, a State may not develop 
and administer an alternate assessment 
based on modified academic 
achievement standards as defined in 
§ 200.1(e)(1) to assess students with 
disabilities who meet the State’s criteria 
under § 200.1(e)(3). 


(ii) A State may continue to 
administer an alternate assessment 
based on modified academic * 
achievement standards to assess 
students with disabilities who meet the 
State’s criteria under § 200.1(e)(3) and 
use the results of that assessment for 
accountability determinations only if 
the State administered the assessment in 
the 2012-13 school year. 


* * *x * * 


(iv) A State’s authority to administer 
an alternate assessment based-on 
modified academic achievement 
standards and use the results for 
accountability determinations 
terminates following the State’s 
administration of that assessment 
during the 2013-14 school year. 

* * * * * 
[FR Doc. 2013-20665 Filed 8-22-13; 8:45 am] 
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SECTION 04 A 


NOT BEING HONEST 


page 01: USED RTTT press release November 12, 2009 
-www.yahoo.com- 


Money released to develop common assessments among states. 


page 02: Letter to Achieve Inc. submitted with Massachusetts’ PARCC application 
-accompanied Massachusetts’ PARCC MOU submission to Achieve Inc. 


Massachusetts Commissioner of Education commits to participating in the 
PARCC Consortium only if it is in the Commonwealth’s best interest. 


page 03: Massachusetts DESE Board meeting minutes Sept. 21, 2010 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


Massachusetts Commissioner of Education states that 275 districts have 
commited to the reforms outlined in the RTTT application. 


page 04: PARCC Application dated June 23, 2010 
-www.parcconline.com- 


275 districts in Massachusetts commited to administer the PARCC assessment in 
the year 2014-2015. 


Those were the terms of the competition. 


page 05 - 08: Massachusetts DESE Board meeting minutes January 23, 2012 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


Massachusetts Commissioner of Education states that there has been no 
previous commitment to “sunset MCAS”. 


page 09 - 51: Massachusetts RTTT State scope of work February 9, 2012 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


Two weeks later, Massachusetts’ Commissioner of Education submits this 
document to the United States Department of Education. 


-page 18 


“In four years we will be prepared to administer this assessment in place of our 
current state assessments in those subjects.” 


page 52: Key Board Decisions “two year test drive” fact sheet 
--www.doe.mass.edu- 


page 53: Massachusetts DESE Board meeting minutes November 19, 2013 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


So is this a “test drive” or a “transition”? Those are two very different words. 


page 54: PARCC piktochart: choosing an assessment 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


On November 17, 2015, the DESE Board of Education voted to base MCAS 2.0 
on PARCC but did not adopt the PARCC test in name. 


This piktochart states that the “Board listens to feedback from educators, parents 
and students. 


Out of the eleven voting members of the board, three voted against a PARCC 
hybrid test. The three Massachusetts Board Members that voted against this 
hybrid test were the student, teacher and parent representatives. 


GREAT LISTENING SO FAR. 


page 55: Final two year test-drive fact sheet circa 2015 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


page 56: Commissioner Chester’s Next-Generation assessment recommendation 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


pages 57 - 62: Massachusetts DESE Board meeting minutes November 17, 2015 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


PARCC questions will be placed on every students ELA and math MCAS exam 
this year. You would need to read the Commissioner’s recommendation to find 
out about that. That fact is not on the parent handout (page 55). 
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U.S. Department of Education Opens Race to the Top Competition | U.S. Department of Education 


From: "Maria Andrade" <andrade2plus2@yahoo,com> 


To: shrimpenstankisdead@yahoo.com 
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U.S. Secretary of Education Ame Duncan today released the final application for more than $4 billion from the Race to the Top Fund, which will reward states that have 
raised student performance in the past and have the Capacity to accelerate achievement gains with innovative reforms. 
“The president said last week that Race to the Top will require states to take an all-hands-on-deck approach," Duncan said. "We will award grants to the states that have 


led the way in reform and will show the way for the rest of the country to follow." 


The U.S. Department of Education is asking states to build comprehensive and coherent plans built around the four areas of reform outlined in the American Recovery and 


Reinvestment Act. 


The application requires states to document their past success and outline their. plans to extend their reforms by using college- and career-ready standards and 
assessments, building a workforce of highly effective educators, creating educational data systems to support student achievement, and turning around their lowest- 


performing schools. 


p Fund is an unprecedented federal investment in reform. Duncan will ese up to $360 millon o hep states create assessments 
@ remaining $4 billion will be awarded in a national ci 


rriers to linking student growth and achievement data to teachers and Principals for the purposes of evaluation. They also must 
have the department's approval for their plans for both phases of the Recovery Act's State Fiscal Stabilization Fund prior to being awarded a grant. 
The final application released today includes significant changes to the proposal released by the U.S. Department of Education in July. After reviewing responses to the 
Graft proposals from 1,161 people, who submitted thousands of unique comments, ranging from one paragraph to 67 pages, the U.S. Department of Education restructured 


the application and changed it to reflect the ideas of the public. 


"The public's input on this application was invaluable to us," Duncan said. "The comments helped us clarify that we want states to think through how they will create a 


comprehensive agenda to drive reform forward.” 


The final application aiso clarifies that states should use multiple measures to evaluate teachers and principals, including a strong emphasis on the growth in achievement 
of their students. But it also reinforces that successful applicants will need to have tigorous teacher and principal evaluation programs and use the results of teacher 


evaluations to inform what happens in the schools. 


In Race to the Top, the department will hold two rounds of competition for the grants. For the first round, it will accept states’ applications until the middle of January, 2010. 
Peer reviewers will evaluate the applications and the department will announce the winners of the first round of funding next spring. 
Applications for the second round will be due June 1, 2010, with the announcement of all the winners by Sept. 30, 2010. 


* Tags: Race to the Top FundRecovery ActP-12 ReformPress Releases 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
ONE ASHBURTON PLACE ROOM 1403 
BOSTON, MA 02108 


Mike Cohen, President 
Achieve, Inc. 

1775 Eye Street NW, Suite 410 
Washington, DC 20006 


Dear Mr. Cohen: 


Thank you for coordinating and leading the work of the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers 
(PARCC). We are very pleased to be a part of this important work and appreciate your support, as well as that of the 


PARCC member states. 


We are submitting this letter to accompany the attached Memorandum of Understanding in order to clarify 
Massachusetts' position in two important areas. First, we want to emphasize that Massachusetts will not adopt any set 
of standards that are not at least as comprehensive and rigorous as, if not more than, our current standards. We have 
been participating in the Common Core Standards development effort and have set out a timeline for considering them, 
but we cannot commit to adoption until we are satisfied that they maintain or exceed the high standards that have been 


developed in Massachusetts over the past 17 years. 


Second, it is our intention to use the assessment system that is developed by the PARCC to the extent it serves the best 
_ interests of students and teachers. Similar to our above-stated position with respect to standards, we cannot commit to 


adopting any new system of assessments until it is developed and we can ensure it is as comprehensive and rigorous as, 
if not more than, our current system. We are excited about the opportunity for Massachusetts to play a key role in the 
development of the assessment system, both as a governing state in the consortium and through the work of 
Commissioner Chester, who will serve as chair of the consortium for its first year. Once the new system is developed and 
we are able to make the determination that the new assessment system is at least as comprehensive and rigorous as our 
current system in Massachusetts, we will then work to implement it. 


With that said, we are committed to working in partnership with the Consortium, leveraging the expertise and 
experience of other states in this area, and to sharing our own expertise and experience. We are eager to participate in 
all aspects of this vital work and strongly believe the Consortium's efforts offer tremendous promise for students and 


families. 
Thank you again. 


Sincerely, 


Secretary of Education 


Commissioner of Elementary and Secondary Education 


Y 


Mr. D’Ortenzio Jr., who chairs the State Student Advisory Council, described the 
council’s major highlights from the past year, which included: (1) a review of the by- 
laws; (2) work on partnering with the Governor’s Youth Council; (3) writing a letter of 
support for the state’s Round 2 Race to the Top application; (4) welcoming Secretary 
Reville and Commissioner Chester to a meeting of the council; (5) submitting letters in 
support of adding a student voice to the Task Force for Evaluation of Teachers and 
Administrators; and (6) writing letters of support for a student voice on local stakeholder 
groups. Mr. D’Ortenzio Jr. said in the past year he tried to visit each of the five regional 
councils that sit below the statewide council. Mr. D’Ortenzio Jr. also described a grant 
funded by AT&T and America’s Promise that the council received to support student-to- 
student conversations about the importance of staying in school. 


Chair Banta suggested that as the council engages in its conversations on dropout 
prevention, it should talk with Neil Sullivan of the Private Industry Council in Boston. 
The chair asked whether schools give students time to participate in the council. Mr. 
D’Ortenzio Jr. said that was dependent on the district, and some schools send students to 
regional and statewide council meetings each year. He said it comes down to the choice 
of the student in terms of involvement. Mr. D’Ortenzio Jr. said when students describe 
their experience to their schools, most are supportive. 


Ms. Kaplan thanked Mr. D’Ortenzio Jr. for his service and report. She asked whether 
there were student members on every school committee in Massachusetts. Mr. 
D’Ortenzio Jr. said every school committee is supposed to have a student advisory 
committee, which elects one student to be an ex officio non-voting member of the school 
committee. He said this practice is not followed in every district. Ms. Kaplan said one of 
the council’s issues could be to ensure a student serves on every school committee. Mr. 
D’Ortenzio Jr. said there is a helpful guide on the council’s website. Ms. Kaplan asked 
whether more council members might attend Board meetings to gain broader experience. 
Mr. D’Ortenzio Jr. said the Student Advisory Council executive committee receives a 
copy of the Board agenda each month. 


Update on Race to the Top 


‘Commissioner Chester said Massachusetts submitted a very strong application and in 


winning a Race to the Top grant, will receive $250 million over four year 

RPE Raeiae on, representing over 75% of the state’s low-income students. 
ae Chester also described the $170 million grant that a consortium of states, 
including Massachusetts, won to develop the next generation of assessments. The 
commissioner will chair that effort in year one. 






Mr. D’Ortenzio Jr. asked why some districts are not getting any Race to the Top dollars. 
Commissioner Chester said these schools and districts made a commitment to the reforms 
even though they knew they would not get any funding. The commissioner said they did 
this knowing they would be at the table while these reforms are developed. Deputy 


Commissioner Baehr explained that to qualify for Title I funding, a district has to reach.a 
* Commissioner Chester told the Massachusetts Board of Elementary and Secondary Education that 


there was no agreement to sunset MCAS and implement PARCC in our state on January 12, 2012. 
The same man had stated that 275 schools had agreed to terms on September 21, 2010. 
SEE PAGE SEVEN THIS SECTION. 9 
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and approve — the assessment system design, help make decisions on major Partnership 








expenditures, and provide direction to the fiscal agent and project management partner. 


Additionally, Governing States must devote staff to participate in the Partnership’s design 







Any Partnership state that is prepared to make the commitments and take on the responsibilities 


described above will automatically become a Governing State. 






Participating States. States that want to participate in the design of the Partnership’s assessment 


system but are not prepared to make the level of commitment of Governing States will be 







Participating States. These states must commit to participate in the piloting and field testing of 






assessment system components in 2011-12, 2012-13 and 2013-14, but do not need to commit 






exclusively to this consortium during that period. By 2014-15, however, any state that remains 






in the Partnership — including Participating States — must commit to statewide implementation 


and administration of the Partnership’s assessment system. 






The rights of Participating States are designed to provide them with the opportunity for 






engagement in the Partnership’s work without requiring them to make the same commitments as 


Governing States. They are invited — and encouraged — to provide staff to serve on design 






committees, working groups and other task forces established by the Governing Board to 






conduct the work necessary to design and develop the Partnership’s proposed assessment system. 






They will be given regular opportunities throughout the four-year development period to provide 






input and feedback regarding the assessment system design and other Partnership business. 







Fiscal Agent and Partnership Funds Management 
The state of Florida will serve as the fiscal agent for the Partnership and will have responsibility 






for managing funds received from the RTTT Assessment Program under the Comprehensive 






Assessment Systems grant category. The fiscal agent will: 







e Issue RFPs to procure goods and services on behalf of the Partnership or designate other 





states to issue RFPs; 
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Minutes of the Special Meeting 
of the Massachusetts Board of Elementary and Secondary Education 


4:10 p.m. — 6:00 p.m. 


75 Pleasant Street 
Malden, MA 


Members of the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education Present: 


Maura Banta, Chair, Melrose 

Beverly Holmes, Vice Chair, Springfield 

Vanessa Calderén-Rosado, Milton 

Harneen Chernow, Jamaica Plain 

Gerald Chertavian, Cambridge 

James DiTullio, Designee for the Secretary of Education 
Matthew Gifford, Chair, Student Advisory Council, Brookline 
Jeff Howard, Reading 

Ruth Kaplan, Brookline 

David Roach, Sutton 


Mitchell D. Chester, Commissioner of Elementary and Secondary Education, Secretary 
to the Board 


Members of the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education Absent: 


Dana Mohler-Faria, Bridgewater 


Chair Banta called the meeting to order at 4:10 p.m. 


Chair Banta welcomed the Board to its special meeting on the Partnership for Assessment 
of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC). Commissioner Chester said he was 
pleased to welcome Michael Cohen, President of Achieve, Inc., and Laura Slover, Senior 
Vice President of Achieve, Inc. The commissioner said that a funding opportunity grew 
out of Race to the Top for a consortium of states to develop next-generation assessments, 
The commissioner said a major concern in Massachusetts is that more than a third of 
public school graduates get placed in non-credit bearing coursework in public higher 
education. 


Mr. Cohen thanked the commissioner and said it was a pleasure to visit the Board again. 


Mr. Cohen described PARCC’s Governing Board, which Commissioner Chester chairs. 
Mr. Cohen said that as was true for the development of the Common Core State 


12 


Standards, Massachusetts was a bellwether state for PARCC. Mr. Cohen said 
Massachusetts is setting the benchmark, and it is a high standard. 


Mr. Cohen described six priorities for PARCC, which aims to: (1) create high quality 
assessments; (2) build a pathway to college and career readiness for all students; (3) 
support educators in the classroom; (4) develop 21" century, technology-based 
assessments; (5) advance accountability at all levels; and (6) build an assessment system 
that is sustainable and affordable. Ms. Slover said a key facet of PARCC is that it is not 
just a one-time, end-of-year, multiple-choice assessment. Ms. Slover said PARCC will 
have multiple components and two summative components will be: (1) computer-based 
testing that is innovative and scored rapidly; and (2) a performance-based assessment that 
calls on students to apply knowledge. Ms. Slover also described a speaking and learning 
assessment that would be a performance assessment that requires a student to do a formal 
presentation in front of an audience. That assessment would be scored on a rubric. 


Ms. Slover said PARCC will have a laser-like focus for preparing students for college 
and career. It would start with tools for diagnostic assessments for K-2 students. PARCC 
will develop bridge courses for 11 or'tz™ grade students who are not scoring at the 
“ready” level. Ms. Slover said PARCC is not just about testing, in that it also provides 
supports for students and teachers. PARCC will provide a set of rich examples, 
prototypes and sample tasks to help students and teachers know what the target is. Ms. 
Slover said PARCC will be delivered entirely online, though students in grades 3-5 can 
take the assessment using paper and pencil. Ms. Slover said computer-based assessments 
allow for economies of scale to drive down costs and produce a much faster return of 
results. 


Mr. Cohen said that in the PARCC states, school level accountability is a significant part 
of the reform strategy. Mr. Cohen said all the states understood that what gets tested 
drives instruction. Mr. Cohen said what was needed was a test robust enough to support 
accountability judgments, support the evaluation of educators, and produce common cut 
scores to provide for comparability of results across the states. 


Mr. Cohen said the cost per student per test for PARCC will be $11 per student. This 
assumes that the performance assessments are scored by teachers. Mr. Cohen said if we 
get to the use of artificial intelligence to score tests, then costs will be even lower. By 
comparison, MCAS costs about $23 per student. A big part of the cost savings is tied to 
the assessments being computer-based. Mr. Cohen said this does require investments in 
technology infrastructure and in improving instruction. Mr. Cohen said he is aware that 
the federal grant supporting PARCC runs out in 2014-15, and the consortium has started 
plans to sustain the effort. 


Dr. Howard asked if the only technology-based test is the end-of-year assessment. Ms. 
Slover said that all are technology-based. Ms. Slover said the performance based design 
is delivered by computer, but the model includes a predominance of teacher-scored items. 
Mr. Cohen said states will vary on teachers scoring or hiring a vendor. Dr. Howard asked 
how PARCC is related to NAEP. Ms. Slover said it is not the intention of PARCC to 


supplant NAEP. Ms. Slover said Achieve is currently in discussion with the National 
Assessment Governing Board, which oversees NAEP, to talk about the possibility of item 
embedding. 







. Commissioner Chester said there is 
The commissioner said if PARCC is a 
ward tor us and does not water down our high standards, he would likely 


recommend to the Board a transition plan to move from MCAS. Ms. Chernow said it 
looks like a lot of assessment time involved here, and also computer labs seem 
extraordinarily expensive. Ms. Chernow asked about the difference between a cut score, 
high school graduation, and being college ready. Commissioner Chester said testing time 
is a critical issue, and many districts are doing a lot of assessment, only a small part of 
which is what the state requires. The commissioner said the goal is to build an assessment 
system that is valuable enough for districts to abandon some of those other tests. 


The commissioner said the technology piece is huge, and in the short run the state will 
have to offer paper and pencil alternatives. The commissioner said the state will complete 
an analysis of each building’s technology infrastructure. Commissioner Chester said he 
spoke with Treasurer Grossman today about the possibility of committing School 
Building Authority (SBA) funds to support the strengthening of infrastructure in each 
school building. 


Ms. Kaplan arrived at 4:50 p.m. 


Mr. Cohen said he would advise against states setting a college readiness standard for a 
high school diploma. He said a college ready level should be set in an accurate way. Mr. 
Cohen said you want to be able to say at the end of the 11" grade either that a student has 
done so well that the student is on track to do credit-bearing work in college, or that a 
student is not yet college ready and here are some suggestions for the senior year. 


Ms. Slover said PARCC will develop two math sequences, one for Algebra I, II and 
Geometry, and one for Integrated Math. Mr. Roach asked about the differences between 
PARCC and the other consortium, Smarter Balance. Mr. Cohen said PARCC will assess 
how well students met grade-level standards, while Smarter Balance will be computer 
adaptive testing that will try to locate where a student’s performance is. Mr. Roach asked 
about cut scores. Commissioner Chester said the key driver of the 18 governing states is 
to come up with a common standard for college and career readiness. The commissioner 
said the college readiness standard would be constant across states, while any 
Competency Determination standard would be state-specific. 


Mr. Roach asked about the psychometrics of computer-based testing. Mr. Cohen said 
there is no reason to think that we can’t achieve a high level of reliability. Mr. Cohen said 
no state will accept tests that do not meet or exceed current levels of psychometrics. 
Chair Banta asked why computer-based testing won’t be available for grades 3, 4 and 5 
and whether that is related to cost or appropriateness. Ms. Slover said it is by design 


* Commissioner Chester told the Massachusetts Board of Elementary and Secondary Education that there was no 
agreement to sunset MCAS and implement PARCC in our state on January 12, 2012. The same man had stated 
that 275 schools had agreed to terms on September 21, 2010. Our "Race to the Top" appieaten was submitted to 
the U.S. Department of Education in February of 2012. 

SEE PAGE THREE THIS SECTION 


because there is a sense of a digital divide that is not the same for all students in those 
grades. 


Mr. Gifford expressed a concern about the speaking and listening section for students in 
the early grades. Ms. Slover said expectations will shift as students get older, and that the 
speaking and listening portion for younger students may look quite different than for 
older students. Mr. Chertavian asked what concerns there are about PARCC. Ms. Slover 
said PARCC is on track, but there are multiple milestones that lie ahead and little room 
for error. Ms. Slover said the technology infrastructure is the biggest challenge. 


Dr. Calderén-Rosado said she is concerned about the technology and its associated costs. 
Mr. Cohen said he estimates the summative assessments to be about $11 per student, and 
the mid-year assessments to be less costly. Dr. Calderén-Rosado said she was concerned 
about human scoring if results will be used as an educator evaluation tool, and about 
adding to teachers’ workloads. 


Mr. Cohen said the timeline for PARCC is for it to be ready in the 2014-15 school year. 
Commissioner Chester said the caution about who scores the test is right on target. The 
commissioner said right now all tests in Massachusetts have open-ended items that are 
scored by people who are not in-state. The commissioner said artificial intelligence 
scoring continues to evolve and offers an interesting potential to bring down costs. 
Commissioner Chester said part of the challenge is to anticipate where the development 
curve will be two years from now. 


Chair Banta asked if students will get to pilot-test this new system. Mr. Cohen said when 
prototypes are developed they will have to be tried out with students. 


Ms. Slover said PARCC’s real goal is to measure the content standards of the Common 
Core State Standards. The tasks will embody the kinds of things you want students to be 
doing. Acting Director of Student Assessment Elizabeth Davis said that two Race to the 


Top initiatives parallel what PARCC is doing — curriculum-embedded performance 
assessments (CEPA) and online interim and formative assessments. 


On a motion duly made and seconded, it was: 


VOTED: that the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education adjourn the 
meeting at 6:00 p.m., subject to the call of the chair. 


The vote was unanimous. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mitchell D. Chester 
Commissioner of Elementary and Secondary Education 
and Secretary to the Board 
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RACE TO THE TOP IN MASSACHUSETTS 


STATE SCOPE OF WORK 


SECTION I— RACE TO THE TOP SUMMARY OVERVIEW 


Massachusetts’ Race to the Top program is driven by the core belief that the persistent variation 
in student outcomes stems from both discrepancies in the quality of curriculum and instruction, 

and unrelated out-of-school circumstances that can affect a student’s ability to learn. By the end 
of the four-year grant, Massachusetts aims to achieve four objectives: 


1, Great Teachers and Leaders: Attract, develop, and retain an effective, academically capable, 
diverse and culturally proficient educator workforce to ensure every student is taught by a 
great teacher and every school and district is led by a great leader 


2. Curricular and Instructional Resources: Provide curricular and instructional resources to 
provide every educator with the tools necessary to promote and support student achievement. 


3. Concentrated Support in Low Performing Schools: Concentrate great instruction and 


additional supports for educators, students, and families in our lowest performing schools and 
their districts to create the conditions needed for improved student achievement. 


4. College and Career Readiness: Increase dramatically the number of students who graduate 
from high school ready for college and career. 


Achieving these four ambitious objectives hinges on the development of a robust state data and 
information infrastructure. Through RTTT, ESE will transform its data systems so that they can 
efficiently deliver comprehensive, accessible, actionable, and timely data to all Massachusetts 
K-12 educators; invest in new technology to support the PreK—12 teaching and learning system 
and a more effective educator workforce; and strengthen and expand training and supports so 
that educators can use data to inform instructional decisions. 


IA. Race to the Top Projects 


The table below shows a high-level project summary of the Race to the Top program for 
Massachusetts, reflecting that most projects will have some level of activity during all four years 
of the program. 
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RACE TO THE TOP PROGRAM 
Activities in Years 1-4 


a. 
statewide teaching and learning system 


1. Implementing Common Standard and Developing Common Assessments 


a. _ Align all Massachusetts standards documents to the Common Core; implement and x 
assess the new standards statewide 
Participate in PARCC 
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a. _ Pre-AP teacher training — grants 


C) Data systems to support instruction 
D) Great teachers and leaders — building a workforce of effective educators 
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Incentives for effective educators 


. _ National Board Certification grants 


c 
d. Online mentoring 

e. SPED/ELL courses 

g. Improved recruitment tools and resources 
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Build the capacity of proven partners to support struggling schools 


6. Develop, attract, and manage lead partners and tumaround operators to execute the restart 
model at Level 4 and 5 schools 
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IB. Race to the Top Goals and Performance Benchmarks 


The table below shows the state’s high-level goals and performance benchmarks for the four- 
year Race to the Top program. Goals and performance benchmarks are incorporated in each 
project, and these will be monitored to ensure the state as well as the participating LEAs are on 
track to achieve the outcomes it has committed to. 












State goal 
(2014) 


Current 
(2009) 









State goals 






Improve outcomes 
Accelerate the increase in overall achievement on the 57% PorA 70%PorA 
mathematics MCAS by 15%* 

Accelerate the increase in overall achievement on the ELA 68%PorA 75%PorA 
MCAS by 15%* 

Accelerate the increase in overall achievement on the G4: 252 G4: 271 
mathematics NAEP by 15%* G8: 299 G8: 318 
Accelerate the increase in overall achievement on the G4: 239 G4: 251 
reading NAEP by 15%* G8: 274 G8: 278 
Increase the percentage of students who graduate from high 81% 85% 
school within four years by 5%* 

Increase the percentage of graduates who enroll in college 72% 75% 
within 16 months of high school graduation by 5%* 

Increase the percentage of graduates who have completed a 51% 53% 
year of college credits within two years by 5% 


























Reduce gaps 

Reduce MCAS achievement gaps for each low performing -- By 25% 
subgroup, as measured by CPI, by 25% 

Reduce NAEP achievement gaps for each low performing -- By 25% 
subgroup by 25% 

Reduce gaps in high school graduation and college -- By 15% 
enrollment for each low performing subgroup by 15% 
*NAEP target date is 2015 in order to align with NAEP test administration schedule. 
















Performance benchmarks for districts 
Increase the percentage of high school graduates who have completed MassCore (statewide, 
from 70% in 2010 to 85% in 2014; individual district goals will vary). 

Establish an Evaluation Implementation Working Group by spring 2011. 

Implement revised educator evaluation regulations by the end of SY12-13. 

Implement the Common Core State Standards by the beginning of SY12-13. 

Use the Education Data Warehouse to inform instruction, assessment, and operations (e.g., 
scheduling, staffing, professional development) by the end of SY13-14. 

Create near-real-time access to student data by implementing the Schools Interoperability 
Framework (SIF) by the end of SY13-14. 
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Use at least one component of the teaching and learning system, other than the Education 
Data Warehouse, by the end of SY13-14 (only for districts that chose developing and using 
the teaching & learning system in their MOU) 

Increase the percentage of teachers and principals who are rated as highly effective and 
reduce the percentage rated as ineffective throughout the grant period (specific targets to be 
determined once the new evaluation framework is in place) 








IC. Race to the Top Program Budget 


The table below outlines the budget allocation across the major assurance and project areas. This 
budget is being further refined as we build out the detailed plans for each project. 


















RACE 10 THE TOP BUDGET 
| Pa | Project State Budget (including fringe & indirect) 
| |} Overall projet management evaluation | $4,495,010 | $3,901,681 | — $3,887,358 | _$3924,157 | $16,208 56 | 
|_| Allocations to districts — grants 
Project Total 


























Standards and assessments — provide 
resources for curriculum and instruction and 
rollout a statewide teaching and learning 
syste: Yi Y¥2 ¥3 ¥4 
| $865,267 | 





=] 
° 


7m 
1 | DesesigéamenAwsean | sage | ssei0 |_| 
1_| Developing Common Assessments $526,758 $56,100 $0 $582,858 
$857,348 $860,871 $853,531 $865,267 $3,437,017 
$330,252 $580,112 $156,100 $1,172,564 






Develop interim & formative assessment saat | | seam | 

system $1,350,135 $807,511 $481,244 $490,421 $3,129,312 
Design curriculum embedded 

performance tasks $765,871 $566,386 











































$522,555 $528,908 $2,383,719 

Enhance competency tracking system | ss $0 | ~—s856,100 | —_—*$156,100 | $56,100 $268,300 
Increase college & career readiness ee 

$260,000 $360,000 $1,092,000 

$224,640 $159,664 $657,532 

STEM ECHS — grants $150,000 $260,000 $720,000 


Adopt MassCore as default curriculum 
and align college entrance examinations $132,856 $134,111 $137,966 $141,937 $546,870 
Innovation Schools $375,000 $375,00 $375,000 $375,000 $1,500,000 


$4,972,860 $4,215,851 $3,422,160 $2,879,297 $15,490,172 


~ sji~42i4 
[5 Bas 






an 


Project total 
















Data systems to support instruction 
| 1 | Transform statedatasysiems | TCT Cd CdS NNC*é*CS 
| Ib | Educatorportals | ($330,656 | $209,168 | $474,644 [$118,600 | _$1,133,067 | 
$1,073,240 
| id | EnhancedWeb | 1,024,311 | $806,153 | $534,600 | S80 | ~—82,365,104 | 
pie] sm 82,109,594 | 81,774,936 | $1,079,878 | 80 | ——«$4,964,408 | 
|__| Subtotal 85,124,766 | 84,912,383 | $3,739,687 | $728,730 | $14,505,566 | 
2 eee REE Eel ee ER Geter 
|_2 | Datasystems &techforT&Lsystem [| | CTC CdS“ SC*“‘és™SOO#C#C‘(#(UC™CO 
| | Subtotal 82,507,511 | 85,472,811 | $2,810,019 | $1,720,271 | _ $12,510,612 | 
= See ee (Pee ie nethie Genie ieee 
| 3 | Educator supports fordatause | | CTC C“‘iLSOCOCOC*#*#*#C‘é«d 
|| Subtoral 81,352,142 | $578,468 | $1,676,212 

ge ee ee oe all 
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$8,984,419 | $10,963,662 | $8,225,918 | 33,692,013 | $31,866,011 
folsimeieeaae tw | | w | w | ma 
D_| workforce of effective educators Yl Y2 ¥3 Y4 Total 
Os 
effectiveness based on performance 
|_ta | Eval framework & impl—program [$4,572,100 | $2,729,900 | _ $2,248,800 | _ $2,248,800 | $11,799,600 | 
| la | Eval framework &impl—grants | $0 | _$700,000 | __ $550,000 | $450,000 | $1.700,000 } 
|_1b | Superintendent induction program [$0 [__$116,100 | $226,100 | $226,100 | _$568,300 | 
Improved perf-based licensure system $506,100 $506,100 $506,100 $506,100 $2,024,400 
|__| Subtotal $5,078,200 $4,052,100 $3,531,000 $3,431,000 $16,092,300 
a 
2 teachers and principals 
ee Incentives for effective educators — | smn | anc 
2b grants $0 $500,000 $2,050,000 $2,550,000 
$62,500 $62,500 $250,000 
| 2d {| Onlinementoring | 80 | «$416,667 | _ $416,667 | $416,666 | 81,250,000 | 
| 2e | SPED/ELL courses program | ——«$406,100/ ss SO] —SsiéSOYTSCS~C«SY $406,100 
| 2c | SPED/ELL courses—grants | $0. |__ $800,000 | $1,200,000 | $1,600,000 | $3,600,000 
$506,100 
fa oem | sel sanso| soiso| —sosao| sas 
2g resources — State activities 406,340 $410,960 $423,040 $435,483 $1,675,823 
|_| Subtotal 
Pt eae eee ee 
3 principal preparation programs 
a $1,587,756 | $1,745,403 | __ $1,574,445 | ___ $1,524,545 | $6,432,149 | 
gE ee ee ed 
| 4 | Professional development foreducators [| dT SCCdSSCSSCSCSCSC~SSSSCSCSCSS 
fal Ser soe azn | naa | sana | —aanan 
4a activities $1,826,644 $1,825,039 $1,832,261 $1,833,387 $7,317,331 
PLC expansion $406,100 $818,300 
|__| Subtotal $2,232,744 $1,833,387 $8,135,631 
Bai Se no ee ee ee ee 
Project total 
Turn around the lowest achieving schools 
schools in the state 
2 | teacher and leader teams $200,000 $1,776,470 $1,699,081 $1,313,707 $4,989,258 
4. | Build district capacity to intervene in re ee ee 
3_| struggling schools - state activities $391,214 $931,832 $1,024,451 $1,309,257 $3,656,754 







struggling schools 
$224,29 
a $178,00 






$127,251 


$501,04 $879,644 $1,732,234 
000 . 


$354,00 $708,00 $1,240,000 
Build capacity of proven partners to 


support struggling schools $318,926 $754,928 $580,783 $584,754 $2,239,390 


Develop, attract, and manage lead 

partners and tummaround operators to ) 

execute the restart model at Level 4 and 5 

schools $156,100 $662,200 $918,300 $2,006,100 $3,742,700 


$1,468,534 | __ $4,980,476 | __ $5,810,258 | __ $5,341,069 | _ $17,600,336 
RTITT Program Total $40,880,832 $72,610,116 $70,281,386 $66,227,666 $250,000,000 


>» 
o 
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SECTION II - RACE TO THE TOP ACTIVITIES 


A. PROJECT MANAGEMENT AND EVALUATION 


A focus on project management and evaluation will ensure that the Race to the Top program is 
implemented on time and within budget and aligned to the following overall project goals and 
benchmarks as outlined in the Section I Overview. The key activities under this project are: 


1. Overall project management and evaluation 
a. Hire program staff 
b. Implement deliverology approach to strategic planning and implementation 
c. Create detailed project plans 
d. Design & implement evaluations for all projects ensuring that each project has set 
goals and benchmarks 
e. Develop reporting plans for each project 
2. Hold districts accountable through existing ESE supports including reporting on grant 


progress 
3. Hold RTTT stakeholder meetings to gather feedback on state activities 


Key personnel: 


Executive sponsor: Carrie Conaway, Director of Planning, Research, and Evaluation 


Race to the Top program manager: Helene Bettencourt, Implementation Manager, Office of 
Planning and Research 


Key activities and timelines: 





Grant Year 2010-2011 












































a] oo |e 
Project c\ols 
at | a2 | a3! as | 9/818 
Si/olS 
NN} A |S 
Project management and evaluation 9/10 x x | x | x | x 
1 | Overall project management & evaluation 9/10 X x | [oe x 
la Hire program staff 9/10 11 x x | 
Implement deliverology approach to strategic 9/10 8/14 % ' ¥ z # lar |x 
Ib planning 
Ic | Create detailed project plans | 9/10 S/11 x x | x | 
Id | Design and implement evaluations for all projects | 9/10 8/14 | x x | x | x |x]x 
le Develop reporting plans for each project | 9/10 8/14 | x x x x x | x 
Hold districts accountable through existing ESE 
supports including reporting on grant progress sia scale . m * 2 dd Nail less 
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Hold districts accountable through existing ESE 
supports including district review process 





Hold RTTT stakeholder meetings 











LEA Participation: 


See the separately enclosed guidelines for responses to the Year 1 Request for Proposals, which 
outlines the projects and timelines for LEA participation in the Race to the Top program. LEA 
responses to this RFP were submitted under separate cover. 


Project management and evaluation are a requirement of district participation in RTTT. These 
requirements are delineated in the Year 1 RFP. 


Budget: 












Program management and evaluation Total 
|_| Overall project management & evaluation $4,495,010 $3,901,631 $3,887,358 $3,924,157 $16,208,156 
|__| Allocations to districts — grants $10,059,835 | $38,313,388 | $38,313,388 | $38,313,389 | _ $125,000,000 

9 > 


$14,554,845 | $42,215,019 | $42,200,746 | _ $42,237,546 |__ $141,208,156 


Annual targets for key performance measures and/or major milestones: 





Request and approve State Scopes of Work for Year 1 — November 22, 2010 
Implement deliverology — By end of year 2010 

Hire key staff— By January 2011 

Develop project plans and evaluations — through May 2011 

Build tools for districts to report on grant progress — implement Grantium grants 
management system — March 2011 

Complete 16 district reviews — June 2012 





Ooooao 


ey 
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B. STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS 


Massachusetts is well poised to play a substantial role in the development of a new common 
college and career readiness assessment system based on common s 













‘The Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment 
System (MCAS), in place since 1998, is the state’s valid and reliable, standards-based, 
customized state assessment system. Our experienced assessment staff has expertise in 
psychometrics and test subject matter content and is both committed and eager to play a major 
role in the design, development, and implementation of the next generation common assessment 
system that the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Career (PARCC) will 
create. 


nts are among the best in the nation. Yet achievement 

: sufficiently invested in curriculum, instruction, and 

iprove teaching and learning. Among our participating 

> and have committed to helping us to build a 

arning system. As the system components are 

lopment initiative facilitated through our six regional 

ol Assistance Centers (DSAC) will provide a “train-the- 

o disseminate resources and tools in their districts. Use 
of this standards-based teaching and learning system will be mandated for Level 3 districts (those 
that have one or more schools in the lowest 20% of performance on MCAS), unless they can 
show that they already have a system of comparable scope and quality in place. Many of these 
tools will also be useful in helping educators to demonstrate their students’ performance and 
growth for the purpose of evaluation. 


Massachusetts has increased its four-year cohort high school graduation rate from 79.9% for 
the 2006 cohort to 81.5% for the 2009 cohort and has increased the percentage of high school 
graduates going on to higher education consistently each year for seven straight years, from 
64.2% in 2003 to 72.0% in 2009. During this same time period, the Board of Elementary and 
Secondary Education has added a requirement that students who score Needs Improvement on 
our required high school exit tests demonstrate proficiency before graduation, added science 
to the battery of high school exit tests, and adopted MassCore as a recommended high school 
program of studies. These new requirements notwithstanding, we continue to have too many 
students, especially low-income and minority students, who are not ready for college and 
careers when they graduate from high school. We aim to reduce this variation in outcomes 
through four related strategies: 


QO) Prepare more students for success after high school through exposure to rigorous 
curricula and college-level work, particularly in STEM fields. 

1) MassCore as the default curriculum for all high school students in the Commonwealth 

and align public 4-year college entrance requirements with MassCore. 

Build tools to monitor vocational students’ progress toward career readiness. 

(| Assist students in making smart postsecondary choices through improved guidance and 
counseling 


CJ 
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* Another commitment to testing implementation in writing. Four years from this statement was 2016. 


Another component to improve graduation rates and to ensure students are ready to pursue 
higher education or obtain a career that provides a wage that an individual and his/her family can 
live on is to provide different types of learning environments that capitalize on best practices 
from the charters while keeping funding within the district. The Innovation Schools initiative, a 
key component of the groundbreaking education legislation that Governor Patrick signed in 
January 2010, provides educators and other stakeholders across the state with the exciting 
opportunity to create new in-district schools that will leverage the lessons learned from the 
state’s top performing charter schools while keeping school funding within districts. These 
unique schools—which may be established by superintendents, school committees, teachers, 
parents, colleges and universities, charter school operators and others—will operate with 
increased autonomy and flexibility in the areas of curriculum, budget, school schedule and 
calendar, staffing (including waivers from or exemptions to collective bargaining agreements), 
school district policies, and professional development. In exchange for greater authority to 
establish the school conditions that will lead to improved teaching and learning, the operators of 
Innovation Schools will be held accountable for meeting annual benchmarks for student 
achievement and school performance. 


These initiatives are broken down into the eight major projects: 


1. Implementing Common Standards and Developing Common Assessments 

a. Align all Massachusetts standards documents to the Common Core; implement and 
assess the new standards statewide 

b. Participate in PARCC 

Model curriculum maps and units 

Build a digital library 

Develop interim and formative assessments 


Design curriculum-embedded performance tasks 


Enhance competency tracking system 


a Sw SS we 


College and career readiness 


a. Pre-AP teacher training 
b. STEM Early College High Schools 
¢. Adopt MassCore as default curriculum and align college entrance examinations 


8. Innovation schools 
Key Personnel: 


1) Implement Common Core State Standards and develop common assessments 


a) Align standards docum implement statewide (Julia PhElps ) 
b) Participate in P ARCC Bob ikem) (current status unresearched) 


(retired May 2014) 


Develop a teaching and learning system (Bob Bickerton and Julia Phelps) 
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2) Develop model —_ units(Qulia Phelps) 


3) Build a digital library 

4) Develop interim and formative assessments (Bob Bickerton 

5) Design curriculum-embedded performance tasks and Julia Phelps) 

6) Enhance competency tracking syste end Geen?) 

7) Increase college & career readiness current status unresearched) 


8) Provide support for Innovation Schools (Jeff Wulfson) 
(retired April 2020) 


NOTE: see Chapters 04 - 06 for more "people" info. 
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Key activities and timelines: 











Grant Year 2010-2011 Grant Year 
cs pe 
Project Start End S S 
; alaleala}| # | § 
Ss S 
a XQ 
Standards and assessments 9/10 8/14 x x x x x x 
Implementing common core standards and developing 9/10 8/14 7 $ | a 2 P | 
1 | common assessments 
a. Align all Massachusetts standards documents to the 
Common Core; implement and assess the new 9/10 8/12 ” Ps ‘. * ‘ ‘ 
standards statewide 
b. Participate in PARCC 9/10 8/14 x x Xx X x x 
2 | Model curriculum maps and units | 9/10 | 8/14 xX x xX x | x x 
3 | Build a digital library 9/10 | 8/14 x | Xx | Xx x x | x | 
4 | Develop interim and formative assessment system | 9/10 8/14 | x x | x | x xX | x 
5 | Design curriculum embedded performance tasks 9/10 8/14 x Xx x x xX x 
6 | Enhance competency tracking system (EDW) 9/10 8/14 x x x x x x 
7 | Increase college and career readiness 9/10 8/14 x x xX x x | x 
a. Pre-AP program 9/10 | 8/14 x | x x xX x x 
b. STEM Early College High Schools m0 | si4 |x| xx | x x x 
c. Adopt MassCore as default curriculum and align 9/10 8/14 Z . _ 2 4 
college entrance examinations 
8 | Innovation Schools 9/10 8/14 | x x xX x x x 





LEA Participation: 


LEA participation in this area is linked to their scope of work through projects 2A-Aligning 
curriculum to the Common Core Standards, 4-Increase college and career readiness (6 possible 
projects), and 5-Help develop and implement a statewide teaching and learning system (6 
possible projects). Participation in 2A is required for all districts. Participation in district projects 
4A and 5A is required for those districts that elected this area in their Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU). 


LEA participation covers all four years of the program. See the separately enclosed guidelines 
for responses to the Year 1 Request for Proposals, which outlines the projects and timelines for 
LEA participation in the Race to the Top program. LEA responses to this RFP were submitted 
under separate cover. 
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Y2 ¥3 Y4 Total 
eee 
and developing common assessments $526,758 $56,100 $582,858 
| Buildadigital library | S$ 30,252 | $580,112 | $156,100 | $106,100 | $1,172,564 | 


$1,350,135 $807,511 $490,421 


























$3,129,312 



















Design curriculum embedded 









performance tasks $765,871 $566,386 $522,555 $528,908 $2,383,719 





| «S$ $56,100 $156,100 $56,100 $268,300 
Increase college & career readiness ieee ra ee Garey 
| s2e,00| aera 092,000 


Pre-AP program — grants $260,000 $360,000 $360,000 $112,000 
TEM ECHS — program $224,640 $159,664 $159,664 $113,564 $657,532 
STEM ECHS — grants $150,000 $260,000 $220,000 $90,000 $720,000 














<3 =] ~ ~J 
QO o i) Wn 
i 





b ; 
Adopt MassCore as default curriculum Lee 
and align college entrance 
examinations $132,856 $134,111 $137,966 $141,937 $546,870 
| 8 | Innovation Schools |S $375,000] $375,000 | $375,000 | _ $375,000 | ___ $1,500,000 | 
| | foal i(itsé‘séOCS™C™;C;CSCSC*dr:COC*C‘éiS «972,860 | $4,215,856 | $3,422,160 | $2,879,297 $15,490,172 











Annual targets for key performance measures and/or major milestones: 


1. Implementing common core standards and developing common assessments 


Years 1 and 2 
OU Hire independent panel of experts to review Common Core Standards and present results to the Board: June 2010 


2 Board vote on adopting Common Core Standards before August 2, 2010 
1 Receive recommendations from Curriculum Framework Review Panels to Board on adding unique MA standards and solicitation 
of public comment: September and October 2010 





0 Board vote on adding any additional standards to the Common Core Standards: December 2010; full documents are the new 
Massachusetts Curriculum Frameworks for ELA and Mathematics 

J Post of new standards on website, integrate into ESE standards database, align assessment items to new Common Core Standards: 
January to June 2011 

= Complete aligning district curricula to Common Core Standards by June 2012 
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1b. Participate in PARCC 


0 With other governing states, submit PARCC application for 
USED funds in June 2010. 

U Assuming funding, begin work on design of system: 
September to December 2010 


2. Model curriculum maps and units 


0 Align curriculum maps for 
ELA and mathematics with 
Common Core standard 

OQ Build curriculum maps with 

educators 

Disseminate Common Core 

Standards (CCS) through 





O Align English language 
proficiency standards for 
English language learners 
to Common Core ELA 
standards 

Revise science standards; 
add literacy standards from 














Years 2 to4 
C] Develop, pilot, and set standards for PARCC assessments in 
English language arts and mathematics 
C Continue to administer MCAS in ELA and mathematics, making 
the transition to PARCC by including on MCAS items that are 
aligned to both 
Continue to administer MCAS in science at grades 5, 8, and high 
school, developing new assessment items as needed to align with 
new state standards or, if Common Core Standards are developed 
for science, making a similar transition as for ELA and math 
Cj Implement MCAS history assessments at grades 5, 7, and high 
school (pending state funding) 
1 PARCC assessments in ELA and mathematics replace MCAS in 
2014-2015 school year 




















O Align academic strand of 
career/vocational technical 
standards to CCS 

O Publish curriculum units 
and continue to publish 
additional model 
curriculum maps 


0 Align foreign languages 
standards to CCS 

O Standards-based model 
curricula will be adopted in all 
Level 3 districts 

O Conduct roundtables, 
webinars, and summits on the 


regional roundtables, 
webinars, and statewide 
curriculum summits 


CCS to history/social 
science, health, and arts 
Publish model curriculum 
maps (one for each content 
area; ELA, math, science, 
history/social studies) 

0 Pilot additional units linked 
to resources in the digital 
library 

O Conduct roundtables, 
webinars, and summits to 
discuss CCS 
implementation in schools, 
goals and structure of 
PARCC 





3. Build a digital library 


0 Expand WGBH Teacher’s 
Domain 





0 Expand digital library to 
include videos of effective 


teaching practices and a 
social media environment 
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0 Conduct roundtables, 
webinars, and summits to 
present formative and 
interim assessments, 
curriculum resources 

O Launch train-the-trainer 
model for implementing the 
model curriculum through 
DSACs and professional 
learning communities 


1 Expand digital library to 
include links to 
Massachusetts museums 
and cultural institutions 





transition to PARCC 

Continue train-the-trainer on 

model curriculum 

implementation 

O Publish curriculum units and 
continue to publish additional 
model curriculum maps 




















Continue to add and 
improve resources in the 
Digital Library 
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4. Develop interim and formative assessments’ 


Collect requirements and 
design system for interim 
assessments 


Launch development of 
interim assessment tools 
for ELA and math grades 
3-8 


Support LEA 
implementation of 


interim assessments 
Purchase, develop, and/or 
configure assessment 
system 

Pilot online assessment 
system 














0 Online formative and 


interim assessment system 
fully operational; extensive 
PD available on using the 
system to improve student 
achievement 


5. Design curriculum-embedded performance tasks 


G Develop, solicit, and 
review, curriculum- 
embedded performance 
tasks 








O Publish tasks with student 

work samples 

C Continue to solicit and 
review, curriculum- 
embedded performance 
tasks; begin pilot-testing 
tasks 

0 Pilot electronic submission 

of student work and scores 








6. Enhance competency tracking system 





0 Continue previous work on 


curriculum-embedded 
performance tasks and add 
statewide field tests, matrix- 
sampled tasks, score 
auditing, and publication of 
required tasks in Year 4 





XO Contractor hired to 


implement enhancements to 
the Competency Tracking 
System 





Online interim and 
formative assessment 
system in use in all Level 3 
districts 


0 Continue to provide PD on 


using the system to improve 
student achievement 





0 Continue previous work on 


curriculum-embedded 
performance tasks 





Enhanced Competency 
Tracking System fully 
operational 





7. College and career readiness 


0 LEAs and college 
partnerships chosen for 
STEM ECHS; planning 
phase begins 


O Intermediary(ies) chosen to 
support start-up of ECHS 
0 ESE identifies lead 


0 STEM ECHSs enroll the 
first cohort of students 
©) Year 2 of pre-AP training 














STEM ECHSs enroll the 
second cohort of students; 
first class of students 
graduates with college 
credit 


0 Year 3 of pre-AP training 


O STEM ECHSs enroll third 


cohort; second class of 
students graduates with 
college credit 





' Massachusetts is willing to lead a consortium of states interested in bui Iding or adapting an existing online interim/formative 
assessment system and will be exploring options with members of PARCC. 
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Yer? 
educators receive first year 
of training 


C) LEAs use RTTT funds to 0 LEAs use RTTT funds to 1) LEAs use RTTT funds to 0 LEAs use RTTT funds to 
implement MassCore implement MassCore implement MassCore implement MassCore 
CO BESE and BHE vote on 
default curriculum, college 
admission requirements 
UO Second cohort joins 


YourPlanforCollege; portal 































































0 First cohort of high schools 


LEAs use RTTT funds to 3 LEAs use RTTT funds to 
and colleges join and use 


provide PD for counselors provide PD for counselors 












YourPlanforCollege for expanded to include a O All high school students in 
college and career planning middle school module Massachusetts have a 
{] LEAs use RTTT funds to () LEAs use RTTT funds to college and career plan 


provide PD for counselors provide PD for counselors 


8. Innovation schools 


The activities and performance benchmarks under this project will focus on providing planning 
and research grants and then follow-on implementation grants to districts and schools that wish 
to explore and then implement an Innovation School. 


Any district is eligible to use their local RTTT funds to support planning and implementation 
activities, with no selection or additional application process. 


Planning and implementation grants using state RTTT funds will also be distributed through 
competitive grant processes to participating districts. ESE anticipates supporting the 
establishment of two cohorts of Innovation Schools: one cohort that will begin planning in 
SY10—11 and another that will begin in SY11-12. 





























me > ne Ors —D ey 
Performance Measures Bo it mS OS 
ae Be Be Be 
ao i ag ei 
= as uF im 
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% of LEAs implementing the Common Core Standards wa 100% 100% 100% 
% of Massachusetts standards documents aligned to the é 5 5 


% of grades and subjects with at least one model curriculum unit 100% 
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® 















% of LEAs participating in the teaching and learning system 
project that are using one or more component of the teaching and 
learning system, other than the EDW (also a performance 


n/a n/a n/a 20% 90% 
measure for C2) 


% of participating LEAs using the interim / formative 
assessment system we na 35% 1% 15% 
% of participating LEAs using curriculum-embedded 
performance tasks we nls mits 50% 15% 
% of high school graduates successfully completing MassCore 
Number of Early College High Schools (ECHS) established as a i PY, 
direct result of Race to the Top funding * x 
Number of teachers participating in pre-AP training 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 



























% of high school students with a plan on 
YourPlanforCollege.com or a similar college and career 
readiness planning tool 
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C. DATA SYSTEMS TO SUPPORT INSTRUCTION 


Massachusetts anticipated the rapidly growing importance of high quality data to inform policy 
and decisions at the beginning of the prior decade. Since that time, we have made si gnificant 
progress in building more comprehensive data systems, primarily at state expense. Now, to 
achieve our vision of education reform and reduce the variation in student outcomes, we must 
enhance our strategic and timely use of data and information to better support teaching and 
learning and educational policy decisions. Without reliable data about our students, educators, 
and services, we remain limited in our ability to deliver effective interventions when and where 
they are most needed. To that end we aim to build a system over the next four years that will 
enable all 80,000 K-12 educators to use data to inform their decision-making and target 
instruction; link data from the ESE to the Departments of Early Education and Care and Higher 
Education; provide near real time data to policy leaders, district and school administrators and 
teachers; and improve the usability of the ESE public data profiles. 


The Schools Interoperability Framework (SIF), a common education data-sharing protocol, 
facilitates the delivery of “near real time” data to Education Data Warehouse (EDW) users. 
Building upon work already completed under an earlier Longitudinal Data Systems grant, ESE 
will work with LEAs to procure the services of a reliable SIF vendor capable of rolling 

out SIF statewide. By the end of four years, every LEA will transmit data from SIS, HR, and 
other LEA data systems to ESE through SIF. We will integrate the collection of School Safety 
and Discipline Report (SSDR) data into ESE’s SIF infrastructure and establish a foundation for 
future cross-agency data integration that provides data to support the vision of the Readiness 
Passport. We will also work with vendors and the Department of Early Education and Care to 
implement SIF solutions that will ultimately allow for seamless integration of PreK—12 data, and 
also enable their participation in the teaching and learning system described in Section B3. 


ESE will work with LEAs to provide an integrated technology and data platform that supports 
the adoption and implementation of the state’s instructional improvement system in every school 
and classroom. Many Massachusetts LEAs are experienced users of currently available 
instructional improvement systems, particularly for formative and interim assessment. We will 
build upon their knowledge and experience as we develop and implement a more 
comprehensively integrated system for all to access. ESE support and training is particularly 
critical for many smaller and mid-size LEAs to take advantage of the new system and to benefit 
from economies of scale. ESE must also make more information available to researchers, so that 
we can continuously assess the impact of the system on student performance and identify best 
practices and priorities for improvement. 


We will provide educators with comprehensive training to support the effective use of the data 
systems developed to support the PreK-12 teaching and learning system. The training curriculum 
will include modules for each system: data dashboards, the EDW, the digital library, and the 
teaching and learning system. Training participants will view the training modules as one 
cohesive and seamless training system built upon the District Data Toolkit already delivered by 
ESE. 
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The key projects under this initiative are: 
1. Transform State Data System 


Expand educator data warehouse (EDW) capacity 
Build educator portals 

Allow ELAR/MEPID updates 

Enhanced web 

Rollout the Schools Interoperability Framework (SIF) 


Bi Se Oy i 


2. Data systems and technology for teaching and learning system 
a. Teaching and learning system - technology side 


3. Educator supports and training for Data Use 
a. Educator training on data use 


Key Personnel: 
Executive Sponsor: Jeff Wulfson, Deputy Commissioner 


Key activities and timelines: 


Grant Year 2010-2011 Grant Year 


Project Start End 
’ ai | a2 | @ | as 


Data systems to support instruction 
1 | Transform State Data System 


Expand EDW capacity 


a. 
b. Build educator portals 

Allow ELAR/MEPID updates 
d. Enhanced web 
e. Roll out the SIF 


2 | Data systems and technology for T&L System 
a. Teaching and learning system - technology side 
3 | Educator supports for data use 


a. Educator training on data use 
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LEA Participation: 


LEA participation in this area is linked to the district scopes of work through projects in 
assurance area 3: Use data to inform instruction. LEAs must agree to implement the Schools 
Interoperability Framework (SIF) in one of the four years of the program. Participation in other 
projects associated with this assurance area is not mandatory and district participation could span 
all four years. 


See the separately enclosed guidelines for responses to the Year 1 Request for Proposals, which 
outlines the projects and timelines for LEA participation in the Race to the Top program. LEA 
responses to this RFP were submitted under separate cover. 













Budget: 

Data systems to support instruction SSET RR PNP A Teh RIE RN EN ERE AY 
| 1] ‘Transform statedatasystems TT CSCS 
|_Ib | _Educatorportals C«|=SSCSC«8 330,656 | $209,168 | $474,644 | $118,600 
| le | ELAR/MEPID updates | $816,300 | __ $1,073,240 | __ $936,234 | $449,935 | $3,275 709 | 
$1,024,311 $806,153 | $534,640 | S0 | ~—_$2,365,104 | 

$1,774,936 $1,079,878 $0 











$4,912,383 $3,739,687 $728,730 
ae 
metas 
Teaching & learning system - tech side $2,507,511 $5,472,811 $1,720,271 
|__| Subtotal $2,507,511 35,472,811 $2,810,019 $1,720,271 $12,510,612 
|__| Doe ei oe 
Educator supports for data use a | 
Educator training on data use $1,352,142 $578,468 $1,243,012 $4,849,833 
|_| Subtotal $1,352,142 $578,468 $1,243,012 $4,849,833 
-_ 


$3,225,918 | _ $3,692,013 | __ $31,866,011 


SIF $2,109,594 
|__| Subtotal $5,124,766 
| 
| 2 | 


2_| Data systems & tech for T&L system 








































$8,984,419 $10,963,662 





Annual targets for key performance measures and/or major milestones: 


I. Transform State Data System 


Strategy 


Add data and 0 Evaluate dashboard | 0 Research 0 Build dashboards D Roll out 
reports the EDW to software requirements for C Design and dashboards 
better support the 0 Reengineer the educator implement O Roll out reports 
needs of its 80,000 Educator Data dashboards additional data sets based on 





users Warehouse C Analyze additional data 
(through SLDS requirements for sets 

funding) to additional data sets 

mitigate problems 

with performance 

and reporting 
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Performance Measures 


Strategy 


Improve the 
usability and 
efficiency of ESE’s 
public data Profiles 


Increase the 
timeliness and 
accuracy of data 





0 Implement SIF in 
82 LEAs 

(] Update MA SIF 
profile 





Percent of districts using EDW data to 
improve instruction, assessment, and 
operations 
Percent increase in Profiles traffic after 
usability improvements and addition of 
finance and district comparison data 


Number of LEAs implementing Schools 





0 Collect and 
evaluate user 
preferences and 
finalize web design 

( Redesign 
navigation and 
validate prototype 
with sample users 

Oo 

J] Implement SIF in 

an additional 24 

LEAs 

Gather 

requirements for 

additional 
discipline data 














— 
“OO » 
or oO 
=—~ 2 7 W| 
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3 Re-architect and 
streamline data 
flows into Profiles 

0 Migrate 60% of 
Profiles features 











Implement SIF in 
an additional 112 
LEAs 

C Pilot collection of 
discipline data 
through SIF 





jo pug 


TIOZ—O107 AS 


Number of data sets available in EDW 






0 Migrate remaining 
40% of Profiles 
features 

1 Continue to 
implement 
changes based on 
user feedback 





2 Roll out collection 
of discipline data 
through SIF 





jo pug 


107-7107 AS 


ee 










JO pug 


vLOZ-EL07 AS 




















Interoperability Framework 


2. Data systems and technology for Teaching and Learning System (T&L) and 3. Educator 
supports and training for data use 











Invest in the data systems and | 0 Document 


technology necessary to 


support the statewide PreK— 
12 teaching and learning 


functional, access, 
and performance 
requirements 


(] Finalize architecture 
Create detailed 
system designs 

-] Begin developing 











Develop and validate 
the system and 
integrate into the 
EDW;; design data 








0 Evaluate impact of state- 


built instructional system 
Plan test builder rollout 
to all LEAs 


reporting 
(5 Complete and evaluate 


including analysis the system 
of current LEA Begin adding 





system 
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6D 














implementations 

2 Evaluate options, 

begin defining 

architecture, 
purchase licenses 

Engage 

contractor(s) 

C Begin preparing 
resources to the 
Digital Library (see 

B3) 





oO 























Strengthen and expand 0 Develop a data 

educator training and supports training 

for data use implementation 
plan 


0 Hire data specialists 
in DSACs 

U Review districts on 

effective data use 




















resources to the 
Digital Library 

















the pilot, modify as 

needed 

[ Connect Digital 
Library resources to 
other elements of the 
teaching & learning 
system 

© Launch test builder 

































Enhance online 
course delivery 
infrastructure 

[) Revise courses as 
indicated and make 
available face-to- 
face and online 
Review districts on 
data use 


























D 
















































0 Continue existing 
processes of 
providing 
confidential data to 
researchers 


Make state longitudinal data 
available to researchers 
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4 Continue course 
delivery 

{1 Determine which 
trainings developed 
under section B, D and 
E initiatives are prior- 
ities for adaptation to 
online delivery 

0 Develop curricula for 
courses on the PreK— 
12 teaching and 
learning system; pilot 
the courses and train 
trainers 

0 Review districts on 

effective data use 

0 Data team leader 
endorsement to 
licensure available 








U Continue existing 
processes of 
providing 
confidential data to 
researchers 

0 Discuss req’ts with 

researchers 













© Develop processes and 
protocols for sharing 
more detailed 
aggregate data with 
researchers 


0 Continue course delivery 


0) Adapt and implement 
additional courses for 
online delivery 

0 Review districts on 
effective data use 


0 Build detailed data files 
and begin providing data 
sets to researchers 
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% of LEAs using EDW to inform instructional decisions 













# of educators trained on how to effectively use data and 
instructional tools to improve student achievement and growth 


1,000 5,000 10,000 25,000 
a 
Percentage of user visits during which the teaching & learning 


system meets published service level agreements for: 


* Availability: continuously available other than at scheduled 
n/a Wa 95% 100% 






% of participating LEAs participating in the teaching and 
learning system project that are using one or more components 
of the system, other than the EDW (also a performance measure 





























* Usability: easy to use and navigate 
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D. GREAT TEACHERS AND LEADERS 


Massachusetts will only close its achievement gap when instruction in every classroom is 
uniformly strong. Too many students, typically those living in poverty, learning English as a 
second language, or struggling with disabilities, are still too often taught by teachers ill-prepared 
to teach them effectively, in schools led by principals unable to make their schools meet the 
needs of every student. 


To change this over the next four years, Massachusetts will institute a series of intertwined 
statewide policy reforms to attract, develop, mentor, support, and retain an effective, 
academically capable, diverse, and culturally proficient educator workforce. To achieve these 
reforms, Massachusetts will: 


Develop a performance-based, comprehensive annual statewide evaluation process for 
teachers and principals, and provide training and support to ensure its effective 
implementation in every school. 

Review and enhance teacher induction policies and revise the licensure system for 
principals. 

Provide the most underserved students with access to the most effective teachers and 
principals. 

QO Strengthen and expand effective educator preparation programs and improve or close the 
one that are ineffective. 

0 Develop a comprehensive professional development system to support effective 
implementation of our objectives. 











Our approach assumes that there is a range of effectiveness among teachers and principals, and 
that too few supervisors currently credibly identify where each individual falls within that range 
or provide actionable feedback. Four years from now, each district in the Commonwealth will 
evaluate teachers and principals annually, using student performance measures as a significant 
factor and at least three rating categories for each individual educator. Evaluations will be used 
to make key personnel decisions related to tenure, improvement planning, career ladder 
opportunities, compensation for new roles and responsibilities, and dismissal when adequate 
improvement does not occur. We will invest heavily in support for evaluators and provide 
training in evaluation protocols, including classroom observations, and offer coaching through a 
cadre of master evaluators employed by the state. Finally, we will link evaluation feedback to 
opportunities (e.g., coaching, professional development) and resources (e.g., data, curriculum 
materials) for improvement. 


To ensure that all students receive high quality curriculum and instruction we need to get more 
highly effective teachers and leaders into all of our schools, with a particular focus on high 
poverty, high minority districts, and the fields in which we face critical shortages (ESL, special 
education and STEM). We will do so by pursuing three intertwined strategies: setting ambitious 
but achievable targets and holding districts accountable for meeting them; strategically 
employing incentives to recruit and retain great teachers and leaders in high poverty/high 
minority schools and shortage fields; and strengthening the ways in which new recruits are 
brought into the classroom and supported. Taken together, our focus on targets, incentives and 
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supports will help us close the achievement gap by ensuring that our most underserved students 
in our most underserved schools and districts will be taught and led by our most effective 
teachers and leaders. 


In an effort to ensure that all students have access to well prepared and effective educators, we 
will expand effective educator preparation programs and improve or close ineffective programs. 
This will be done through expansion grants for new and existing programs and a new 
accountability system for educator preparation program approval. We will also devote resources 
for support of educators in the implementation of initiatives and a new comprehensive 
professional development system statewide. 


In summary, there are four major projects for the state’s work to build a workforce of effective 
educators: 


1. Improve teacher and principal effectiveness based on performance 
a. Create a new evaluation framework, technical assistance, & implementation 
b. Superintendent induction program 
c. Create an improved performance-based licensure system 


2. Ensure equitable distribution of effective teachers and principals 

a. Equitable distribution — general 

b. Incentives for effective educators 

c. National Board Certification grants 

d. Online mentoring 

e. SPED/ELL courses 

f. U-Teach 

g. Improved recruitment tools and resources 
3. Improve the effectiveness of teacher and principal preparation programs 
4. Professional development for educators 


a. Professional development for educators — operations 
b. PLC expansion 


Key Personnel: 


Executive sponsor for improving teacher and principal effectiveness, ensuring equitable 
distribution, and improving preparation programs: Claudia Bach, Director of Educator Policy, 
Preparation, and Leadership 

Executive sponsor for professional development: Julia Phelps, Associate Commissioner 
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Key activities and timelines: 


ue =i 





Grant Year 2010-2011 Grant Year 


Improve teacher and principal 
1 effectiveness 9/10 9/14 X x X X x x 
Create new evaluation framework, 
technical assistance, and 











9/10 9/14 x x | Xx 

















la implementation x x XK 

1b Superintendent induction program 9/10 | 9/14 x X X x x | x 
Create an improved performance- 

Ic based licensure system 9/10 9/14 x x x x x Xx 

Ensure equitable distribution of 

2 | effective teachers and principals 9/10 9/14 x X X x x x 

2a | Equitable distribution — general 9/10 9/14 | X | Xx x x X | 

2b Incentives for effective educators 9/11 | 9/14 x x 

2c National Board certification 9/10 | 9/14 | x Xx X | X x | x 

2d Online mentoring | 9/11 | 9/14 | | x | x 

2e | SPED/ELL courses | 4t| 9/14 a ae" x | x 

ar |  U-Teach oo; o4| x x x |» | « | «x 
Improved recruitment tools and 

2g resources 9/LI 9/14 x x 

3 _| Preparation program effectiveness 9/10 9/14 X Xx x xk | x x 

4 | Professional development for educators | . 9/10 9/14 x x x Xx x x 
Professional development for 

4a educators — operations 9/10 9/14 x x x x Xx x 

4b PLC expansion 9/10 9/14 X x Xx xX Xx x 





LEA Participation: 


LEA participation in this area is linked to the district scopes of work through projects in 
assurance areas 1-Improve teacher and principal effectiveness based on performance; 2-Ensure 
effective teachers in leaders in ever school and classroom; and 6-Turn around the lowest 
achieving schools. District participation is mandatory for Project 1A, 2A, and 2B and activity for 
LEAs will happen in all four years. Some projects are only available for Level 2 and 3 districts 
(Project 1B — Pilot a model, aligned human resource system) or Level 3 and 4 (Project 2J- 
Participate in a network for principals of high need schools), and many projects start in Year 2 
after the state’s development of a program. 
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Great teachers and leaders - building a 
workforce of effective educators 9/10 9/14 x x x x x 


bad 


See the separately enclosed guidelines for responses to the Year 1 Request for Proposals, which 
outlines the projects and timelines for LEA participation in the Race to the Top program. LEA 
responses to this RFP were submitted under separate cover. 


Budget: 






Subtotal 


Ensure equitable distribution of effective 
teachers and principals 
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| D | Building a workforce of Effective Educators Total 
a | Improve teacher and principal bs! 2. —= 
effectiveness based on performance 
ga: iedNainaeniliia A capeimn:'. | cesanat | $2,729,900 $2,248,800 $2,248,800 | $11,799,600 
| la | Eval framework &impl—grants [=== 80. | __ $700,000 | _ $550,000 | $450,000 | _ $1,700,000 | 
|_1b | Superintendent induction program | 80 |__‘$116,100 | _$226,100 | __ $226,100 | __ $568,300 | 
| Ic | Performance-based licensure system _| $506,100 


$506,100 $506,100 


$5,078,200 | __ $4,052,100 | _ $3,531,000 
ane Aeiertien) (eaanaas 
$620,434 | $210,235 | __ $370,191 


































$16,092,300 
$1,418,921 





$3,431,000 



































































rer | 
2a activities $218,062 
FP ace OT 
2b grants $0 $0 $500,000 $2,050,000 $2,550,000 
| 2d | Onlinementoring | SO | $416,667 | $416,667 | $416,666 | _ $1,250,000 | 
| 2e | SPED/ELL courses~program | —$406,100| Ss $0 | Ss S0 | S80 | ‘$406,100 | 
es Improved recruitment tools and rears 
2g resources — State activities $406,340 $435,483 $1,675,823 
Subtotal $2,001,474 | $2,406,462 | _ $3,478,498 | _ $5,288,811 
a a cet ee Wn | 
Improve the effectiveness of teacher and hee ia 
princip eparation programs 
$274,545 | $1,432,149 
Prep program effectiveness — grants $1,250,000 | $1,250,000 | $1,250,000 | $5,000,000 
4_| Professional development for educators aaa 
Professional development — state i ictal 
4a activities $1,826,644 $1,825,039 $1,832,261 $1,833,387 $7,317,331 
$206,100 | SO | __—$818,300 | 
Ee Gee SSS: naa eee Does ae See 
Project total $10,622,304 $43,835,325 
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Annual targets for key performance measures and/or major milestones: 


I. Improve teacher and principal effectiveness based on performance 






() Extend growth model to 
all LEAs statewide 

O Track student results by 

individual teachers and 

principals by linking 

student and educator data 


























O Establish Task Force to 
advise/develop new 
statewide Evaluation 
Framework (regulations 
and guidelines) 

O Develop measures of 

effectiveness for both 

principals and teachers 

O Adopt new educator 

evaluation regulations 

O Develop new educator 
evaluation 
framework/guidelines 
with rubrics 

UO Develop default model of 
evaluation available for 
district implementation 
















0 Establish district 





0 





exemplars for 
measuring growth in 
non-tested subjects 
Implement student 
performance 
measures for non- 
MCAS subjects 


Begin tiered 
implementation of 
new evaluation 
framework/guidelines 
Provide technical 
assistance and 
training for new 
evaluation guidelines 
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O Continue support for 
measuring student 
growth in all subject 
areas 

0 Deploy test builder 

engine and item banks 

statewide 

Issue guidance in how 

to use test builder 

engine and item banks 
for measuring student 
erowth 

Continue to provide 

technical assistance 

and training for 
ongoing 
implementation of new 
evaluation guidelines 










| 

















C) Continue to gather 
and disseminate 
non-tested subject 
best practices 


statewide 


implementation of 
new evaluation 


guidelines 


Continue to provide 
technical assistance 
and training for 
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GO Refine training 
modules for 


0 Refine training 
modules for principals 


Begin developing O Create training 
training modules for modules for 

















































































































principals and teachers principals and and teachers on principals and 
on implementing teachers on implementing effective teachers on 
effective evaluation plans implementing evaluation plans implementing 
{ Train cadre of evaluation effective evaluation 0 All participating LEAs effective evaluation 
coaches plans implement evaluation plans 
C LEAs form Evaluation CO Adopt the educator systems statewide O Refine measures of 
Working groups evaluation (] Provide online LEAs student performance 
OG Launch 3-year induction framework in all best practices of new in LEA evaluation 
program for participating LEAs evaluation framework systems 
superintendents (no cost | 4 Implement the new 0 Conduct hands on () Conduct hands on 
for Level 3 & 4 districts) evaluation system in training through training through 
Level 4 schools DSACS on new DSACS on new 
0 Conduct hands on evaluation framework evaluation 
training through 0 Continue to provide framework 
DSACS on new evaluation coaches O Continue to provide 
evaluation through the DSACs evaluation coaches 
framework LEAs use evaluation to through the DSACs 
O Collect and analyze target professional LEAs use evaluation 
‘LEA evaluation plans development to to target 
0 Provide professional educators professional 
development (0 Superintendent development to 
opportunities for Induction Program educators 
school leaders on continues for all O Superintendent 
becoming effective districts Induction Program 
evaluators continues for all 
G Collect LEA districts 
evaluation results 
noting equitable 
distribution of 
educators 







1) Provide searchable 
educator contract 
database and 
evaluation protocols 

0 Deploy evaluation 
coaches to work with 
LEA evaluation 
teams through the 
DSACs 

CO] Extend 

superintendent 

induction program to 

Level 1 and Level 2 

districts on a fee 

basis 

LEAs use evaluation 

to target professional 

development to 
educators 






































C 
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0 Adopt regulations for 
principal standards and 
performance indicators 
O Begin developing 
principal performance 


assessments and portfolio 


for licensure 
O Begin creating HR 
systems models/pilots 





O Adopt regulations for 
tiered principal 
licensure system and 
career ladder 
Begin developing 
framework for 
teacher leader 
endorsements & 
career ladder, 
including any 
necessary regulatory 
change 
Develop teacher 
leader performance 
assessments and 
portfolio systems, 
Continue to create 
HR systems 
models/pilots 

! Provide additional 
supports to districts 
for improving their 
HR systems, such as 
coaching and an HR 
toolkit 
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© Begin field-testing 


teacher leader 
performance 
assessment and 
portfolio systems 
Review induction 
policies 


} Adopt regulations for 


teacher leader 
endorsements 

Begin field-testing 
principal performance 
assessment and 
portfolio systems 
Continue to create HR 
systems models/pilots 
Continue to rovide 
additional supports to 
districts for improving 
their HR systems, such 
as coaching and an HR 
toolkit 

















4 Implement teacher 


leader endorsement 
and performance 
assessment system 
Implement principal 
performance 
assessment and 
portfolio systems 
Continue to create 
HR systems 
models/pilots; 
disseminate 
exemplars of usage 
of HR models 
Continue to provide 
additional supports 
to districts for 
improving their HR 
systems, such as 
coaching and an HR 
toolkit 
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Performance Measures 





evaluation systems for principals. 
Percentage of participating LEAs with qualifying 
evaluation systems that are used to inform: 


Developing teachers and principals. hee eee 


1 Promoting teachers and principals. 


~() Retaining effective teachers and principals. 


__applicable) to teachers and principals. _ 
3 Removing ineffective tenured and untenured 
teachers and principals. 
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ef “Compensating t¢ teachers and principals. ape 


(Granting tenure and/or full certification (where | 
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Baseline data and annual targets 


a ee ae of participating LEAs that measure student é é ‘ 
growth (as defined in this notice). 100% i vines ie 100% 


Percentage of participating LEAs with qualifying 
evaluation systems for teachers. 


Percentage of participating LEAs with qualifying 
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2. Ensure equitable distribution of effective teachers and principals 


Adopt exchange policies for 
enabling effective educators 
to move to high poverty 
districts 

Expand instructional 
leadership training (NISL) 
Collect EPIMS and TEQIP 
data to monitor equitable 
distribution 

Publish Status report 
Expand National Board 
certified and other master 
educators 

Plan for implementation of 
the Teacher Incentive Fund 
(TIF) in Boston and 
Springfield turnaround 
schools 


Create STEM-focused 
educator preparation site 
(UTeach) 

Begin developing online 
competency-based special 
education and ESL courses 














































Oo 


















0 Conduct Mass TeLLS 


survey results and 
publish results 


O Convene statewide 


diversity summit and 
formulate action agenda 
and indicators with 
Readiness Centers 


Expand aMAzing 


teachers recruitment 
website and revise 


Massachusetts Educators 


Career Center Develop 
and implement 


recruitment and retention 


incentives for educators 
in high poverty and high 
minority schools 
Implement exchange 
policies for effective 
educators 

Launch support network 
for principals in high 
need schools 


5 Continue NISL training 
0 In TIF schools, begin 


piloting group and 
individual rewards 
systems 
















Implement competitive 
grant fund for expanding 
proven models of 
educator preparation 
programs 

Complete development 
of online competency- 
based special education 
and ESL courses 
Continue UTeach 
Develop online courses 
for mentors of ESL, 
special education, and 
STEM field teachers 
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G Continue support 





network for principals 


0 Continue implementing 


exchange policies for 
effective educators 


0 Disseminate exemplars 


of school conditions 
and culture initiatives 


0 LEAs develop action 


plans for improving 
school culture based on 
results from Mass 
TeLLS survey 


(] Publish Status report 
0 Continue NISL training 














In TIF schools, agree 
on details of individual 
performance awards 
and use educator 
evaluation data to 
prioritize the 
assignment of effective 
teachers to TIF schools 


License 234 new ESL 
and special education 
teachers 


C Continue UTeach 
O Train cadre of ESL and 


special education field 
coaches 


OC Implement online 


competency-based 
special education and 
ESL courses 


a) 

































| 








Continue support 
network for 
principals 
Continue 
implementing 
exchange policies for 
effective educators 
Conduct Mass 
TeLLS survey results 
and publish results 
LEAs develop action 
plans for improving 
school culture based 
on results from Mass 
TeLLS survey 
Continue NISL 
training 

Develop and 
implement online 
network for Level 4 
educators to share 
best practices for 
school turnaround 
efforts 

In TIF schools, 
continue 
implementing 
performance awards 
and new assignment 
practices 
Support 10-15 
working 
conditions/school 
climate teams 
License 234 new 
ESL and special 
education teachers 
through new online 
courses (total of 468 
over the four years) 
Produce 250 new 
STEM teachers 
through UTeach 
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Performance Measures 
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Percentage of teachers in schools that are high-poverty, high-minority, or 
both (as defined in this notice) who are highly effective (as defined in this 
notice). 
Percentage of teachers in schools that are low-poverty, low-minority, or both 
(as defined in this notice) who are highly effective (as defined in this notice). 






























Percentage of teachers in schools that are high-poverty, high-minority, or 
both (as defined in this notice) who are ineffective. 
Percentage of teachers in schools that are low-poverty, low-minority, or both 
(as defined in this notice) who are ineffective. 
Percentage of principals leading schools that are high-poverty, high- 
minority, or both (as defined in this notice) who are highly effective (as 
defined in this notice). 
Percentage of principals leading schools that are low-poverty, low-minority, 
or both (as defined in this notice) who are highly effective (as defined in this 
notice). 
Percentage of principals leading schools that are high-poverty, high- 
















CIOC-LL0@ AS Jo pug 
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and annual targets 
















minority, or both (as defined in this notice) who are ineffective. 


Percentage of principals leading schools that are low-poverty, low-minority, 
or both (as defined in this notice) who are ineffective. 







Percentage of special education teachers who were evaluated as effective or a 
better. sii nl 


peceoiede of mathematics teachers who were evaluated as effective or ‘fe 79% 
Percentage of science teachers who were evaluated as effective or better. ‘i 719% 





















were evaluated as effective or better. 


Percentage of teachers in language instruction educational programs who 
0 





3. Improve the effectiveness of teacher and principal preparation programs 



























C Provide technical OR 
















Refine effectiveness Provide competitive expansion 

















ELAR, for capturing new 
approval evidence and 
reporting requirements 


residency models of principal 
preparation 
UC Adopt regulations for educator 
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eview and approve at least 25 


indicators and measures grants to scale effective teacher assistance to preparation preparation programs based on 
and principal preparation programs on new approval new regulations of program 
programs and reporting requirements approval 
U Provide competitive grants for U Establish platform, using C Continue annual publishing of 


educator preparation program 
report cards with effectiveness 
measures on state website 
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5 Provide competitive 
expansion grants to scale 
effective teacher and 
principal preparation 
programs 

O Provide competitive grants 
for residency models of 
principal preparation 

oc Refine publicly available 
educator preparation 
program report cards with 
effectiveness measures and 

publish on state website 


preparation program approval 
and reporting, including new 
effectiveness indicators and 
measures 

O Align accountability systems 
with new program approval 
regulations 

Develop educator preparation 
program report cards via Title II 
data 





















a 














































Performance Measures 
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Baseline data and annual targets 


a 






100% 


100% 


Percentage of teacher preparation programs in the state for which the public 
can access data on the achievement and growth (as defined in this notice) of 
the graduates’ students. 

Percentage of principal preparation programs in the state for which the public 
can access data on the achievement and growth (as defined in this notice) of 
the graduates’ students. 
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4, Professional development for educators 








C Analyze 2010 statewide 
student achievement and 
teacher shortage data to 
identify high need areas; 
survey districts statewide 
on PD needs 

() Develop and make 
available PD aligned with 
RTTT objectives, high 
need areas, and LEA 
priorities 

5 Develop formal 
agreements of the scope of 
work for Readiness 
Centers and DSACs on 
professional development 
for 2010-2012 

0 Review process of 
approval for pre- 
approving PD providers 
for online and in-person 
courses 

Ci Hold statewide summits 

and regional forums 

1 Create professional 

development calendar for 

the following 

With LEAs and providers, 

begin to revise standards 

for professional 
development to include 
performance and quality 
measures 

















QO 


) Continue to identify high-need 
areas for PD 

(] Develop and make available PD 
aligned with RTTT objectives, 
high need areas, and LEA 
priorities 


0 Develop specific PD offerings 
for Readiness Centers and 
DSACs for next year with an 
emphasis on RTTT priorities, 





course delivery (see C3) 
U Hold statewide summits and 
regional forums 











calendar for the following year 





PD providers for online and in 
person courses 














on Year | experiences 

C Develop and pilot-test 
professional development 
assessment tools for districts 

C Apply standards in evaluations 
of Year 2 PD 


providers to be on the preferred 
provider list 
Conduct NSDC survey ina 














representative sample of schools 


and LEAs 
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0 Enhance infrastructure for online 


0 Create professional development 


O Revise process for pre-approving 





Revise draft PD standards based 


Publish performance criteria for 


OContinue to identify 
high need areas for 
PD 

CDevelop and make 
available PD 
aligned with RTTT 
objectives, high 
need areas, and 
LEA priorities 


OContinue previous 
year’s activities 

OHold statewide 
summits and 
regional forums 

OImplement new 
process for pre- 
approving PD 
providers; select 
providers; recruit 
additional providers 
as needed to 
expand course 
availability or offer 
them online 


Publish final 
version of standards 
for professional 
development 
providers 


CO Disseminate PD 


assessment tools 
statewide 











Apply standards in 





evaluations of Year 
3 PD 

C Publish preliminary 
preferred provider 
list and share 
findings on 
effective PD 
through Readiness 
Centers, DSACs, 
and other venues 








Continue to identify 
high need areas for PD 
Ci Develop and make 
available PD aligned 
with RTTT objectives, 
high need areas, and 
LEA priorities 











0 Continue previous 
year’s activities 

O Hold statewide 

summits and regional 

forums 











Continue to deploy 
assessment tools 
statewide 

Apply standards in 
evaluations of Year 4 
PD 

Update preferred 
provider list and share 
findings on effective 
PD through Readiness 
Centers, DSACs, and 
other venues 
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Performance Measures 
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Revised standards for professional development are complete EAEIESEES 
% of PD offered through DSACs, Readiness Centers, Professional Development ave 50% 15% 7 
Institutes, and ESE grant-funded PD programs that is aligned to new standards : . 100% 



















Preferred provider list based on new professional development standards is 
available 









% of LEAs using ESE-developed tool and processes to evaluate the impact of 
professional supports 
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E. TURN AROUND THE LOWEST ACHIEVING SCHOOLS 


Perhaps the most visible representation of the variation in student outcomes is the contrast in 
results between the highest and lowest performing schools in the Commonwealth. Legislation 
enacted in January 2010 and final regulations adopted by the Board of Elementary and 
Secondary Education in April 2010 provide extraordinary authority to intervene in the lowest 
performing schools and districts. This authority includes significant autonomy and flexibility in 
school staffing decisions and the ability to enlist health and human services support for students 
and their families. 


Turning around low-achieving schools requires changes that will enhance students’ readiness to 
learn, teachers’ readiness to teach, and leaders’ readiness to act (Calkins et al. 2007). There is no 
silver bullet for achieving these changes or guarantees they will be used effectively to 
dramatically improve student achievement. To that end, our strategy calls for building expertise 
and capacity at the state level, within our districts, and among proven and promising partners. 
This approach will allow us to transform today’s struggling schools and help us prevent other 
schools from falling into that category in the future. 


Massachusetts will use RTTT funds to pursue four interconnected strategies to build state and 
district capacity to turn around the persistently lowest achieving schools, and to prevent others 
from falling into that category in the future: 


1. Develop a specialized corps of turnaround teacher and leader teams 

2. Build district capacity to intervene in struggling schools 

3. Identify and scale up effective partners to address priority conditions for school 
effectiveness 

4. Develop, attract, and manage lead partners and turnaround operators 


Additional investments to scale up the regional DSACs will provide targeted professional 
development to help teachers and leaders in smaller districts prevent more schools from entering 
Level 4. 


This initiative will include six major projects: 


Identify the persistently lowest-achieving schools in the state 

Develop a specialized corps of turnaround teacher and leader teams 

Build district capacity to intervene in struggling schools 

Create wraparound zones to support struggling schools 

Build the capacity of proven partners to support struggling schools 

Develop, attract, and manage lead partners and turnaround operators to execute the restart 
model at Level 4 and 5 schools 


AAR WHS 
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Key Personnel: 


Executive Sponsor: Lynda Foisy, Senior Associate Commissioner 


Key activities and timelines: 











Grant Year 2010-2011 Grant Year 
s = 
Project Start End S = 
Ql; Q Q3 | Q4 = ek 
= = 
R | 8 
Turn around the lowest achieving schools 9/10 | 8/14 X xX | Xx | X X | x 
Identify the persistently lowest-achieving schools in | 
the state 9/10 8/14 Xx x | x Xx x | X 
Develop specialized corps of turnaround teacher and | 
leader teams 9/10 8/14 x x. x x x | x 
Program design and assessment | 9/10 8/14| x x | x x | x | x 
Build district capacity to intervene in struggling 
schools-operations | 9/10 8/14 X Xx x x x | x 
Effective governance and leadership 9/10 | 8/14 x x x x x X 
Create wraparound zones to support struggling 
schools 9/10 8/14 xX x x x x x 
Build capacity of proven partners to support 
struggling schools 9/10 8/14 X x xX Xx x x 
Develop, attract, and manage lead partners and 
turnaround operators to execute the restart model at 
Level 4 and 5 schools 9/10 8/14 x x x xX x x 
LEA Participation: 
LEA participation in this area is linked to the district scopes of work through projects in 
assurance area 6-Turn around the lowest achieving schools. Districts with Level 4 schools must 
participate in at least one project in this area; for other districts, participation is not mandatory. 
Some of the initiatives are only available for level 3 and level 4 schools (district project 6A) or 
Commissioner’s Districts (district projects 6C and 6D), while other projects are open to all 
RTIT LEAs. In addition, there will be overlap with project 1-Improve teacher and principal 
effectiveness based on performance and 2-Ensure effective teachers and leaders in every school 
and classroom. LEA participation will begin in year 2 of the RTTT program. 
See the separately enclosed guidelines for responses to the Year 1 Request for Proposals, which 
outlines the projects and timelines for LEA participation in the Race to the Top program. LEA 
responses to this RFP were submitted under separate cover. 
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mm 

























$1,699,081 $1,313,707 $4,989,258 


$391,214 $931,832 $1,024,451 $1,309,257 $3,656,754 
gra $501,046 $879,644 $127,251 $1,732,234 
$178,000 $354,000 $708,000 $0 $1,240,000 


Build capacity of proven partners to support cma | 
5__| struggling schools $318,926 $754,928 $580,783 $584,754 $2,239,390 
Develop, attract, and manage lead partners 
and tumaround operators to execute the 
restart model at Level 4 and 5 schools $156,100 $662,200 $918,300 $2,006,100 $3,742,700 


$1,468,534 | $4,980,476 | __$5,810,258 | __ $5,341,069 $17,600,336 










Identify persistently lowest-achieving 
1 schools in the state 

Develop specialized corps of tumaround 
teacher and leader teams 
Build District capacity to intervene in 
3_| struggling schools-operations 


Create Wraparound zones to support 
4 | struggling schools 



























$224,294 


> 
























Annual targets for key performance measures and/or major milestones: 


1. Identify the persistently lowest-achieving schools in state. 


Level 4 schools were identified in March 2010 and level 3 schools were formally announced in 
September 2010. These schools will be the focus of the initial turnaround efforts. 


In 2012, ESE will designate Level 4 schools that fail to achieve ambitious annual benchmarks 
after two or more years as Level 5 schools. Level 5 schools will be managed under ESE authority 
or its designated turnaround partner. 


2. Develop a specialized corps of turnaround teacher and leader teams 


Convene experts to begin | 0 Continue to build O Update recruitment, C Assess early results and 
the design of program program models with training, and retention modify model as needed 
models with an emphasis expert input, focusing on models Ci Link learning and results 
on recruitment, training, placement and Year 1 to broader MA human 
support, and retention of supports capital initiatives 
experienced educators 





Select the first class of 10 | 0 Place first leaders in OG Select and place cohorts 
proven principals, schools of 12 leaders each year 
engaging executive search Select second class for (45 total by Year 4) 
experts original regions and first O Continue induction and 
Work with higher class for two more regions support 

education and residency (11 additional principals) | 0 Districts will have 
programs to launch sufficient numbers of 
training and induction in principals to fill most of 
western MA (Springfield) the leadership positions in 
and greater Boston the Level 4/5 schools. 
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O Place first class in schools 
0 Select the first class of 50 
proven teachers 


O Work with higher 
education and residency 
programs to launch 

training and induction in 

western MA (Springfield) 
and greater Boston 


3. Build district capacity to intervene in struggling schools 





O Identify partners and 
engage four level 3 and/or 
level 4 districts in one or 
more of the governance, 
HR, or community- 
engagement systems of 
support (August 2011) 

O Provide grants to state 

associations 


0 Engage a total of 
eight more districts 
in one or more of the 
systems of support 
Expand four original 
district participation 
to include one 
additional system of 
support 

Provide grants to 
state associations 
Evaluate progress to 
date 


0 Continue to support 
district engagement with 
key partners 

0 Engage a total of eight 
more districts in one or 
more of the systems of 
support 








4. Create wraparound zones to support struggling schools 


0 Initiate one wraparound 
zone (August 2011) 


























Initiate two wraparound Initiate 4 wraparound 
zones zones 

0 Evaluate progress to date 1) Continue to support 
district engagement with 
wraparound zones 





5. Build the capacity of proven partners to support struggling schools 


O Hire one FTE/consultant at 
ESE to develop Priority 
Partners process (February 
2011) 
Identify Priority Partners in 
three priority conditions 
for school effectiveness 
(August 2011) 
2 Make grants to three 

Priority Partners to allow 














0D Evaluate and refine 





0 Evaluate and refine the 
Priority Partner process 
and identify the next 
conditions to address 

CO Make grants to three 
Priority Partners to seed 
the capacity to expand to 
75% of all Level 4 schools 


Priority Partners process 
and identify the next three 
critical conditions based on 
school/district conditions 
that are limiting success 

() Make grants to three 
Priority Partners to seed 
the capacity to expand to 
50% of all Level 4 schools 
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0 Select the second class of 
150 proven teachers (200 
total by Year 4) 

CO Continue induction and 

support 

Districts will have 

sufficient numbers of 

teachers to fill most of the 
leadership positions in the 

Level 4/5 schools. 


















C Continue to support 
district engagement with 
key partners 





O Continue to support 
district engagement with 
wraparound zones 


O Finalize list of Priority 
Partners 

0 Execute three-year impact 
evaluation of Priority 
Providers 

0 Transition fully to district 
and Title | STG funding 
for school-partner 
collaboration 
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them to fully respond to 
requests from two new 


districts with Level 4 
schools (August 2011) 


Performance Measures 





6. Develop, attract, and manage lead partners and turnaround operators to execute the restart 
model at Level 4 and 5 schools 


O Conduct competitive OQ Engage operators at five QO Continue support for lead 
process to identify school Level 5 Restart schools, partners and turnaround 
turnaround operators then employ Title I operators at five Level 5 
Identify lead partners and School Improvement Restart schools 
turnaround operators, who Grants, district, and 

will have one year for philanthropic funding to 

planning, development, provide ongoing support 

and incubation 

Work with state experts 

and other experts in 

incubation and 

intermediary design, and 

with philanthropic funders 





to design and create the 
full scope of the nonprofit 
intermedia 


L10ZO107 
AS JO puy 
TLOS~1 107 
AS JO pug 
CLOC-Z107 
XS JO pug 
vIOC-£ 107 
AS JO puy 


The number of schools for which one of the four- 
school intervention models will be initiated each 


year. 





In the table of performance measures, we have identified the total number of schools where one 
of the four intervention models will be in process in each year. These schools will be supported 
by the strategies defined above. 


The state is requiring that districts initiate one of the four intervention models in all 35 schools 
declared Level 4 within the next year, both to receive supports and to be eligible for Title I STG 
funding. We do not expect that every element of the Transformation model will be in place in 
each school using that intervention by the end of Year 1; however, districts must have begun to 
implement key elements of transformation within the first year. In Years 2 and 3, full 
intervention models will be up and running in all 35 Level 4 and 5 schools in the state as well as 
an additional 10 schools in Level 3 status, including some schools implementing Turnaround and 
Restart. In Year 4, with an additional round of Title 1 STG funding available, we plan to increase 
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the number of interventions by identifying 20 additional Level 3, 4, and 5 schools and requiring 
them to initiate one of the intervention models. This will result in a total of 65 Level 3, 4, and 5 
schools by Year 4 implementing one of the intervention models. 


Creating an incentive for dramatic intervention in the lowest performing Level 3 schools will be 
a powerful strategy to spur innovative practices, build knowledge on effective transformation 
strategies, and prevent additional schools from declining to Levels 4 and 5. ESE is already using 
Title IID ARRA funds to establish a network for alternative secondary schools to develop and 
disseminate hybrid face-to-face and online competency-based courses in MassCore subjects (see 
section B3 for a description of MassCore). Alternative schools and programs serve 6,000 of our 
students most likely to drop out of school. A number of them are eligible to compete for STG 
funds as Tier 2 schools. ESE will work with a partner to convene and provide ongoing technical 
assistance to the alternative schools receiving STG funds in order to build knowledge around 
dropout prevention, recovery, and effective instructional and outreach practices. Using regional 
DSACs we will disseminate best practices to support innovation in other alternative programs 
and traditional high schools across Massachusetts. 
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the level of rigor to ensure our students are successful, which is what Massachusetts has 
always done. 


Commissioner Chester said the proposed two-year transition plan will ensure that we 
have adequate time to judge if PARCC is a value-added choice. He said schools need to 
upgrade their technology not because of PARCC but because all students deserve to have 
21*-century classrooms. The Commissioner said the advent of PARCC has gotten the 
bonding committee to move additional funding for technology in schools. Commissioner 
Chester said the driving factor should be the goal of providing students with the 
knowledge and skills they need to succeed in college and the workplace. 


On a motion duly made and seconded, it was: 


VOTED: that the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education, in 
accordance with Mass. General Laws chapte 









presented by the Commissioner, and directs the Commissioner to 
implement the plan. 


Consistent with the Commissioner’s recommendation, the Board 
anticipates that the two-year pilot will: 







Y 
so the Board can decide in the fall of 
2015 whether to sunset the MCAS English language arts and math 
assessments for grades 3-8 and employ PARCC as the state testing 
program for these subjects beginning in the 2015/2016 school year; 
e give teachers and schools additional time to continue 

implementing the Massachusetts curriculum frameworks in 
English language arts and math adopted by the Board in 
December 2010 and to become familiar with new online test 
administration procedures before full-scale implementation of 
PARCC;  — 

e¢ permit a smooth transition in using assessment results for 
accountability while maintaining trend lines that link back to pre- 
PARCC performance; 

e reserve for a future date the Board’s consideration of options for 
English language arts and math assessments at the high school 
level (grades 9-12); and 

e maintain continuity in the use of MCAS tests for students to earn 
the Competency Determination for high school graduation, at least 
through the graduating class of 2018 (this year’s eighth graders). 


Based on the results of the two-year pilot, the Commissioner will 
recommend and the Board will decide, in the fall of 2015, whether to 
sunset the MCAS English language arts and math assessments for 


1. The Board 


: Ability to i pega 
evaluates aacdtaeh Liciasisifer}| measure pPeradonal 
PARCC by its: 


z : Viability & 
frameworks Quatity higher order Governance 
thinking 


2. the Board 


listens to het are What are plus What are 
PTT eile saying? | 2706 | students saying ? 


3. With all this information (and more) on 
sF-Vel= par del=m stey-1ee Mm dii Moat-) <oM-Melstets tele tey s| 
November 17* based on what's in the best 
interests of the children of Massachusetts. 
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Commissioner Chester Recommends Path to Next-Generation MCA... http://www.doe.mass.edu/news/news.aspx?id=2 129% 
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For Immediate Release 
Thursda: 
Contact: Jacqueline Reis, 781-338-3115 


Commissioner Chester Recommends Path to Next-Generation MCAS 


MALDEN - Elementary and Secondary Education Commissioner Mitchell D. Chester today announced that he is recommending 
the state transition to a next-generation MCAS that would be given for the first time in spring 2017 and would use both PARCC 
and MCAS items, along with items developed specifically for the Massachusetts tests. The Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education will vote on his recommendation on November 17. 


For spring 2016, districts that administered PARCC in spring 2015 would d i i istri 
continue with M' atively choose to administer PARC 
in order to help make statewide com; offer students and staff the 


while the new assessment is being developed. 





The commissioner's memo calls for the state to: 


e Award a new MCAS contract to include a next-generation assessment for English language arts and math using both 
PARCC items and items specific to Massachusetts; 


¢ Commit to computer-based state assessments with the goal of implementing this statewide by spring 2019; 


* Remain a member of the PARCC consortium in order to have access to high-quality assessment development while 
sharing costs with other states and to be able to compare next-generation MCAS results with those of other states’ 


assessments; and 


¢ Convene groups of K-12 teachers, higher education faculty and assessment experts to advise ESE on the content, 
length and scheduling of statewide tests; testing policies for students with disabilities and for English language 
learners; the requirements for the high school competency determination (currently the 10th grade MCAS); and the 
timeline for reinstating a history and social science test. 


Under Commissioner Chester's recommendation, any districts that administer PARCC in spring 2016 for the first time would be 
held harmless for any negative changes in their school and district accountability levels, which is consistent with the state's 
approach to districts that used PARCC for the first time in spring 2015. The commissioner proposes that every district would be 
subject to accountability levels in 2017, when all of the state's districts would use a single test. 


"The approach I have recommended lets us continue to benefit from the high-quality, next-generation PARCC assessment in 
which we've invested a great deal of time and effort. But it also ensures that the assessment will reflect the Commonwealth's 
unique needs and concerns," Commissioner Chester writes in the recommendation. 


The commissioner's full recommendation is attached and will be posted at www.doe.mass.edu. 


Massachusetts has just completed a unique two-year tryout of PARCC (Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and 
Careers), an assessment developed by a consortium of states of which Massachusetts is a founding member. The commonwealth's 
participation allowed Massachusetts to pool its expertise with other states, share the costs of test development and realize 
economies of scale in test administration. 


In spring 2014, approximately 81,000 Massachusetts students participated in field tests, and in spring 2015, more than 220,000 
students in more than half of the state's districts took complete PARCC tests. 


The Board will hold its last public comment session on PARCC from 4-7 p.m. November 16 at Malden High School, 77 Salem St., 
Malden. The Board will vote on the commissioner's recommendation at its regular meeting that starts at 8:30 a.m. November 17 at 


75 Pleasant St., Malden, 


Massachusetts has released spring 2015 results for schools and districts that took PARCC, as well as results for all PARCC districts 


statewide. Parents of children who took PARCC in spring 2015 will receive their child's test scores in late November or early 
December. The state will release accountability determinations for schools and districts in December. 


For more information on Massachusetts’ two-year tryout of PARCC, please see http://www.doe.mass.edu/parce/. 
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Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
of the Massachusetts Board of Elementary and Secondary Education 





8:40 a.m. — 12:55 p.m. 





75 Pleasant Street, Malden, MA 


Members of the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education Present: 
Paul Sagan, Chair, Cambridge 

James Morton, Vice-Chair, Boston 

Katherine Craven, Brookline 

Ed Doherty, Boston 

Roland Fryer, Concord 

Margaret McKenna, Boston 

Michael Moriarty, Holyoke 

Pendred Noyce, Boston 

James Peyser, Secretary of Education 

Mary Ann Stewart, Lexington 

Donald Willyard, Chair, Student Advisory Council, Revere 


Mitchell D. Chester, Commissioner of Elementary and iain Education, Secretary to the 
Board 


Chair Sagan called the meeting to order at 8:40 a.m. and welcomed members of the Board and 
public. 


Approval of Minutes 
On a motion duly made and seconded, it was: 


VOTED: that the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education approve the minutes 
of the October 19, 2015 Special Meeting and October 20, 2015 ani tee 
Meeting. 


The vote was unanimous. 


Commissioner Chester informed the Board about the recent report issued by the Foundation 
Budget Review Commission. He reported on the results for Massachusetts fourth and eighth 
graders in reading and mathematics on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
exam. He said Massachusetts was alone among states in being first in fourth grade reading and 
tied for first among states in fourth grade mathematics, eighth grade reading and eighth grade 
mathematics. Commissioner Chester said while these results are commendable, two areas of 
concern in the NAEP report are the decline in eighth grade mathematics results in Massachusetts 
and other states, and the fact that eighth grade reading results for Hispanic students in 
Massachusetts lag behind other states. The commissioner also commented on the Department's 
organizational review, the recent ACLU report on data privacy, the Department’s eighth annual 
Fall Summit for educators, and the upcoming district review of the Southbridge Public Schools. 


PARCC Spring 2015 School and District Results 


Bob Lee, Chief Assessment Analyst, reviewed PARCC results in grades 3-8 English language 
arts and mathematics for urban districts, Commissioner's districts, and statewide. He highlighted 
Leominster, Chicopee, Malden, and Newton for their notable results. Mr. Lee explained the ways 
in which MCAS scores translate to the PARCC performance scale. 


Dr. Fryer commented on relative growth among students. In response to Ms. McKenna's 
question about the timeline for releasing results, Mr. Lee said Massachusetts was the first state to 
report PARCC results and that the standard-setting process in this first year of operation delayed 
the release date. Commissioner Chester said summer is the target for releasing 2016 PARCC 
results. 


Commissioner's Recommendation on Student Assessment for FY2016 and Beyond 
Chair Sagan called for a motion, which was duly made and seconded: 


MOVED: that the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education, in accordance with Mass. 
General Laws chapter 69, sections 1B and 11, hereby endorses the approach 
recommended by the Commissioner to develop the next-generation Massachusetts 
student assessment program, and directs the Commissioner to take steps as 
outlined in his November 12, 2015 memorandum to the Board to achieve that 
objective. 


Commissioner Chester said over the past two decades Massachusetts has come a long way in 
reducing inequities in K-12 education, through the grand bargain of education reform. He said 
three conclusions form the basis for his assessment recommendation: (1) MCAS has served the 
Commonwealth well, but has reached a point of diminishing returns; (2) PARCC is a substantial 
advancement over our current assessment system; and (3) Massachusetts must remain in control 
of its standards and assessment development. 


Commissioner Chester summarized his recommendations. With respect to recommendation 6 in 
his memo, he clarified that any districts administering PARCC in 2016 would be held harmless 
from negative consequences of using the test scores for purposes of accountability 
determinations, and that for purposes of educator evaluation in PARCC districts, student growth 
scores that are out of line with other data would not be used. He said he has talked with Chair 
Sagan about appointing a Board committee to work with the Commissioner as we proceed with 
the assessment program. 


Secretary Peyser thanked the Commissioner and Chair for a thoughtful, deliberative, inclusive 
process. He said the hybrid approach draws on the strengths of MCAS and PARCC, allows 
Massachusetts to retain control, and minimizes uncertainty and costs by using well vetted test 
items. He said spring 2016 would be a bridge to an integrated single test in 2017. Secretary 
Peyser endorsed the Commissioner’s recommendation. 


Ms. Stewart asked about the members of the assessment committees. The Commissioner said 
there are multiple panels and they include academic experts as well as K-12 teachers and 
administrators. Dr. Noyce asked about districts’ choice of assessment for 2016. Commissioner 
Chester said he is recommending a Massachusetts next-generation test starting in 2017 and his 


message is that districts should use PARCC this year to help students get familiar with what will 
be the basis for the new test. 


Ms. Craven said the Commissioner’s recommendation responds to what the Board heard from 
the public in all the hearings and it preserves our control and our investments. She said “no 
testing” is not an option. Ms. Craven said her big concern is communication and collaboration to 
build coalitions again as with MCAS; she said MCAS was controversial at first but it raised 
expectations and we can do that again. Ms. Craven said she supports the recommendation. 


. . - J 
‘Mi. Doherty anid he has hear He said MCAS has served Massachusetts well and could be 


updated. He said tests should not be used to punish and that the real problem is poverty. Mr. 
Doherty said he supports a moratorium on testing. 


Vice-Chair Morton said the Commissioner’s proposal is consistent with the idea of improving 
MCAS. He said better tests prompt better teaching, and we need good tests and good data. Vice- 
Chair Morton said his main concerns are the timeline and equitable access to technology for low- 
income children. -— 


Mr. Moriarty said he supports the recommendations and the grand bargain of education reform, 
which has benefited his city of Holyoke. He said assessments provide essential information, 
especially in poor districts. In response to Mr. Moriarty’s question about recommendation 4, 
Commissioner Chester said as we develop next-generation assessments, it is appropriate to 
review the English language arts and mathematics standards to see if any modifications are 
needed after five years of implementation. 


Ms. McKenna said she believes the pendulum on testing has swung too much towards punitive 
use rather than accountability and helping. She said she is not opposed to a new test but believes 
it cannot be done responsibly by 2017. Commissioner Chester explained the process is different 
than developing a brand-new test, because we have already invested a great deal in test 
development and have four years’ worth of vetted PARCC test items. He said because we are 
much further along in test development, the 2017 date is aggressive but doable. The 
Commissioner added that each year we have been giving a new form of MCAS, and the proposal 
for 2017 is akin to that. Ms. McKenna said she is skeptical and suggested following the example 
of Maryland to give districts and students more time and money for technology. 


Chair Sagan asked Commissioner Chester if there is a back-up plan for 2017. The Commissioner 
said the assessment technical advisory committee and the Department’s assessment staff are 
confident we can deliver a technically sound test in 2017. Dr. Noyce said assessment is a key 
tool to reducing achievement gaps: tests do not eliminate gaps, but they point out gaps and move 
the dial toward more assistance and justice for students, as in Lawrence. She said formative 
assessment, done well, helps to improve teaching and learning, and we need more of it. Dr. 
Noyce said she supports the Commissioner’s recommendation and would advocate holding 
districts and teachers harmless for two years. Commissioner Chester said a moratorium on 
accountability for too long would shortchange students. 


because of the time limits and concerns about access to technology. He said he found the 
PARCC math test last year too hard. Dr. Fryer said we need assessments that expand 
opportunities. He said poverty is not destiny and recounted his own experience. He said schools 


should not be held harmless for too long. Dr. Fryer said testing is important and good schools 
have a transformative effect. 


Commissioner Chester said he would work closely with a Board committee on assessment, and 
he also plans to convene advisory panels of educators. In response to a question from Mr. 
Doherty, Commissioner Chester said he would be interested in recommendations from 
professional organizations for the advisory panels of educators. 


Ms. McKenna agreed with Dr. Fryer that schooling transforms lives and poverty is not destiny. 
She said she would make a motion to hold schools harmless based on the new test through 2017. 
Secretary Peyser said he is opposed to anything that would prevent identifying schools and 
districts that need intervention. He cautioned that hold harmless for some districts could lock 
others into the lower ranks. 


Chair Sagan thanked Commissioner Chester for his integrity and perseverance on this issue, and 
thanked Board members and the teachers and other concerned citizens who have expressed their 
views. He said he supports the Commissioner’s recommendation. Chair Sagan said he knows the 
Board hashed out similarly difficult issues regarding assessment two decades ago, and the 
Commonwealth’s students have been served better as a result. He said assessment shines a light 
on where we are failing; we hold ourselves and other adults responsible and provide tools to 
address the needs. Chair Sagan said we can use PARCC now without losing control, and the 
PARCC hybrid would take advantage of millions of dollars already invested in development. He 
suggested the Department look into overuse of local testing in some schools. Chair Sagan said he 
will appoint a special committee of the Board to focus on assessment. 


Ms. McKenna said she would like to amend the motion to say the new test would be effective in 
2018 for accountability purposes and districts would be held harmless in 2016 and 2017. Chair 
Sagan cautioned that we need to preserve flexibility and not jeopardize the Commonwealth’s 
standing with the U.S. Department of Education when the current ESEA waiver expires. Dr. 
Noyce said she would make a motion to amend the main motion, accepting the Commissionet’s 
recommendation and adding a proviso to hold schools and districts harmless in 2016 and 2017. 


Commissioner Chester said he does not support a motion that would handcuff our ability to 
intervene in a struggling school or district for two-plus years. Ms. McKenna said she would 
simply add one year to what the Commissioner already proposed. She stated that 19 new tests 
would have to be created. Secretary Peyser said he opposes the amendment because it is overly 
broad and risks losing momentum. He said the Board and Commissioner must be able to 
continue to exercise judgment, using the data we have, rather than putting the accountability 
system on hold for two years. Chair Sagan concurred, noting that these decisions affect the most 
underserved students. He suggested the Board could return to this question in the future if it 
proves necessary. Mr. Willyard said he supports the amendment. 


In response to a question from Dr. Fryer, Commissioner Chester described the five levels in the 
accountability system. He said of the current Level 3 schools, 15-20 are of concern, and several 
of the Level 4 schools are of concern. Vice-Chair Morton asked if factors other than test scores 
enter into the determination of a school’s accountability level. The Commissioner said the list of 
the lowest 20% is based solely on test scores, but other factors are considered in determining 
placement in Level 4 or 5. Dr. Noyce asked if the amendment then affects movement into Level 
3, but schools could still move to Level 4 or 5. Secretary Peyser said Level 3 status gives the 
school access to greater resources and technical assistance. Mr. Moriarty said he opposes putting 
4 


accountability and resources on hold for two years, noting that this year’s kindergarteners will be 
in grade 3 by 2018. Commissioner Chester said the accountability system has been effective and 
the amendment would take an effective tool off the table. Ms. McKenna said the amendment just 
extends the Commissioner’s recommendation on hold harmless by another year, and it relates 
only to the use of test scores. General Counsel Rhoda Schneider suggested the Board could defer 
action on the hold harmless question until the next meeting, to allow further consideration. 


On a motion duly made and seconded, it was: 


VOTED: that the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education amend the main 
motion as presented by adding, after the word “objective,” the following 
language: 


“, provided that schools and districts administering PARCC in spring 2016 
and administering the new test in spring 2017, in grades 3-8, will be held 
harmless for any negative changes in their school and ia accountability 
level based on those test scores.” 


The motion passed by a vote of 7-4. Ms. Craven, Mr. Moriarty, Secretary Peyser, and Chair 
Sagan voted in opposition. 


On a motion duly made and seconded, it was: 


VOTED: that the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education, in accordance with 
Mass. General Laws chapter 69, sections 1B and 11, hereby endorses the 
approach recommended by the Commissioner to develop the next-generation 
Massachusetts student assessment program, and directs the Commissioner to 
take steps as outlined in his November 12, 2015 memorandum to the Board 
to achieve that objective, provided that schools and districts administering 
PARCC in spring 2016 and administering the new test in spring 2017, in 
grades 3-8, will be held harmless for any negative changes in their school and 
district accountability level based on those test scores. 






NOTE: The Teacher, Parent and Student Representatives all voted NOT to adopt this hybrid assessment in 2015. 


Chair Sagan appointed members to a temporary Board committee on assessment; Dr. Fryer 
(chair), Dr. Noyce (vice-chair), Secretary Peyser, Mr. Willyard, and Chair Sagan. He noted that 
per the bylaws, all Board members are welcome to attend committee meetings. 


Dr. Fryer left the meeting at 12:30 p.m. 


Commissioner Chester thanked the Board for its thoughtful deliberations and said he is very 
pleased with the outcome. 


By the end of 2020, the Massachusetts Board of Elementary and Secondary Education had shed union representation. 
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SECTION 05 A 


NOT A CURRICULUM 


page 01: Montage of United States Government Laws/Regulations 


Oak Norton, July 11, 2012 
-www.utahnsagainstcommoncore.com- 


The Federal Government is breaking the rules that govern its existence. 


page 02 (upper half): Common Core Standards website 
-www.corestandards.org- 


pages 02 (lower half) - 03: Articles about Ms. Slover and PARCC Inc. 
-www.google.com- 


Testing as part of instruction? 


pages 04 - 05: DESE webpage 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


RTTT funds paid for a bank of CCSS aligned curriculum units for teachers to use. 


pages 06 - 07: DESE webpage 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


“working toward standards aligned curriculum”. The CCSS standards. 


page 08: Competing Principles by Joanne Weiss, Director of Race to the Top 
-www.ssir.org/articles/entry/competing_principles 


Joanne Weiss, Fall 2015 
“Competing Principles” 


Model curriculum units used in over 20 percent of classrooms nationwide. 
pages 09 - 15: Pearson, PowerSchool, Schoology, Connexxus and Partners -www.google.com- 
THE COMMON CORE STATE STANDARDS ARE THE ROOT OF EVERY 
MASSACHUSETTS MODEL CURRICULUM UNIT. PAID FOR BY THE GOVT. 
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COMIVION CORE 
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PPLPAPING AMEKICA S STUDENTS POR COUEGE & CARTEF 


Myth: These standards amount to a national curriculum for our schools. 


Fact: The Common Core is not a curriculum. It is a clear set of shared goals and expectations for what knowledge 


and skills will help our students succeed. Local teachers, principals, superintendents, and others will decide how 
the standards are to be met. Teachers will continue to devise lesson plans and tailor instruction to the individual 


needs of the students in their classrooms. 


http://www.corestandards.org/: about-the-standards/myths-vs-facts/ 





sto CEO ADMITS GOAL OF TEST TO CONTROL 
CURRICULUM 


Vice President, PARCC and that Dr. Stephen 
icy Research, where she led Achieve's efforts 


BATON ROUGE - On Friday, the federally funded Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for 
College and Careers (PARCC) issued a press release where.the Chief Executive Officer of -. 
PARCC Laura Slover revealed the true goals of the federally funded PARCC assessment - to 
control curriculum. a. «8 _ = ; 





Chief Executive Officer of 





ly serving as the Vice President for Content & Poli 


The proponents of Common Core and PARCC continue to insist that tests and standards are 
not about curriculum, but that’s a ruse. Teachers already know that what is tested at the end of 
the year is what is taught in classrooms throughout the year. PARCC may not mandate one 
textbook or one pacing guide, but the CEO of the federally funded PARCC has admitted one 
thing: PARCC controls instruction and instruction is curriculum. : 


Achieve Names Laura Slover Senior Vice President, PARCC 


pleased to announce that Laura Slover has been named Senior 


Pruitt will serve as Achieve's Vice President, Content, Research and Development. 


http://gov. louisiana. gov/index.cfm?md=newsroom&tmp=detail &articleID=4655 


Ms. Slover has worked at Achieve since 1998, most recent! 


WASHINGTON - November 2, 2010 - Achieve is 


g Achieve 


it at Achieve that is tasked with 


é will provide critical leadership of a new uni 


her new role, sh 


plementation of the assessme: 


on the development of Common Core State Standards. In 
supporting the design, development and im 
College and Careers {PARCC), 


Project manager. 


ped by the Partnership for the Assessment of Readiness for 


nt system develo 


@ consortium of 26 states that received a Race to the Top a 


sessment award. Achieve serves as the PARCC consortium 


Common Core PARCC CEO Acknowledges Goal of Assessments to... _ http://www. breitbart.com/Big-Government/2014/08/25/Common-Cor.. 
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GOAL OF ASSESSMENTS TO DRIVE 
CURRICULUM 


Print article 


Send a Tip 
{System 


Government%2f2014%2f08% e2tCommon- 


Core-PARCC- More videos: 
CEO-Acknowledges- : aie. 
Goal-of- 
Assessments- 
To-Drive- 
Curriculum) 
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MOST POPULAR 


AP f Anchorage Dany News, Enk Hill : 
SEEN een : e Teens Jump, Beat St 





Death with Hammer 
http://www.breitba 


/Big-Government/2: 


~ sg amici oa ore ‘ See ee eer = ag ss — —— ee i aye ginny -Beat-St-Louis 
_ The federally funded Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for itis 





by DR SUSAN HERES (/COLUMNISTS/R-SUSAN-BEBEY. § = Aug 2014 | ' 


College and Careers (PARCC), a Common Core assessment mm 
7 comments + 1 minute ag 
consortium, issued a press release Friday that confirmedthe = ~ ~ 
j ae ‘ e St. Louis Police Wan 
Common Core standards and their associated tests are intended Discipline ‘Hands U 
to drive curriculum. http://www.breitba 
ana a Sports/2014/12/01 
Though developers and proponents of the Common Core initiative have argued that Rack-ar-Rama! 


Common Core is merely “standards” and not “curriculum,” the latter of which local school 


districts can decide themselves, chief executive officer of PARCC Laura Slover said in n the ee ee 





e Ferguson Agitator W 


test), “High aaa assessments go hand-in-hand with high quality instruction based on Sonre ‘Goinatw Have 
pome Woing tO Have 

a standards. You —= have one nm awe The EaRSS states see Siaaid Re Bloodshex 
quality assessments as a part of Instruction, not a break from instruction. ive: os 
“The PARCC assessment system is a new way of testing that reduces time spent on ‘test /Big-Journalism/20 
prep,’ because the only way to prepare for these more sophisticated assessments is Today-Ferguson-a-[ 


through good teaching and learning all year long," Slover added. "The PARCC states are 
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FY2015 Fund Code 133: Building Aligned Curriculum : http://www.doe.mass.edu/grants/2015/133 


Moss. oe State Offices - State A-Z Topics 
af 
Massachusetts Departarentt of a 
Elementary & Secondary Education =-Select Program Area-- 7] 
News Schgol/District Profiles School/District Administration Educator Services Assessment/Accountability Family & Community 
big Administration Finance/Grants K-16 Program Support Information Services 


Finance Home | News Grants and Other Financial Assistance Programs: FY2015 
> ARRA ; 
Accounting & Auditing Building Aligned Curriculum - Updated 10/17/14 

2 Chapter 70 Program Fund Code: 133 

» Charter Schools 

» Circuit Breaker Purpose: 

» Educational Collaboratives mt N j rease the 
ESE Budget capacities of faculty to adapt and align curriculum to the Massachusetts Curriculum Frameworks. 
Grants/Funding Opportunites Note: Dates have changed. Submission date is now November 14, and the training dates are now December 3 

Current Grants and 4, 2014. 
Previous Grants 
Allocations & Awards Priorities: The priorities for use of this grant are to: 
Nutrition Programs eS La P : : . 
Regional Districts e Increase school-based expertise in aligning curriculum and instruction to the MA Curriculum 
School Building Issues Frameworks: for English Language Arts and Literacy (2011), Mathematics (2011), History and Social 
Science, and Science and Technology/Engineering (revised draft, 2014). 

? School Choice ; , * Increase expertise of teacher leaders to guide a team through planning, adapting, and implementing 

> School Finance Regulations frameworks-aligned curriculum by using or adapting one or more of the model curriculum units. 

> Statistical Comparisons ¢ Increase teachers’ ability to use data to modify existing or new curriculum (model curriculum units) to 
Transportation address students’ needs and districts' priorities. 

> Chapter 74 Nonresident Tuition * Promote professional teams and discussion about curriculum development and alignment. 


« To encourage districts to tryout curriculum units in History Social Science (HSS) or Science and 
Technology/Engineering (ST/E) in particular. 

* Increase districts’ capacities to connect work on aligning curriculum with the Massachusetts Educator 
Evaluation System, the Standards for High-Quality Professional Development, and other Department 
and district-level initiatives. 


School Finance Contacts 
>» Links 


Eligibility: This is a non-competitive grant open to all to Level 3 and Level 4 districts and Commissioner's Districts. 


Funding: Approximately $400,000 is available for FY 15 for eligible districts, Districts are eligible for a range of 
funding and can choose the amount, within this range, to request (see Appendix A: Fund Code 133 Minimum 
and Maximum Awards Per District). Every district that submits an acceptable application will be funded at 
least at the minimum level. Depending on a district's priorities and the total number of applicants, districts 
could receive up to the maximum award. 


As districts apply for more funds, there is an expectation that there will be more teams participating. For example, 
districts applying for more than $5,600 are committing to more than 1 team. See below for suggested guidelines as 
to the number of teams per award amount. 


1 or more teams 
2 or more teams 
3 Or more teams 
4 or more teams 
5 or more teams 
7 or more teams 
8 or more teams 


Fund Use: including: 



























6 or more teams 






e estimated time 


* Stipends/substitutes to support the teacher-leader. In addition to being a member of the team, the teacher 
leader will facilitate the group and the piloting process, provide and/or arrange for coaching, visit 
classrooms where the unit is being piloted. 


* Stipends/substitutes for release time for the teacher leader(s) to attend trainings sponsored by ESE. 
Districts must send one teacher leader per team. The estimated time commitment for completing this 
training is 22 hours: 3.5 face-to-face days, and one virtual meeting. Attendance of the teacher leaders at the 
trainings is mandatory. (The first two training days will be in early December the central region of the state.) 


Note: Due to content changes in the new draft standards, S/TE teacher leaders will have an additional day of 
training on content in January. 


* Materials to implement the model curriculum unit(s). Up to 15% of the award may be spent on materials for 
implementation. 


* Travel to attend ESE training meetings. 


Project Upon Approval through 6/30/2015 
Duration: 
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Program Unit: 
Contact: 


Phone 
Number: 


Date Due: 


Required 
Forms: 


Additional 
Information: 


Submission 
Instructions: 


Massachusetts Deparinerl of 
Elementary & Secondary Education 


Model Curriculum Unit, Curriculum and Instruction 


Sarah Churchill Silberman — schurchill@doe.mass.edu 


(781) 338-3586 


Friday, November 14, 2014 
Proposals must be received at the Department by 5:00 p.m. on the date due. 


(@] Part I - General - Program Unit Signature Page - (Standard Contract Form and 
Application for Program Grants) 


|X] Part Il - Budget Detail Pages (Include both pages.) 
Part III - Required Program Information 


8 if] Part IV - Assurance from School District 
(®] Part V - Assurance from each Participating School Principal 


fQ (#] Appendix A - Fund Code 133 Minimum and Maximum Awards Per District 
8 (iW) Appendix B - District Checklist (for district use prior to submission) 


Districts are encouraged to apply if they are: 






ing or have completed curriculum maps; and/or 
* seeking to implement additional Model Curriculum Units, particularly those in History Social Science 
or Science/Technology and Engineering. 


Applicants must: 
1. Email the Part IT Budget Detail pages and Part III Required Program Information (Narrative) to 


modelcurr@doe.mass.edu 


2. Mail two (2) hard copies, each with original signatures, of the signed cover page (Part I), Part II Budget 
Details pages, Assurances (Parts IV and V), and Part III Required Program Information (Narrative) to the 
address below. 


Mail to: 

Sarah Churchill Silberman 

Curriculum and Instruction : 
Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 


75 Pleasant Street 
Malden, MA 02148-4906 


E-mail this page| Print View] Print Pdf 
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Curriculum Training Available- Massachusetts Department of Elemen... http://www.doe.mass.edu/news/news.aspx?id=17945 
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Massaciusells Department af 


State Offices - State A-Z Topics 


Elementary & Secondary Education [=Select ProgramArea~ dD 


News School/District Profiles 


~ 
>C & I Home | News 


> Common Core State Standards 
>» Professional Development 

> Curriculum Summits 

> Curriculum Frameworks 

>» Model Curriculum 

> MA Tiered System of Support 
> MA Teachers' Domain 

> Writing Standards in Action 


> Offices 
English Language Acquisition and 
Academic Achievement 
Humanities, History, and Social 
Science 
Literacy 
Science, Technology, Engineering, 
and Mathematics 


Massachuseits Department of 


Elementary & Secondary Education 


School/District Administration Educator Services Assessment/Accountability Family & Community 
Become an Educator Licensure & | Career Advancement Teaching/Learning Preparing Educators 


Curriculum and Instruction 


Curriculum Training Available 


Registration _ 


The Building Aligned Curriculum Training is an opportunity for districts to strengthen alignment of existing curriculum to 
the MA Curriculum frameworks by implementing new curriculum units. The training, June 17th and 18th in Westford, will 
prepare teacher leaders to work with teams of teachers to adapt and implement model curriculum units (MCUs) and is designed 


to: 


e Increase the expertise of teacher leaders to guide a team through planning, adapting, and implementing frameworks- 
aligned curriculum by using or adapting one or more of ESE’: m units. 


e Increase teachers' abilities to use data to modify existing or new curriculum to address students’ needs and districts’ 
priorities. 
e Connect instructional changes with educator evaluation. 


e Prepare teacher leaders to facilitate and review a pilot of a new curriculum unit. 


Teacher leaders will leave the training with the knowledge to successfully customize, pilot, and revise a new curriculum unit. There 
are handouts and a video for the teacher leaders to use with their teams. This training is similar to the assistance provided in the 
Building Aligned Curriculum Grant (Fund Code 133) but is open to all districts with a priority for level 1 and 2 districts. 
Curriculum committees working over the summer to prepare new resources for their districts will find this opportunity 
particularly useful. : 


Districts are encouraged to apply if they are: 





iculum mapping or have completed curriculum maps; and/or 
e seeking to customize or implement additional Model Curriculum Units and will provide follow-up opportunities for 
the teacher leaders to work with a team and implement a unit. 


Registration is limited to two teacher leaders per district and is open until May 29th. If space is available, registration will 
reopen on June 3rd and districts can register additional teacher leaders at that time. 


To apply, each district must submit the following information via this registration link: 


e The name of the teacher leader who will attend the training June 17 and 18 and facilitate the work with the team of 
teachers. (Maximum of two teacher leaders per district.) 


¢ The names of each teacher who will be part of the team to customize and implement the unit. (Team members do not 
attend the training.) 


e The name of the unit to be taught. 


e A signed assurance 3 (i) from the Superintendent indicating that this work is part of a district's plans for 
curriculum improvement. (Upload separately: scan and emailto | ModelCurr@doe.mass.edu, or fax: 781-338-3395) 


Note: This training is not open to teacher leaders who have previously attended the Building Aligned Curriculum Grant (Fund 
Code 133) training. 


Questions: Please contact Sarah Churchill Silberman, 781-338-3586 or Karen White, 781-338-3588. 


E-mail this page| Print View| Print Pdf 
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Name of Program: Building Aligned Curriculum Training June 17 & 18, 2015 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ASSURANCE 


As Superintendent of Schools, | assure the Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (Department) that: 


4. 


The district agrees to participate fully in the requirements of the training by sending 1-2 teacher leaders 
to the Building Aligned Curriculum Training June 17 and 18, 2015 (Maximum of two teacher leaders per 


district.) 
The district will identify 1-2 teams of teachers that will, along with the teacher leader, implement Model 


Curriculum Unit(s). 
The district agrees to provide follow-up opportunities for the 1-2 teacher leaders and teams to plan and 


implement the model curriculum unit. 
The district will appoint a District Contact person for this training. 


The district agrees to participate fully in any evaluation efforts connected to this grant. 








9116/2015. Competing Prinviptes t Stanford Social Innovation Review 


StanfordSOCIAL 
INNOVATION®=* 


Informing and inspiring leaders of social change 

Education 

Competing Principles 

Race to the Top, a $4 billion US education reform effort, produced valuable lessons on designing a 
competition-based program. 

By joanne Weiss { Fall 2015 


ve to the Top offers lessons in Plate apes ne that are ee not cle in education 
but also in other fields. tbe Denartme 5 bo) % ompesitens.c as 








drove more change in education at the state, ‘iene a and school levels than any federal competition 
had previously been able to achieve. i irithatd 





“Working with US Secretary of Education Ame Duncan, Iled Race.to the Top. from.its.inception 
through.2010..At that peint, we had awarded all of the grant money-that-was-avatlable tinder the 
ee staff to the secretary througt mid*2013; and during that period 4 





s implementation: Foday;six years after-the launch of the initiative, 


we-can.statt.to-place-its achievements—~and; in some.cases,.ijts.missteps-—in perspective. 


| Here-are tight design principles; all-drawn-from our experience with: Batt Topher ti 
to apply to.other.high-impaet policy-initiativas, 


Create a Real Competition 
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Why Pearson Wants to Sell PowerSchool | EdSurge News https://www.edsurge.com/n/20 1 5-02-27-pearson-exploring-options-to-... 


2 of 4. 





m@REVIEW PAGES FROM 


Feb 27, 2015 
EdSurge N ewsletters 


suscibe fortes D ULL DING PHAROAHS (BP ) ‘ 


Pearson has 1 listing on our Jobs Board. 


On Feb. 12 we reported that Pearson A iG RFHCOALIEN Gely- used student information 


system (SIS), to Blackboard. Now, it ai TIM Pearson will also entertain offers from other potential buyers. 


In its 2014 earnings wend QEY. e company MENT GQ. ELE CL LON. firm, Evercore, to 
advise the sales of its student in VEE ANE TOCOMIPLE 3 million students in more 
than 70 countries, generated $9 in 2014. 

In a letter sent to Pearson’s Independent SoftwAh vad ebb 6) €esKoany of whom offer a variety of 
applications that work with the PowerSchool SIS), the company announced: 














“a decision to explore sale options for our Student Information System (SIS) businesses. The School 
Information System businesses include PowerSchool®, PowerSchool SMS, Gradespeed, and eSIS. In 
preparation for this sale, we have decided to reorganize the SIS businesses into an integrated, 
stand-alone unit.” 


PowerSchool SMS is formerly known as Chancery SMS. Chancery was acquired by Pearson immediately after the 

company also bought PowerSchool from Apple in 2006. Pearson also got eSIS as the result of its acquisition of The 
Administrative Assistants, Ltd. in 2010. Gradespeed is an online gradebook that was rumored to be discontinued in 
2014. 














The note, sent by Bryan MacDonald, managing director of Pearson’s School Systems division, assured more than 
100 ISV partners that “During this transition period, your relationship with us will remain the same—nothing 
changes.” 


Pearson’s SIS division, which has an estimated 200 full-time employees, was notified of the move at an all-hands 
meeting this morning. 


Since taking over as Pearson’s CEO, John Fallon has insisted that the company will intensify its focus on 
demonstrating learning outcomes and efficacy for its digital products. Storing and managing students’ data records, 
which is more of an ongoing services business, does not appear to be part of the company’s future. 








In an email to division employees, Fallon said: "After careful consideration, we decided that these systems do not 
align with Pearson’s stated commitment to focus on products and services that shape student outcomes in a way we 
can directly measure and improve." 


Here's the letter sent to the ISV partners: 
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Why Pearson Wants to Sell PowerSchool | EdSurge News https://www.edsurge.com/n/2015-02-27-pearson-exploring-options-to-... 


PEARSON ALWAYS LEARNING 


PREVIEW PAGES FROM 


Dear, Nalued ISV Partner: 


von BLL DINGPELABOAHS.ABP)" 


Informetian System (SIS) businesses. The School Information System 
busmesses include PowerSchool®, PowerSchool SMS, Gradespeed, and eSIS. In 
preparation for this sale, we have decided to reorganize the SIS businesses into 


an integrated, stand-a orn" EOR THC O M. ING 


The SIS business has been.an important and successful part of Pearsan’s 


portaie ard oP OORIMEEN FOOLERE TION 


cantinue to-thrive, Our partner program will remain an important part of our 


go-forward strategy FF ANT T O COMPLE TE 


During this transition period, your relationship with us will remain the same— 
nothing changes. T 


‘PowerSchool’s collaborative approach and application programming interface 


(API) tools have enabled us to build the largest, most rapidly expanding 
network of education technology partnerships.in K-12. Moving & forward, we will 
cantinue to enhance the PowerSchool ISv program. 


We look forward to engoing collaboration with our [SV partners to deliver 
complementary solutions our customers rely on to Ai hohe their administrative 
and instructional outcomes. 


Sincerely, 


Bryan MacDonald 
Managing Diractor 
Schoo) Systems 





More Articles 


e 
Idaho Releases Report Criticizing Schoolnet, Cites 'Lessons Learned! 
Mar 25, 2015 


ALL TOO COMMON 
Turning Student Cell Phongesgigtey Insta homey faving Nearpsd) GY+ONE 


Mar 17, 2015 


. BUILDING PHAROAHS — 


Pearson Integrates PowerSchool With.100 Third Party Vendors 
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Pearson - PowerSchool for Parents http://www.pearsonschoolsystems.com/products/mobile/parents/ 


PRE VIE W-PAGES-FROM 
OAHS (BP)" 


PowerSchool is now portable! The PowerSchool for Parents app is available for download on Google 





Products 


PowerSchool 





PowerSchool SMS 


Star_Base Customers 


PowerTeacher Play for Android ane as well as from the es le for the iPhone®, iPad® or iPod touch®*. 
Mobile Apps Parents can ye ie heck grades, review assignments, 
and ere! Ai tha ar d parents to share classroom 
Schooinet an more i ou acebook an Rite? 
ssemnecrencent PO CTIMEN TC OFLEOEION 
nen Attendance Final Grades 
mon MEANT TO GOALRLETE 
rt es 
GradPoint™ 
Assignments ith ip-Grades 
View Product Demos A TRIL 
Assignment Scores Lorich“Fransactions (if using PowerLunch) 
Teacher Comments Fee Transactions 





You can also use PowerSchool for Parents to register to receive email alerts for grades, attendance, 
assignments and more. 


Get PowerSchool for Parents For Free: 


Check Your District's Readiness for PowerSchool for Parents 


Use this tool to search for your district by zip code. If your district appears in the search results, you 
should be able to use the PowerSchool for Parents app. Note that you must have a username and 
password assigned to you by your child's school. Also, your district must have single sign-on (SSO) 
enabled. 





Please enter a 5 digit zip code “Search | ‘ 


3 











Your school district must be using the PowerSchool 7.1.3 or later student information system in order to 
use PowerSchool for Parents. If you are not sure what student information system your school is using, 
contact your school and ask if they're using PowerSchooi. 


= PowerSchool for Parents requires PowerSchool 7.1.3 or later 

# Requires activation of Mobile Services by each district system administrator 
® Requires a wireless or mobile data connection 

« Requires that parent access be enabled by school administration 

= Requires that Single Sign-on (SSO) be enabled for your district 


* Version 2.5 of PowerSchool for Parents for the iOS requires iOS 6 or later for iPhone, iPad, and iPod 
touch. 


* Version 2.0 for Android requires Gingerbread version 2.3.3 or greater. 


* It is recommended to update to PowerSchool 7.11.0 or later. 


somenne-L TOO COMMON 
THE TAKEOVER TRILOGY+ONE. 
BUILDING PHAROAHS (BP) 


Home Products Mobile Apps 


ers Privacy Policy ie of Use 
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Pearson - Supplemental Services http://www.pearsonschoolsystems.com/support/supplemental/ 


PREVIEW PAGES FROM 


ui owerscnoo! Suppiemental Services _ Tite COTE g Suppor 


Project iii y we receive for our 


monn DUEL DENG PHAR OATS: (RE Yirecicnees 





Training & Certification deployment, management, and learning needs, within a set scope and Pea oof rs wide array of ‘ 
; price. Pearson Education Technology Services offers a number of limited technical support 
Supplemental Services engagement offerings, based upon proven success, and built on a resources and quick 
Technical Support collaborative baleen between you ae our ene teams. The response to our needs 
supplement SIS demonstrates the 
Enterprise Management importance they place 
areas and ot i 


on customers. 
Data Continuity stakeholders. 

















es ves ss ‘Ge foe ae ‘1 - Director of TT, 
Software As A Service eee OLLEC YN Westside Community Schools 
En VT T CO! Setup & PLETE View Case Studies 
A of- “Year Readiness and “Test Score Setup & importing i ’ 
| Completion } Yes, I'm Interested 
i. A. ERE, QG ae | eee eeeeen ne Contact Me 
| Data Review and Cc It up & Deployment i 
: New School Setup & Data Load ext Year Setup and Readiness | : 
Scene Oe ai, Menta Ae : ee cea acini Online Demos 
“incident Management Setup : onor Roll Setup / View Now 
‘Parent/Student Portal Setup & | Federal Ethnicity Setup : 
. Pearson is educating 
100 million peopl 
For more detailed course information and pricing, please contact your aes oe 
Pearson account executive, call 1-877-873-1550, or click here. ; 
Need access to PowerSource, Pearson's community-based customer 
support and offerings portal? Ask the PowerSchool Administrator at your 
school about obtaining access. PowerSource is available to all district 
and school staff, including teachers, administrators, and IT staff. 
Home Support Suppiemental Services 
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Pearson - Bata Continuity http://www.pearsonschoolsystems.com/support/continuity/ 


PREVIEW PAGES FROM 


ee ake Data Protection A Priority ee ee 


we receive for our 
SferSchool, is 
the business. 
wide array of ‘ 
technical support 
resources and quick 
» ee ataceon. response. to our needs 
Watch "A DCS webinar demonstrates the 


Enterprise Management THC OM ING importance they place 
a When you A FOR earson’s nunuity en eustomers.’ 


Data Continuity 


~ Director of IT, 
Software As A Service BOF IUVIENET ( O | | Ec | ION | Westside Community Schools 


= Collection and transmission - On a nightly basis, your data will be 


mf eadAld Wed cael sidaDy LE TE 

mf Ml Fendt Weds «ad ida aoDPbe Be 

transmitted with 128- ss ee encryption. This process is the safest Yes, I'm Interested 

most secure way to "RIT OG yy can be Contact Me 
confident your dat : 

Storage - Pearson has teamed with data storage giant Decho to 

provide a secure data storage for our customers. After transmission, Online Demos 

your data is password-protected by Pearson and stored, using 448-bit View Now 

blowfish encryption, on three separate servers housed in multiple, 

temperature-controlled, fire proof, seismic-resistant facilities, where 

personnel access is strictly limited. In addition, your data is stored Pearson is educating 

using proprietary software that prevents even Decho employees from 100 million people 

viewing and accessing it. Each data transmission is stored for 30 days, | Worldwide. 

protecting you against undiscovered errors and loss of data. We take 

these measures so you can be confident your data is safe, secure and 

accessible when you need it. 





Project Management. 


wees" BUSEDENG-PEEABY 


Training & Certification 





prompt data restoration in ‘the event your on-site data suffers irreparable 


Suppiemental Services harm 


View Case Studies 


= Restoration - Pearson will restore your data up to two times per year 
in the event you suffer irretrievable loss. Restoring an instance of 
PowerSchool® is not an easy task; it requires astute knowledge of 
where your data, customizations, and other PowerSchool files are 
located. Pearson performs thousands of restoration procedures every 
year, which is why we are confident in our ability to restore your data 
within one business day or less should you suffer a catastrophic loss. 


A Team You Can Rely On . . 


As the leading provider of K12 education solutions for student information 
management, Pearson is a name you can trust. Protect yourseif from 
data liability; let our dedicated team of professionals secure your data 
and provide you with peace of mind. 


Home Support Data Continuity 


Home Site Map Contact Careers Privacy Policy Terms of Use 
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Pearson to sell PowerSchool to Vista Equity Partners 
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Pearson to sell PowerSchool 
to Vista Equity hentrersBCOMING 


June 17, 2015 DOCUMENT COLLECTION 


Pearson plc (“Pearson”) today/Afidfincés INE] hagfaGepaghegapeAyfcq? L FE TE 


PowerSchool business to private equity firm Vista Equity Partners (“Vista”) 
for a gross consideration of $350 million, pavate TRIEO GY 
announced its intention to explore a sale of PowerSchool in February 5. 


PowerSchool, the leading provider of K-12 student information systems 
(SIS), supported 15 million students in 73 countries in 2014, and its flagship 
product, PowerSchool is the most widely used web-based SIS in North 
America. The transaction also includes other SIS businesses including 
PowerSchool SMS, Gradespeed and eSIS Forms. 


PowerSchool contributed $97 million of revenues and $20 million of 
operating income to Pearson in the 12 months to 31 December 2014, Over 
the same period, PowerSchool contributed approximately 1.2 pence to 
Pearson’s adjusted earnings per share. 


John Failon, Pearson’s chief executive, said: 


"These businesses have been a successful part of Pearson’s portfolio, and 
we wish our colleagues well. The sale of PowerSchool, an administrative 
system rather than a tool for learning, teaching or assessment, will enable 
us to focus more directly on learning outcomes, and further simplify Pearson 
as we make our products more global, digital and scalable.” 


Robert F. Smith, Chairman and CEO of Vista Equity Partners, said: 


“PowerSchool has an impressive track record of delivering innovative, 
mission-critical products that serve the diverse needs of educators, parents 
and students around the globe. We are very pleased to welcome 
PowerSchool into the Vista family, and we look forward to partnering 


eed - build on their success and mang f ik OO ' COMM ON 
THE TAKEOVER TRILOGY+ ONE 


The transaction is expected to close during the third quarter of 


Evercore acted as financial scvicerB BERLE SENG. Pbk OAH S (BP) 


Stanley acted as financial adviser to Vista. 
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About PowerSchool 


About PowerSchool 
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WHY ILLUMINATE? SOLUTIONS PRODUCTS RESOURCES PARTNERS ABOUT 


Muminate Education, |O Education, SchoolCity, Alpine Achievem 
the largest provider of data platforms, data, analytics, formative 
student.” 





and Key Data Systen erge to create 
sments, and a “whole of the 
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Education, the company transforming K-12 instruction through education intelli 
with IO Education, SchoolCity, Alpine Achie 


OUR CURRENT U.S. ECONOMY IS BUILT UPON THE COLLECTION, DISSECTION AND 
RESALE OF INFORMATION. PRIVATE INFORMATION NO LONGER EXISTS. CAN YOU 
PARTICIPATE IN THIS UNITED STATES ECONOMY WITHOUT SEVERAL LOGIN 
ACCOUNTS? YOU CAN ONLY BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ONLINE. YOUR LIFE IS 
CONSTANTLY DIGITIZED AND YOU ARE FORCED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE PROCESS. 
ALL THIS INFORMATION HAS VALUE...THAT IS WHY IT IS BEING INVESTED IN. 
BUT... 

IF IT IS STILL ILLEGAL IN THE UNITED STATES FOR A THIRTEEN YEAR OLD TO HAVE AN 
EMAIL ACCOUNT, WHY IS IT LEGAL FOR INVESTMENT FIRMS (OR RESEARCH PARTNERS) 
TO BUY/REQUEST DATA FROM EDUCATION COMPANIES/DATA WAREHOUSES? 
STUDENT DATA APPEARS TO BE QUITE A HOT COMMODITY. 

GOOGLE (classroom) and Microsoft (x-box) collect mountains of information every minute of every day. 


HOW DO YOU OPT O ACT COO CYMMECINE ES YOUR STUDENT? 
WEH ACY. 


THE TAKEQVER-TRILOGY+ONE 


CATION Bout Ueda Hi KASGAD ADRESS GB) vr Data 
MODERN EDUCATION 


NT DATA COLLECTION. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY NOW DEMANDS WE PARTICIPATE IN ELECTRONIC COMMERCE. IT MAY 


EVEN PENALIZE THE CONSUMER FINANCIALLY FOR NOT DOING SO. 
(MA Pay by Plate: more $ to process if pay by mail). 
ANONYMOUS STUDENT RECORDS CAN BE LINKED TO SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBERS. 


SECTIONOG A 


CHAIRMAN FOR FIVE YEARS 


pages 382 - 408: Complete PARCC Consortium Memorandum Of Understanding 
Summer 2010 - December 14, 2015 
-received from Massachusetts DESE 
page 392, section 4, part a: 
As states were dropping out of the Consortium, our Commissioner (who was the 
Chairman of the PARCC Governing Board for the entire length of the initial 
PARCC MOU) refused to abandon the PARCC Consortium. 


9 out of the original 26 PARCC Consortium applicant states remain active 
members of the PARCC Consortium. 


2 of those states are pursuing other options involving PARCC questions. 
Massachusetts is currently one of the two states pursuing other options. 
Massachusetts should no longer remain one of those states. 

Dump PARCC. The smart states already have. 


page 409: Article about MCAS 2.0/PARCC hybrid 
-www.google.com 


MCAS 2.0 could be up to 90 percent PARCC. 


The Board of Education never voted to adopt the PARCC assessment yet it will 
be the basis for all our future testing. 


This coming from a guy who chaired the PARCC Governing Board for five years. 


The extended period of management constitutes a clear conflict of interest. 


page 410: MCAS 2.0 update 
-www.doe.mass.edu- 


| look forward to seeing the PARCC Consortium’s re-organization plans. 


pages 411 - 419: PARCC Consortium MOU December 2015 - June 2016 
-received from Massachusetts DESE 


The current PARCC Consortium MOU was re-worded so that Massachusetts 
may still participate as a Governing State. 


page 413, part 4, section A.1, A.1.a, (A.1.a.ii) 


Why would we commit to “support efforts to maintain, improve and innovate the 
(PARCC) assessment system” if we did not adopt the test? 


NONE OF THIS MAKES SENSE. 


MASSACHUSETTS LED THE PACK BECAUSE WE VALUED GREAT 
TEACHING. MOST OF THOSE TEACHERS ARE STILL GOING TO 
WORK EVERY DAY IN THIS STATE’S PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
WE HAVE ALLOWED THE MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION TO DEMONIZE THIS PROFESSION AND TRANSFORM 

THE ART OF TEACHING INTO A FAST FOOD CORPORATION. 

TO REACH THE TOP WE DID NOT NEED COMPUTERS OR DATA. 

WE TRUSTED OUR PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 


WE SHOULD BE ABLE TO RELY ON OUR ELECTED AND APPOINTED 
OFFICIALS TO SAFEGUARD OUR CHILDREN. 


PARENTS CAN CRIPPLE THIS SYSTEM BY SIMPLY REFUSING TO 
ALLOW THEIR CHILD TO PARTICIPATE IN THE PARCC ASSESSMENT. 


STATE FUNDING DROPS WHEN PARTICIPATION DIPS BELOW 90-95%. 


APPENDIX (A)(1)— A — xvi 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING:. MASSACHUSETTS 
For 
Race To The Top — Comprehensive Assessment Systems Grant 


cE TNSOEIE E FOR ASSESSMENT OF READINESS FOR COLLEGE AND 
. CAREERS MEMBERS 


JONE 2, 2010 
I. - Parties : 


This Memorandum of Under standing (“MOU”) is made and effective as of this 17" Bay of June 
2010, (the “Effective Date”) by and between the Staie of Massachusetis and all other member 
- states of the Partnership For Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (“Consortium” or 
“PARCC”) who have also executed this MOU. . 


TL Scope of MOU ety wi’ 


This MOU constitutes an understanding between the Consortium —e states to participate in 
the Consortium. This document describes the purpose and goals of the Consortium, presents its 


background, explains its organizational and governance structure, and ean the Neal . 


responsibilities and benefits of participation i in the Consortium. . 
il. Background — ~ Compr ehensive hneeeaie Systems Gr ant 


On April 9, 2010, the Department of Education ED”) announced its intent to revit grant 


funding to consortia of States for two grant categories under the Race to the Top Fund - 


Assessment Program: (a) Comprehensive Assessment Systems grants, and (b) High. School 
Course Assessinent grants. 75 Fed. Reg. 18171 (April 9, 2010) (“Notice”). 


The Comprchenstve Assessment Systems grant will support the development of new assessment 


systems that measure student knowledge and skills against a common set of college- and career- 


ready standards in mathematics and English language arts in a way that covers the full range of 
those standards, elicits complex student demonstrations or applications of knowledge and skills 
as appropriate, and provides an accurate measure of student achievement across the full 
performance continuum and an accurate measure of student growth over a full academic year or 
course. 


IV. Purpose and Goals 


The states that are signatories to this MOU are members of a consortium (Partnership For 
Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers) that have organized themselves to apply for 
and carry out the objectives of the Comprehensive Assessment Systems grant program. 


Consortium states have identified the following major purposes and uses for the assessment 
system results: 


e To measure and document students’ college and career readiness by the end of high 
school and progress toward this target, Students meeting the college and career readiness 

_* standatds will be eligible'for placement into entry-level credit-bearing, rather than 
remedial, courses in public 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions in all participating 
states; a ae me ee . 


¢ To provide assessments and results that: 





level; 





= . OR a FE pies OF 9 OSBarasiseey eee Sapien ee i ¥ i 8 me é me 
© Allow valid measures of student longitudinal growth; and 
_ © Seive as a signal for good instructional practices, 


© To support niultiple levels and forms of accountability including: = 
© Decisions about promotion and graduation for individual students; 
. Teacher and leader evaluations; « - Meg ger ne He 
School accountability determinations; . we . 
Determinations of principal and teacher professional development and support 
* Neetepeid Beye 8 cP Pe 8g 4 bikie” me 
Teaching, learning, and program improvement, 


0006 


oO 


¢ Assesses all students, including English learners and students with disabilities, 


To further these goals, States that join the Consortium by signing this MOU mutually agree to . 
support the work of the Consortium as described in the PARCC application for funding under the 
Race to the Top Assessment Program, oe © ge 


V. Definitions _ | 


This MOU incorporates and adopts the ferms defined in the Department of Education’s Notice, 
which is appended hereto asAddendum J. _ 


VI. © Key Deadlines 


The Consortium has established key deadlines and’ action items for all Consortium states, as. 
“Specified in Table (A)(1)(b)(v) and Section (A)(1) of its proposal.. The following milestones 
represent major junctures during the grant period when the direction of the Consortium’s work 
Will be clarified, when the Consortium must make key decisions, and when member states must 
make additional commitments to the Consortium and its work. «3 


A. The Consortium shall develop procedures for the administration of its duties, set 
forth in By-Laws, which will be adopted at the first meeting of the Governing 
Board, oe : 


B. The Consortium shall adopt common assessment administration procedures no 
later than the spring’ of 2011. 


The Consortium shall adopt a common set hile item uirelbane se no later dats 


the Spring of 2011. 
: The Consortium shall adopt a test security paliey no later than. the spring of 201 i, 


’ The Consortium shall adopt a common definition of “Bnglish learner’ and 
common policies and procedures for student participation and accommodations 
for English learners no later than the spring of 201 i. 


" The Consortium shall adopt « common policies wid ptticedhites for stent 


participation and. accommodations for hain with disabilities no later than the 
spring of 201 a ; 


Each Consortium state shall adopt a common set of college and career eady 
standards no later than ee 31, 201 t co +4 


‘The eee tium ‘shall adopt a common set of common pesto manve level. 
pyre no » later — the summer of 2014," ' 





VIL. Consortium Membership. 


he * 


Membership Types and Responsibilities . 


cad ~ Governing State: A State becomes a Baveates State if it meets the . vt 


eligibility ‘criteria in this section. 
a. The cligibiliy criteria for a oweaaing State are as follows: 


@ A Governing State may" not bea member of ‘any other 
consortium that has applied for or receives grant 
funding from the Department of Education under the 
Race to the Top Fund Assessment Program for the 

_ Comprehensive ee ar ayuinaie grant, 
r i ea tf 





(ii) A Governing State must be committed to using the 
assessment results in its accountability system, 
including for school accountability determinations; 


zt 


ie) 
Gr: 


teacher and leader evaluations; and teaching, learning 
and program impr ovement; 


 @y OA Governing State must ptovide staff to the 
- Consortium to support the activities of the 
Consortium as follows: 


-Coor ve the state’s overall participation i in all 
~ “aspects of the project, including: 
. ® ongoing communication within the state 
"education agency, with local school systems, 
__ teachers and school leaders, higher 
__.. education leaders; 
“©. communication to keep the state board of 
"education, governor’s office and appropriate 
- ‘legislative leaders and committees informed 
of the colisortium’s activities and progress 
ona regular basis; 
@: participation by local schools and education 
agencies in pilot tests and field test of 
_” ystem components; and 
_... @ identification of barriers to implementation. ° 
al Participate i in the management of the assessment 
. development process on behalf of the Consortium; 
. Represent the chief state school officer when 
_ Necessary in Governing Board meetings and calls; 
© Participate on Design Committees that will: 
® Develop the overall assessment design for 
the Consortium; 
" ‘Develop content and test specifications; 
“ “* Develop and review Requests for Proposals 
RFPs); | 
» Manage contract(s) for assessment system 
development; 
“= ° Recommend common achievement levels; 
B. Recommend common assessment policies; 
-. and 
= Other tasks as ie 
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b = A ns State has the following sdditional rights afl 
: responsibilities: | 


i) 


A Geese State has authority to participate with 
other Governing States to determine and/or to modify" 


| _ ‘the major policies and operational procedures of the 


“Gii) 


Consortium, including the Consortium’s work er 


and theory of action; 


: A Governing State has authority to participate with 
.. other Governing States to provide direction to the 
. Project Management Partner, the Fiscal Agent, and to © 
_ -any other contractors or advisors retained by or on 
~ behalf of the Consortium that are compensated with 
_ Grant funds; ™ 


A Governing State has sliciity to participate with. 
_ other Governing States to approve the design of the 


7 assessment system that will be iis by the 


(iv) 


{v) 


Consortium; 


~ A Governing State must participate in the work of the 
? Consortium’s design es assessment committees; 


A Goveming State must par ticipate i in pilot and field 
_ testing of the assessment systems and tools developed 
- by the Consortium, in accordance with the 
-Consortium’s work plan; 





(vii) 


A Governing State may receive funding Ree the 


_ Consortium to defray the costs associated with staff 


(viii) 


time devoted to governance of the Consortium, if 


_ such funding is included in the Consortium budget; 


A Governing State may receive funding from the — 


'_ Consortium to defray the costs associated with intra- 


State communications and engagements, if such 
- funding is included ‘in the Consortium budget. 
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A Governing State has authority to vote upon 
significant grant fund expenditures and disbursements 
(including awards of contracts and subgrants) made to 


and/or executed by the Fiscal Agent, Governing 


States; the Project Management Partner, and other 


contr actors or subgfantees, 


' 2. » Fiscal Agent: The! Fiscal Agent malt be one of the Governing States in the 


Consortium, 


; @. 


The Fiscal ud will serve as the Satine state 
for purposes of the grant application, applying as the 
member of the Consortium on behalf of the. 


' Consortium, pursuant to the Application. . 


: Requirements of the siicaae (Addendum 1) and 34 
oC. FR, 75.128. 


i). 


: The Fiscal Agent shall have a fiduciary responsibility 


to the Consortium | to manage’and account for the 
grant funds provided by the Federal Government 
under the Race to the ‘Top Fund Assessment Program 


Comprehensive Assessment Systems grants, | 


including related administrative functions, subject to 


‘the direction and approval of the Governing Board 


regarding | the expenditure and disbursement of all 


_ ~ grant funds, and shall have no greater decision- 


Gi) 


WW) 


wi) 


“making authority regarding the expenditure and 
disbursement of grant funds than any other Governing 
State; 


: The Fiscal Agent shall issue‘RFPs in order to procure 
_ goods and services on behalf of the Consortium;- 


iv). The Fiscal Agent has the authority, with the 


Governing Board’s approval, to designate another 
Governing State as the issuing entity of RFPs for 


_ procurements on behalf of the Consortium; 


: The Fiscal Agent shall enter into a contract or 
, subgrant with the organization selected to serve as the 


Consortium’ s Project Management Partner; 


The Fiscal Agent may receive funding from the 
Consortium in the form of disbursements from Grant 
“funding, as authorized by the Governing Board, to 

. cover the costs associated with carrying out its 
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responsibilities as a Fiscal Agent, if such funding is 


te included in the Consortium budget; 


| (wit) 


The Fiscal Rowai may enter into signifi cant contracts 


-. for services to assist the grantee to fulfillits - 


. obligation to the Federal Government to manage and 


(viii) 


account for grant funds; 


ocanetinls member states will identify and rept to 
the Fiscal Agent, and the Fiscal Agent will report to 
the Department of Education, pursuant to program 


. “tequirenient 11 identified in the Notice for 
. Comprehensive Assessment System grantees, any 


* r Participating State e 


curtent assessment requirements in Title J of the 
ESEA that would need to be waived in order for 
member States to fully implement the: assensment 
arate eatin by the Consortium. — 


‘ 


a “The eligibility criteria for a Participating State are as follows: | 


@ 


ae Partiofpating State commits to support and assist 
with the Consortium’s execution of the program 


”_ deseribed in the PARCC application for a Race'to the 


_ Top. Fund Assessment Program grant, consistent with 


the righté and responsibilities detailed below, but does 


a 


hot at this time make the commitments of a 
Goveriiing State; 


A Participating State may be a member of more than 
one consortium that applies for or receives grant 
funds from ED for the Race to the Top Fund 


_ Assessment Program for the Comprehensive 


Assessment Systems grant category. 


: By * The rights and responsibilities of a Par epee State are as 


_ follows: 


@. 


JA Participating State i ig encouraged to provide staff to 


patticipate on the Design Committees, Advisory 
Committees, Working Groups or other similar groups 


| established by the Govening, Board; 


an 


A Participating State shall review and provide 
feedback to the Design Committees and to the 


Governing Board regarding the design ‘plans, 
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- strategies and policies of the Consortium as they are 
"being developed; Ea 1, 


Gii) — A Participating State must participate in pilot and 
field testing of the assessmentsystems and tools 
. developed by the Consortium, in accordance with the 
Consortium’s work plan; and . , 


- {iv} .: A Participating State is not eligible to receive 
. _ reimbursement for the costs it may incur to participate 
in certain activities of the Consortium. 


Proposed Project Management Partner: 5s, 


Consistent with the requirements of ED’s Notice, the PARCC Governing 
| .-States are conducting.a competitive procurement to select the consortium 


2 Project Management Partrier. The PARCC Governing Board will direct 


-and oversee the work of the organization selected tobe the Project 
Management Partner. os a ; 


In the event that that the governor or chief state school officer is replaced in a 
Consortium state, the successor-in that office shall affirm in writing to the 
Governing Board Chair the State’s continued commitment to participation in the 


- Consortiumy and to the binding commitments made by that official’s predecessor: 


within five (5) months of taking offite. 


Application Process For New Members 


i 


A State that wishes to join the Consortium after submission of the grant 


-application may apply for membership in the Consortium at any time, 
' provided that the State meets the prevailing eligibility requirements 


associated with its desired membership classification in the Consortium. 
The state’s Governor, Chief State School Officer, and President of the 


» State Board of Education (if applicable) must sign a MOU with all of the 


commitnients contained herein, and the appropriate state higher education 
leaders must sign a Jettér making the same commitments as those made by 


_ higher education leaders in the states that have signed this MOU, 


A State that joins the Consortium after the grant application is submitted 


‘to the Department of Education is not authorized to re-open settled issues, 
“hor may it participate in the review of proposals for Requests for 


Proposals that have already been issued. 


' Membership Opt-Out Process 
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At any time, a State may withdraw from the Consortium by providing written 
notice to the chair of the Governing Board, signed by the individuals holding 


the same positions that signed the MOU, at least ten (10) days prior to the 


effective date of the vicinal, including an explanation of reasons for the . 
withdrawal. % 


VTi. Consortium Governanes ‘ 


This section of the MOU details the aa ae which the Consor tium shall conduct its Dunes 


A. Governing Board 


1, 


The Goveming Board shall be comprised of the chief state school officer 
or designee from each Goveming State; 


‘The Governing Board shall some decisions seat major policy, 
design, operational and sagenipasonal, iis of ” Consortium’s work, 
‘including: = . i: 


a. Overall design of the assessment syste 

b. | Common achievement levels 

c. Consortium: procurement strategy; . | 

d. Modifications to governance structure and decision-making 
process; se * amy = ae 

€. Policies and decisions nina, sited and ovnnerdhip of 


intellectual property developed or acquired by the Consortium . 

_ Gneluding without limitation, test'specifications and blue prints, 
test forms, item banks, psychometric information, and other 
measurement nt theariealpractices), ait at such policies and 
decisions:. ; 


sb . @- will en octet rights to such intellectual 
'. ‘property to all states participating in the Consortium, 
. regardless of membership type; . 


Gi) will preserve the Consortium’ s flexibility to acquire 
intellectual property to the assessment systems as the 
_ Consortium may.deem necessary and consistent with 

“best value” procurement pr inciples, and with due’ 
regard for the Notice.requirements regarding broad 
availability of such intellectual property except as 
otherwise protected by law or agreement as 
proprietary information, 
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3 The Governing Boatd: shall form Design, Advisory and other committees, 
. - groups and teams.(“commiitees”) as it deems necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the Consortium’s work, aie i those identified in the PARCC 
_ grant application. 


a. The Governing Shea will define the charter for each committee, to 
include objectives, timeline, and anticipated work product, and will . 
' specify which design and policy decisions (if any) may be made by the 
committee and which must be elevated to the Goventing Board for 
decision, =. 


6b When a committee is: i iaiie formed, the Goveming Board shall seek 
nominations for members from all states in the Consortium; . 


-C Design Committees that were formed during the proposal development 
stage shall continue with their initial membership, though additional 
members may ‘be added:at the discretion of the Governing Board; 


din forming conimitiees, ‘the Goveining Board will seek to maximize 
~ involvement across the Corisortium, while keeping groups to 
manageable sizes in light of time.and budget Constraints; 


e. Committees shall share drafts of their work pr oducts, when 
pee with all PARCC States for review and feedback; and. 
— £... Commiittees shall make decisions by: consensus; but where consensus 
does not exist the committee shal] provide the options developed to the 
Governing Board for. decision (except as the charter for a committee 
ae oie Prowadle} © 








b. - The Governing States shall nominate antares to serve as the 
Governing Board Chair, and the Governing Board Chair shall be 
selected by majority vote. 





ee The Governing Board Chair shall h have the following 
responsibilities: 


@) To provide leadership to the Governing Board to 
ensure that it operates in an efficient, effective, and 
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orderly manner. The tasks related to these 
aespoeamtic® include: 


(a) - Ensure that the. appr opriate valine and rn 
. are in place for the effective management of the 
Governing Board and the Consortium; 


(b). Assist i in managing the affairs of the Governing - 

- ..° Board, including chairing meetings of the 
Governing Board and ensure that each meeting has 
a set agerida, is planned effectively and is conducted 
according to the Consortium’s policies and 
procedures and addresses the matters identified on 
the meeting agenda; — 





(4) — Ensure that the Governing Board is managed 
- effectively by; among otlier actions, si ara the 
7 Project Neamapnteat Partner; and 





- The Consortium shall adhere to the timeline pr ovided in the grant 
_ application for making major decisions ae the Consortium’ s work 
plan. t 


_a, ‘The timeline shall be = oe ani distributed by the Project 
‘Management Partner to all Consortium states on a quarterly basis. 


Participating States may provide input: for Governing Board decisions, as 
described below. Be 


Governing Board dostiions shall ree made by consensus; where consensus 
is not achieved among Governing States, decisions shall be made by a 
vote of the Governing States. Each State has one vote, Votes of'a 
“superinajority of the: pGopenities States are fendiline for a decision to be 
reached, 


a. The supermajority of the Bovendhg States is currently defined as a 
majority of Governing States plus.one additional State; 


b, The Governing Board shall, from time to time as necessary, 
including as milestones are reached and additional States become 
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8. 


Governing States, evaluate the need to revise the votes that are 
_required-to reach a decision, and may revise the definition of 
supermajority, as appropriate. The Governing Board shall make 
_ the decision to revise the definition of supermajority by consensus, 
or if consensus is not achieved, by a vote of the iii! as 
< _ outrently defined at the time of the vote. 


The Governing Boatd shall meet quatterly to consider i issues identified by © 


- the Board Chair; ey but not limited to major poly decisions of the. 
Consortium, * i 


B. Design Committees 


“1h 


One or more Design Committees will be formed by the. sietnnites Board 
to develop plans for key areas of Consortium work, such as recommending 
the assessment ‘system: design-and development process, to oversce the | 


“assessment development work performed by one or more vendors, to - 


recomend achievement levels and other assessment policies, and address 
other issues as needed, These committees will be comprised of state 
assessment directors and other key representatives from Governing States 
and Participating States. . 


Design. Cominittees Shall. provide. sSchnnmendations to the Governing 


~ ‘Board regarding major decisions on issues such as those identified above, 


or as otherwise establishéd in their charters. 


@: ° Reoommendations eee made on a consensus basis, with i ‘ik from 
"the Pesticipaling States. . 
b. Where consensus is not achieved by a Design Committee, the 


Committee shall provide alternative recommendations to the 
- Governing Board, and describe te strength and weaknesses of 
~ each recommendation." 


c. Design Committees, with support from the Project Management 
Pariner, shall make and keep records of. decisions on behalf of the 
Consortium regarding assessment policies, operatiorial matters and 
other aspects of the Consortiuin’s work if a Design Committee’s 

- charter authorizes it to make’ decisions without input from or 
involvement of the Governing Board, 


d. Decisions reser ved to Design Committees by their vided shall be 
made by consensus; but where consensus is not achieved decisions 
shall be made by a vote of Governing States on each Design ° 
Committee. Each Governing State on the committee has one vote, 
Votes of a majority of the. Governing States on a Design _ 
Committee, plus one, are necessary for a decision to be reached. 
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Be The selection of successful bidders in response to RFPs issued on behalf 
- - of the Consortium shall be made in accordance with the procurement laws 
_ and regulations of the State that i issues the RFP, as described more wlyin in 
* Addendum 3 of this MOU. 2 


“_ 8 the extent pecviitied By the a eee laws and seguiations of 
the issuing State, appropriate staff of the Design Committees who. 
were involved in the development of the RFP shall review the. 

" . proposals, shal} provide feedback to the issuing State on the 
strengths and weaknesses of each. proposal, and shall identify the - 
proposal believed to represent the best value for the Consortium 
members, including the rationale for this conclusion. 


' Gener ‘al Assembly of All Consortium States. 


1. ‘There shall be two convenings of all ee states per year, for the 
- purpose of reviewing the } progress | of the Consortium’s work, discussing 
and providing input into upcoming decisions of the Governing Board and 
_ Design Committees, and staecHine aes issues s of concern tothe 
“ Consortium states.. wie oh e*, ; 


a. A leadership team dieersntl of chief's State school officers, and 

- other officials from the state education agency, state board of 
education, governor’s: office, higher education leaders and others 
as appropriate) fron. each state shall be invited to iii il in one 
annual meeting. a 


7 b. | Chief state school cificers or their designees only shall be invited 
to the second annual convening. 


a t«; In addition to ths: wo annual sanwentins, Pesticipeting States shall also 
have the opportunity to provide input and advice to the Governing Board 
_ and to the Design Committees: through a variety of means, including: 
a Participation in conference calls and/or webinars; 
b. _ Written responses to draft documents; and 


C. Participation i in Gédgle groups that allow for quick response to 
documents. under development. 


IX. Benefits of Participation 


. Participation in the Consortium offers a number of benefits. For example, member States will. 
have opportunities for: 


A. Possible coordinated cooperative purchase discounts; 


7 Possible discount software license agreements; 


C. —_ Access to a ccontendive envitonment and — an to facilitate 
~ ‘information-sharing for’ educational, imainiatratiog planning, policy and 
% decision-making | Purpores; - . 


De ‘Shared expeitise that can stitaulate the development of higher quality assessments 
- inan efficient and cost-effective manner; =. 





FE Obtaining comparable data that will enable. AeMorinekees and teachers to compare . 
educational outcomes an to he effective instructional practices and 
strategies. ; 


| Binding Commitinents tl Assurances | 
A.- Binding Assurances Common To All States ~Patcipatng and Governing 


Rach State that joins the Pinienttints whether as a Partitipating State or a 
aor State, hereby certifi es and i aia that i i 


gay aes Has all requisite power and authority necessary to execute this MOU; 


2. Is farniliar with the Consortium’ ry Comprehensive Assessment Systems 
| grant application under the ED’s Race to the Top Fund Assessment 
"Program and is supportive of and. will work to implement the 
Consortium’s plan, as defined by. the: Consortium and consistent with’ 
a 1 Notice); « 23 . 


Bae Will cooperate: fully with the Conseeties nid will carry out all of the 
responsibilities associated with its selected maenBerenp classification; | 


4, Will, as a condition of continued membership i in the Consortium, adopts a 
-. common set of college- and career-ready standards no later than December 
31, 2011, and common achievement. standards no later than the 2014-2015 
schoo! yeni; 


5. win, asa sondition of ecndirmed ssaimentendtie in the Seeitiains ensure 
_ that the summative components of the assessment system (in both 
mathematics and English language arts) will be fully implemented 
statewide no later than the 2014-201 5 school Tees mont to the 
. availability of funds; ads 


6. will conduct periodic reviews of its State laws, tee and policies to 
identify any barriers to implementing the proposed assessment system and 
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address any such — prior to full implementation of the summative 
assessment components of the system: 


a. The State will take the necessary steps to esa 


implementation as described in Addendum 2 of this MOU. 


Will use the: Consortium-developed assessment systems to meet the. 
assessment agen in Title J of the ESEA; - 


; wil actively promote collaboration. anid alignment between the State and 
-, ts public’elementary and secondary education systems and their public 


Institutions of Higher Education (ae =) or systems of IHEs. The State _ 
will end eavor to: 


a - ” Matitain the commitments from. Sactilbeats public THRs or HE 7 


’ systems to participate in the design and development of the 
Consortium’ $ high school summative sista 


b. Obtain cotamitments from additional public IHEs or 1HE systems 


_’ to participate in the design'and development of the ai cial 8 
high school supamitive assessments; 


a Involve participating public IHEs or IHE —— in the 
- Consortium’s research-based process to establish common 
“achievement standards on the new assessments that signal 
students’ preparation for entry level, credit-bearing coursework; 


od: -- Obtain commitments from public DAEs or IHE systems to use the 


~ ‘assessment in all partnership states” postsecondary institutions, 
along with any other placement requitement established by the 
THE or IHE system, as an indicator of students’ readiness for 
placement in non-remedial, scab beats college-level 

~ coursework. 


~ Will provide thie required assurances regarding accountability, 


transparency, réporting, procurement and other assurances and 
certifications; and” 


- Consents to be bound by every statement and assurance in the grant 
4 application. 


: Additional baaaias Axooanaes By ee States 


In addition to the assurances and commitments required of al] States in the 
Consortium, a Governing State 1 is bound bey the following additional assurances 
and commitments: ; 
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1, Provide personnel to the Consortium in sufficient number and 
qualifications and for sufficient time to support the activities of the 
Consortium. as deacalbed i in Section Vil PAE) of this MOU. 


XI. Financial Arrangements. 


This MOU does not. constitute a anne commitment on the wate of the Parties. divas financial 
atrangements associated with the Consortium will. be covered by. separate project agreements 
between the Consortium members and other entities, and subject to ordinary budgetary and 
administrative procedures. It is understood that the ability of the Parties 10 carry out their 
obligations is subject to the oeuieae of funds and — aeons their sa eee funding 
probedimes. . 


Xi. Personal Pruperty. 


Title to. any personal property, wis as aureenlent, computer equipment, office. supplies, and 
office equipment furnished by a State to the Consortium under this MOU shall remain with the 
State furnishing the same.. All parties agree to exercise due care in handling such property. 

. However, each party agrees to be responsible for any damage io its property which occurs in the 
performance of its duties under this MOU, and to waive any claim against the other party for 
such damage, whether acy, through negligence or otherwise: 


x. Liability and Risk of Loss 


A. To the extent permitted by law, with regard to activities undertaken pursuant to 
this MOU, none of the parties to this MOU shall make any claim against one _ 
another or their respective instruméntalities, agents or employees for any injury to 
or death of its own employees, or for damage to or loss of its own property, 
whether such i injury, death, damage ‘or loss arises ete si aed or 
otherwise. : ee. 4 ee 


| B.  Tothe extent pennited by law, if a ‘tisk of ee or loss is not dealt with | 
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arising as the result of alleped breach of the MOU, shall be limited to direct © 
- damages only and shall not include loss of revenue or profits or other indirect or 
. consequential damages: = . 


XIV. Resolution of Conflicts a ena t* . . | 
Conflicts which may arise regarding the’ interpretation of the clauses of this MOU will be 
resolved by the Governing Board, ‘and that decision will be considered final and not ve to 
further appeal or to review by any outside court or other tribunal. 


The content of this MOU may be reviewed paanoly or amended at any time as agreed upon 
by vote of the Governing Board. _ 
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XVI. Duration, Renewal, Termination 3 ofl 


We, * This MOU will take effect ‘upon execution: ae this MOU by at least five States as | 
“Governing States” and will have a duration through calendar year 2015, unless 
otherwise extended by agreement of the Governing Board, - 


B. . . This MOU: may be tertninated by decision of the Cerbeening Board, or r by: 
-- withdrawal or termination ofa sufficient number of Nit ih States so that if these 
7 are fewer than five Governing States. new § é oT 


C.. — meniber State of the. Coomera may be inwatitediy terminated by A 
Governing Board as a member for breach of any term of this MOU, or for breach 
of any term or condition that may be imposed by the Department of Education, 
the Consortium Governing Board, or of any applicable bylaws or regulations, 


XVI. Points: of Contact 


Communications with the State regneting this MoU should be Atnscheit to: 


Name: “7 | Bab Bickerton, Associate Commissioner 


Mailing Address: Dept. of” Elemanary & Secondary Ba, 75 Pledisant a 
Malden Ma 02148 eo. , 

Telephones ~ 781-338-3800 Blackberry 781 420-4049 

Fox; i, 781-338-6850 . ¥. e 

E-mail: ™ 





Or hereafter to such other individual as may be designated by the State in writing transmitted to 
the Chair of the Governing Board and/or to the. PARCC Project Management Partner. 

XV, Signatures end Intent To Join i in the Consortium : . 

The State of INSERT] iecliy joins the Consortium as @ (Participating OR Governtig) State, 
and agrees to be bound by all of the assurances and commitments associated with the 
[Participating OR Governing] State membership classification. Further, the State of [INSERT] 


agrees to perform the duties and carry out the responsibilities associated with the iRerdaieaiing 
OR Governing] ae aS classification. 


. Signatures required: 
e Each State’s Governor; 
6 Each State’s chief school officer; and 


¢ Ifapplicable, the president of the State board of education, 


iv . . 


Adaeeten: 1: Department at Education Notice ee Appian for New jovani 
for Fiscal Year (FY) 201 0, .. . 


Addendum 2: Bach State aeecctiieg the process it. sts to follow to ensure that it will be 
abl¢ to implement the assessment systems developed by the Consortium: by the 2014- 


2015 school year, pursuant to Selection Criterion (A)(1)(c) and (A)(8)(d) for the Race to 
the Top. Assessment Program Comprehensive Assessment Systems grant Progra. 7 


State is aie to Lies aad in the Consortium’ 8 weiss pe : 
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Addendum: 3 Signature of each State’s: chief procurement official confirming that the | 
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STATE SIGNATURE BLOCK 


| Printed Name: i a ~. | Date: 


Signature of the Chief State School Officer: 


| Printed Name: - 


[Signature of the State Board of Education President (if applicable): 


Printed Name: 
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Tune t6, 2010 
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ST AT E SIGNATURE BLOCK 


ar Wasa ae 


Laemeriaremmeeeanl Dahle SAA ot cnn rere ti Rarer eater 


. Date: 
June ee Ty nod a 


Jone 17 zoie 
tance 
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ADDENDUM 2: 





MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
For. 
Race To The Top -- Comprehensive Assessment Systems Grant Partnership For _ 
Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers saree 


: AS 3 REGARDING PROCESS AND PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTING PROPOSED ASSESSMENT SYSTEM 


Plan of {ioe Tuacite 





Massachusetts conducted a review of State laws, regulations and policies to identify current . 
_ barriers to implementing the proposed assessment system. Asa result of this review, 
Massachusetts finds that the assessment program proposed by thé Partnership for Assessment of 
Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC) is consistent with and can be implemented by the 
Commissioner of Elementary and Secondary Education under current state Jaw, Regulations that 
have been promulgated to implement assessment related state statutes will need to be amended. 
The Board of Elementary and Secondary Education has the authority to propose, enact and 
amend these regulations. Such revisions to. regulations do not constitute a barrier to 
implementing the new common assessments. : 


_ The following references to Massachusetts regulations are directly related to the statewide 
assessment program and would need to be aia to fully transition to the new assessments in 
grades 3-8 and high school: 


© 603 CMR 30.03 Standards for Competency Determination 
o 603 CMR 30.03 (2) English language arts and mnathematics standards 
© 603 CMR 30.03(3) Science and aia aati standards 
© 603 CMR 30.04 Score Appeals’ 
e 603 CMR 30,05 Performance Appeals 





Timeline: 
® September 2010—J une 2011: The Commissioner will provide regular updates and 
convene discussions on progress in developing the PARCC assessments including 
evaluations of how they compare to our state’s current assessment system, MCAS. 
¢ September 2011—December 2011: The Commissioner will present draft amendments to 
the regulations that would support implementation of PARCC assessments by the 2014- 
14 school year to the BESE and other state education leaders and stakeholders. 


a 
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. ~ ADDENDUM 2: 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSURANCE REGARDING PROCESS AND PLANS FOR 
IMPLEMENTING PROPOSED ASSESSMENT SYSTEM 


January 2012—March 2012: Proposed es to the replies will be released for 


public comment.. Comments will be summarized for BESE and the proposed 
amendments to the regulations. will be revised as may be indicated. x > 

Apri] 2012: The Commissioner will seek approval and BESE will vote on an the 
proposed amendments to the regulations. ee 

Agel 2012—June 2012: The regulations, if epproved will be redorded oy the Secretary. 
of State. 
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ADDENDUM 3: 


‘MEMORANDUM or "UNDERSTANDING 
_ For. 
Race To The Top ~ - Compr chensive Assessment Systems Grant hapthbatify For 
_ Assessment of Readiness for College and Career's Member $ 


_ ADDENDUM 3: ASSURANCE REGARDING PARTICIPATION 
~ IN CONSORTIUM PROCUREMENT PROCESS _ 


The signature of the chief procurement official of Massachusetts on Addendum 3 to the 
Memorandum of Understanding for the Race to the Top Comprehensive Assessment Systems 
Grant Partnership For Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (“Consortium”) 
Members constitutes an assurance that the chief procurement official has determined that 
Massachusetts may, consistent with its applicable procurement laws and regulations, participate 
in and make procurements using the Consortium's procurement processes described herein. 


Be Consertiaw Procurement Process 


This section describes the procurement process that will be used by the Consortium. The 
Governing Board of the Consortium reserves the right to revise this procurement process as 
necessary and appropriate, consistent with its prevailing governance and operational policies and 
procedures, .In the event of any such revision, the Consortium shal] furnish a revised Addendum © 
Three to each State in the Consortium for the signature by its chief ceeaaiaaie official. 


% 


1. Competitive Procurement Process; Best Value Source Selection. The Consortium will 
procure supplies and services that are necessary to carry out its objectives as defined by 
the Governing Board of the Consortium and as described in the grant application by a 
competitive process and will make source selection determinations on a “best value” 
basis. 


2. Compliance with federal procurement requirements. The Consortium procurement 
process shall comply with all applicable federal procurement requirements, including the 
requirements of the Department of Education’s grant regulation at 34 CFR § 80,36, . 

_ “Procurement,” and the requirements applicable to projects funded under the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (“ARRA : oan 


3. Lead State for Procurement. The Fiscal Agent of the Consortium shall act as the Lead 
State for Procurement on behalf of the Consortium, or shall designate another Governing 
State to serve the Consortium in this capacity. The Lead State for Procurement shall 
conduct procurements in a manner consistent with its own procurement statutes and 
regulations. 


i 


4, Types of Procurements to be Conducted. The Lead State for Procurement shall conduct 
two types of procurements: (a) procurements with the grant funds provided by the 
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ADDENDUM 3: 
- MASSACHU SETTS ASSURANCE REGARDING PARTICIPATION IN ima: 
PROCUREMENT PROCESS . 


Department of Education to the Fiscal Agent, and 0) ale ige timed by a 
Consortium member State’ s non-grant sands. « 


5. Manner of Conducting Procurements with — Funds — with grant funds 
shall be for the acquisition of supplies and/or services relating only to the design, 
development, and evaluation of the Consortium’s assessment system, and a vendor 
awarded a contract in this category shall be paid by grant funds disbursed by the Fiscal 
Agent at the direction of the Governing Board of the Consortium. The Lead State for 
. Procurement shall conduct the procurement and perform the following tasks, and such 
other tasks as may be required or necessary to condtict the procurement effectively, in a 
_ manner consistent with its‘own State procurenient Jaws and regulations, provided 
_ however that such procurements involve a a comipesitive process and best value source 
selection: 


Issue the Request for Proposal; 

Receive and evaluate responsive proposals; 
_ Make source’ selection determinations on a best value baste 
. Execute a contract with the awardee(s); 

Administer awarded contracts. 


Peres 


6. Shorea a Sais Procurements with State Funds. The Consortium shall doudoet’ 
procurements related to the implementation of operational assessments using the 
conperative par chasing model described in this section. . 


a. The Lead State for Procurement shall conduct such procurements and perform the 
- following tasks, and such other tasks as may be required or necessary to conduct 
_ the procurement effectively, in a manner consistent with its own State 
procurement laws and regulations, provided however that such procurements. 
involve a competitive precise and best value source selection: 


j. - Issue: the RFP, and inohide a provision that identifies the States i inthe 
Consortium and provides that each such State may make purchases or 
place orders under the contract resulting from the competition at the-prices 
established during negotiations with offerors and at the quantities dictated 
by each ordering State; - 

ii. Receive and evaluate responsive proposals; 
iii. Make source selection determinations on a, best value basis; 
iv. Execute a contract with the awardee(s); 

v. Administer awarded contracts. 


b, A Consortium State other than the Lead State for Procurement shall place order's 
or make purchases under a contract awarded by the Lead State for Procurement 
pursuant to the cooperative purchasing authority provided for under its state 
procurement code and regulations, or other similar authority as may exist or be 
created or permitted under the applicable laws and regulations of that State. 
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procurement Beate and semulsiiinn, or “ithe similar authority as may exist or be 
created or pemnitied under the applicable laws and regulations of that State. 


i AD aiiefing State shall execute an agy eement (“Participating Addendura > 
_ -with the contractor, which shall be incorporated into the contract, The . 
Participating Addendum -will address, as necessary, the scope of the 
relationship between the contractor and the State; any modifications to 
- contract terms and conditions; the price agreement between the contractor 
_ and the State; the use of any servicing subcontractors and lease . 
"agreements; and shall provide the contact ififormation for key personnel in 
the State, and any other specific information as we be relevant and/or 
necessary. 


UW. Assurance Regarding Participation in Consortiim Procurement Process 


I, Ellen Bickelman, in my capacity as the chief procurement official for the Geavcsiwcdlth of 
Massachusetis, confirm by niy signature below that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts may, 
consistent with the procurement laws and regulatioris of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

_ participate in the Consortium procurement processes described in this Addendum 3 to the 

Memorandum of Understanding For Race To The Top: -- Comprehensive Assessment Systems 

Count Consortium Members. . 


“tue elma 


State Pur — Agent, Overatlonsl Services Division 
“ [NAME/TITLE/STATE NAME] 


- June 14%, 2010 
[DATE] 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF EDUCATION | 
ONE ASHBURTON PLACE ». ROOM 1403 


BOSTON, MA 02108 





DEVALL.PATRICK ° ’ TEL: (617) 979-8340 
GOVERNOR i FAX: (617) 727-0049 
TIMOTHY P. MURRAY , Wwww.mass.gov/education 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 2 : 


8. PAUL REVILLE 
SECRETARY 


Mike Cohen, President 
Achieve, Inc. . 


1775 Bye Street NW, Suite 410. 
Washington, DC 20006 


Dear Mr. Cohen: 


. Thank you for coordinating and leading the work of the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and 
Careers (PARCC). We are very pleased to be a part of this important work and appreciate your support, as well as that 
of the PARCC member states. ee 4 . 


We are submitting this letter to accompany the attached Memorandum of Understanding in order to clarify 
Massachusetts’ position in two important areas, First, we want to emphasize that Massachusetts will not adopt any set. 
of standards that are not at least as comprehensive and tigorouvas, if not more than, our current standards. We have 
been participating in the Common Core Standards development effort and have.set out a timeline for considering them, 
but we cannot commit to adoption until we:are satisfied that they maintain or exceed the high standards that have been 


developed in Massachusetts over the pasi 177 years. 
. ‘ é é 

Second, it is our intention to use the assessment system that is developed by the PARCC to the extent it serves the best 
interests of students and teachers. Similar to our above-stated position with respect to standards, we cannot commit to 
adopting any new system of assessments until it is developed and we can ensure it is as comprehensive and rigorous 
as, ifnot more than, our current system. We ate excited about the opportunity for Massachusetts to play a key role in 
the development of the assessment system, both as a governing state in the consortium and through the work of 
Commissioner Chester, who will serve as chair of the consortium for its first year. Once the néw system is developed 
and we are able to make the determination that the new assessment system is at least as comprehensive and rigorous as 
our current system in Massachusetts, we will then work to implement it. 


With that said, we are committed to working in partnership with the Consortium, leveraging the expertise and 
experience of other states in this area, and to sharing our own expertise and experience, We are eager to participate in 
all aspects of this vital work and strongly believe the Consortium’s efforts offer tremendous promise for students and 
families. 

Thank you again, , +" F | 


Sincerely, 


, aan e Education Cee 3 B cvontaty and Secondary Education 
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POLITICS, IDEAS & CIVIC LIFE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION 


Chester recommends “MCAS 2.0” 


State ed chief says “next generation” assessment should draw 
from PARCC and MCAS 


9 MICHAEL JONAS Nov 12, 2015 


STATE EDUCATION COMMISSIONER Mitchell Chester proposed that the state develop a “next 
generation” testing system that combines elements of the Common Core-aligned PARCC test and the MCAS 


exam that Massachusetts has been using for nearly two decades. 


In making his official recommendation today, Chester detailed a proposal he first sketched out last month, 
when he took the education field by surprise with his idea of a hybrid test rather than adopting outright the 
PARCC test developed by a multistate consortium or sticking with MCAS. 


“This new test will build on the best elements of both PARCC and MCAS and will allow us to retain final 
control over our test content, testing policies, and test administration procedures,” Chester wrote in a memo 
today to the state Board of Elementary and Secondary Education. The board is scheduled to vote on 


Chester’s proposal next Tuesday. 


In his memo, Chester calls PARCC a 
“substantial advancement” over MCAS, but 
says the state needs to maintain full control 


: ; over all aspects of its assessment. His 
WECONDARY 


ys Newey 


\v ; 


proposal recommends that state educators 


begin work on a new test, to be used in all 
districts in the spring.of 2017, that 
incorporates elements of both MCAS and 
PARCC, which stands for Partnership for 
Assessment of Readiness for College and 


Careers, 





State education commissioner Mitchell Chester, left, and Education 
Secretary Jim Peyser speak with reporters following the Board of 
Elementary and Secondary Education meeting in October where 
Chester first outlined his idea of a hybrid test combining PARCC 

and MCAS. 





and he again seemed to be pushing in that 
direction today. Asked in a conference call 


Chester sai 





with reporters how much he expected a new assessment to make use of PARCC test items, 


test, which was developed to be aligned with the Common Core curriculum standards that Massachusetts 


and more than 40 other states have adopted. About half of the state’s districts continued to use MCAS. 


For the upcoming testing cycle, in the spring of 2016, Chester is recommending that districts that gave 
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http://commonwealthmagazine.org/education/chester-recommends-mc... 
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policy news roundup 





@ 22 HOURS AGO 
The GOP's no-win proposition 


@ WEDNESDAY 
Clinton v. Trump: What they sé 
how they said it 


@3 DAYS AGO 
Baker's Trump problem 


See all » 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE DOWNLO 


Ema! 





See all e-newsletters » 


POPULAR STORIES 
i] Pike open-road tolling moving it 
aa Uber finds a way at Logan 


. Healey pushes for delay on pipe 
contracts 


“a MBTA reining in operating expe 


(oy) Time is not right for large T fare 


RECENT STORIES 


aa © 17 HOURS AGO 
Walsh backs MBTA fare hike 


x, @22HOURSAGO : 
= Stagger the fare increase on Tp 


oO WEDNESDAY 7 
We must listen to racism concei 
schools 


ed @ WEDNESDAY 
Building a developmentally app 
justice system 


© WEDNESDAY 
Fi DeLeo officially backs offshore \ 





Current Issue WINTER 20 


NOTE: Many Massachusetts residents still refer to our state assessment as MCAS when discussing student testing... further eroding PARCC from the record. 
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IN THE FUTURE: 


Critically think about who ultimately constructs any long discussed "Civics Curriculum" and definitely be on the 
lookout for any future MCAS Civics assessment (all standards taught must be tested) that may ride in on it's coat tails. 


PROS: 


CONS: 

1. No Oversight. 

2. A digital history of your child's civic expression. 

3. An initial desire/proposal to collect information on all students grades P-20. | 


4. The ability to link student identification numbers to social security numbers. 


NOTE: Get to know the Massachusetts Department of Workforce Development. I believe the department is now called the Massachusetts 
Executive Office of Labor and Workforce Development. They crossover into education policy discussion/collaboration from time 


to time. 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
Among the State Members Of The 


(PARTNERSHIP FOR|ASSESSMENT ORREADINESS FORCOLLEGE AND/CAREERS 


1. Parties 


This Memorandum of Understanding (“MOU”) is made and effective as of this 15" day of 
December 2015, (the “Effective Date”) by and between the current member states of the 
Partnership For Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (“Consortium” or “PARCC”) 
who have also executed this MOU. 


This MOU continues and perpetuates the Consortium established by the “Memorandum of 
Understanding for the Race To The Top -- Comprehensive Assessment Systems Grant” dated 
June 3, 2010 among the then members of PARCC, but replaces and supersedes that June 3, 2010 
MOU in its entirety. 


2. Scope, Background and Objectives 


This MOU constitutes an understanding between and among the Consortium member states 
regarding their voluntary participation in the Consortium and the conduct of the Consortium’s 
affairs. This document describes and explains the Consortium’s purposes and goals, its 
organizational and governance structure, and the responsibilities and benefits of participation in 
the Consortium. 


In 2010, the then state members of PARCC joined together in order to secure initial grant 
funding that they used to develop a new comprehensive student assessment system which 
measures student knowledge and skills against a state-developed set of college- and career-ready 
standards in mathematics and English language arts. The consortium has successfully completed 
the development of the state-created assessment system -- the PARCC Assessment -- and the 
initial grant funding has been expended. The Consortium states now seek to continue their 
collaborative activities directed towards high-quality assessments and greater student 
achievement. 


States continuing to participate in the PARCC consortium enter into this revised and replacement 
MOU in order to pursue collective efforts to maintain and evolve the assessment system, to 
support the purposes and goals that brought them together in this undertaking, and to engage in 
other consistent activities that they may agree upon. Though the governance provisions set out 
here, the PARCC Consortium states will collectively establish the principles that govern the 
assessment system, determine their respective contributions to the undertakings, and assure the 
continuing, long-term ability to benefit from their respective investments in this enterprise. 
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3. Purpose and Goals 


The state signatories to the MOU seek to pursue collectively the following goals. 


A. 


Assure the development, maintenance and availability of state-directed student 
assessment systems that: 


A.l. | Are comparable across states; 
A.2.__ Meet and apply internationally rigorous benchmarks; 


A.3. Provide models to educators of instructional practices that support teaching and 
learning for all students; 


 A4. — Allow valid measures of growth in student achievement from year to year. 


A.5. Provide opportunities for all students to demonstrate proficiency according to 
state-developed academic standards, including English learners and students with 
disabilities, and regardless of income or family background. 


Support educators in their efforts to improve classroom teaching and learning for every 
child and to close achievement gaps. 


Measure students’ college and career readiness by the end of high school and progress 
toward this target. Students meeting the college and career readiness standards may be 
eligible for placement into entry-level credit-bearing, rather than remedial, courses in 
public 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions in all Consortium member states. 


Support additional uses for the assessment system, for implementation as may be 
determined by an individual state, including by way of example one or more (or none) of 
the following: 


D.1. public reporting of results to parents, educators and the public; 
D.2. school and district accountability determinations; 


D.3. determinations of principal and teacher effectiveness and professional 
development and support needs; 


D.4. decisions about promotion and graduation for individual students; and 


D.5. teaching, learning, and program improvement. 
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4. Consortium Membership 


A. 


Membership Types, Roles and Responsibilities 


A.l. Governing State: 





using the test 
forms developed and approved by Consortium states; 






cluding continued development of 
high quality assessment items in ELA/literacy and 
mathematics for grates 3-8 and high school; 


(A. 1.a.iii) Participates in a shared leadership model in which the 
chief state school official serves as a member of the 
PARCC Governing Board, consistent with the Consortium 
By-Laws. . 


(A.1.a.iv) Contributes to the Consortium’s activities by providing 
such staff, financial, and/or other resources as the PARCC 
Governing States collectively agree will be expected of a 
Governing State; 


A.l.b. Governing States have the following rights and privileges: 


(A.1.b.i) A Governing State has authority to participate with other 
Governing States to approve the design, modification and 
evolution of the assessment system developed by and for 
the Consortium; 


(A.1.b.ii) A Governing State has authority to participate with other 
Governing States to determine and/or to modify the major 
policies and operational procedures of the Consortium, 
including the Consortium’s work plan and theory of action; 


(A.1.b.iii) A Governing State has authority to participate with other 
Governing States to provide direction to any Project 
Management Support Contractor (PMSC) with which the 
Governing States may engage, to any other contractors or 
advisors retained by or on behalf of the Consortium that 
are compensated funds contributed by the Governing 
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States, and to Parcc, Inc. with regard to management of 
intellectual property that was developed by and for the 
Consortium. 


A.2. Participating State 


A.2.a. A Participating State commits to administer the PARCC-developed and 
approved student assessments to students in the state 


A.2.b. A Participating State is invited to provide staff, advice and other 
resources to support the Consortium’s efforts to maintain, develop and 
improve the assessment system, but does not participate in the 
Consortium’s governance. 


A.3. Common Commitments and Responsibilities of Governing and Participating 
States 


A.3.a. Implement strict item and test security policies and procedures, as 
defined and approved by the Governing Board, that protect the security 
and integrity of the assessment items; 


A.3.b. Implement common test administration practices, as defined and 
approved by the Governing Board, that enable the reporting of 
comparable results; 


A.3.c. Provide accommodations and accessibility features that ensure the 
assessment is open and accessible to all students, including students with 
disabilities and English learners, as defined and approved by the 
Governing Board. 


B. Application Process For New Members 


A State that wishes to join the Consortium may apply for membership in the Consortium at any 
time, provided that the State meets the prevailing eligibility requirements associated with its 
desired membership classification in the Consortium. The state’s Chief State School Officer must 
sign a copy of the most recent iteration of this MOU, as it may have been amended. 


C. Membership Opt-Out Process 
At any time, a State may withdraw from the Consortium by providing written 
notice to the chair of the Governing Board, signed by the chief state school 
officer, at least ten (10) days prior to the effective date of the withdrawal, 
including an explanation of reasons for the withdrawal. 


5. Consortium Governance 


A. The Consortium’s policies, business and practices will be determined and directed 
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collectively by the states through a Governing Board. 


The Governing Board shall be comprised of the chief state school officer or designee 
from each Governing State; 


The Governing Board shall make decisions regarding major policy, design, operational 
and organizational aspects of the Consortium’s work, including: 


C.1. Overall design of the assessment system; 

C.2. | Common achievement levels; 

C.3. Consortium procurement strategy; 

C.4. Modifications to governance structure and decision-making process; 


C.5. Policies and decisions regarding control and ownership of intellectual property 
developed by or for the Consortium (including without limitation, test 
specifications and blue prints, test forms, item banks, psychometric information, 
and other measurement theories/practices), provided that such policies and 
decisions: 


C.5.a. will provide equivalent rights to such intellectual property to all 
Governing states participating in the Consortium; 


C.5.b. assure that any Governing State that withdraws from the Consortium will 
continue to have access to assessment items developed during its tenure 
in the Consortium, through such licensing and test security agreements as 
the Governing Board establishes to manage and protect the intellectual 
property; 


The Governing Board shall be chaired by a chief state school officer from one Governing 
State. 


D.1, The Governing Board Chair shall serve a one-year term, which may be renewed. 


D.2, The Governing States shall nominate candidates to serve as the Governing Board 
Chair, and the Governing Board Chair shall be selected by majority vote. 


D.3. | The Governing Board Chair shall have the following responsibilities: 


D.3.a. To provide leadership to the Governing Board to ensure that it operates 
in an efficient, effective, and orderly manner. The tasks related to these 
responsibilities include: 


(D.3.a.i) Ensure that the appropriate policies and procedures are 
in place for the effective management of the Governing 
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Board and the Consortium; 


(D.3.a.ii) Assist in managing the affairs of the Governing Board, 
including chairing meetings of the Governing Board and 
ensure that each meeting has a set agenda, is planned 
effectively and is conducted according to the Consortium’s 
policies and procedures and addresses the matters 
identified on the meeting agenda; 


(D.3.a.iii) Represent the Governing Board, and act as a 
spokesperson for the Governing Board if and when 
necessary; 


(D.3.a.iv) Ensure that the Governing Board is managed effectively 
by, among other actions, supervising the Project 
Management Partner; and 


(D.3.a.v) Serve as in a leadership capacity by encouraging the 
work of the Consortium, and assist in resolving any 


conflicts. 
E. Participating States may provide input for Governing Board decisions, as described 
below. 
F. Governing Board decisions shall be made by consensus; where consensus is not achieved 


among Governing States, decisions shall be made by a vote of the Governing States. 
Each State has one vote. Votes of a supermajority of the Governing States are necessary 
for a decision to be reached. 


F.l. The supermajority of the Governing States is currently defined as a majority of 
Governing States plus one additional State; 


F.2. The Governing Board shall, from time to time as necessary, including as 
milestones are reached and additional States become Governing States, evaluate 
the need to revise the votes that are required to reach a decision, and may revise 
the definition of supermajority, as appropriate. The Governing Board shall make 
the decision to revise the definition of supermajority by consensus, or if 
consensus is not achieved, by a vote of the supermajority as currently defined at 
the time of the vote. 


G. The Governing Board shall meet at least quarterly to consider issues identified by the 
. Board Chair, including but not limited to major policy decisions of the Consortium. 


6. Binding Commitments and Assurances 


A. Binding Assurances Common To All States — Participating and Governing 
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Each State that joins the Consortium, whether as a Participating State or a 
Governing State, hereby certifies and represents that it: 


A.l. Has all requisite power and authority necessary to execute this MOU; 


A.2. Will cooperate fully with the Consortium and will carry out all of the 
responsibilities associated with its selected membership classification; 


A.3. Will actively promote collaboration and alignment between the State and its 
public elementary and secondary education systems and their public Institutions 
of Higher Education (“IHE”) or systems of IHEs. The State will endeavor to: 


A.3.a. Engage faculty and leadership from IHEs or IHE systems to participate 
in the design and development of the Consortium’s high school 
summative assessments; 


A.3,b. Obtain commitments from IHEs or JHE systems to use the assessment in 
the state’s postsecondary institutions, along with any other placement 
requirement established by the IHE or IHE system, as an indicator of 
students’ readiness for placement in non-remedial, credit-bearing 
college-level coursework. 


B. The PARCC consortium member states have collaborated on the development of 
assessment content funded through the Race to the Top Grant. This assessment content is 
available for any state to use on a royalty-free basis for student assessments administered 
in their states subject to security requirements. The PARCC consortium member states 
have contracted to develop additional assessment content for use in student assessments 
with the understanding that it will be available for any member state’s use in connection 
with student assessments administered in that state subject to security requirements. 


7. Financial Arrangements 


This MOU does not constitute a financial commitment on the part of the Parties. Any financial 
arrangements associated with the Consortium will be covered by separate project agreements 
between the Consortium members and other entities, and subject to ordinary budgetary and 
administrative procedures. It is understood that the ability of the Parties to carry out their 
obligations is subject to the availability of funds and personnel through their respective funding 
procedures. 


8. Personal Property 


Title to any personal property, such as computers, computer equipment, office supplies, and 
office equipment furnished by a State to the Consortium shall remain with the State furnishing 
the same. All parties agree to exercise due care in handling such property. However, each party 
agrees to be responsible for any damage to its property which occurs in the performance of 
activities in support of the Consortium, and to waive any claim against the other party for such 
damage, whether arising through negligence or otherwise. 
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9. Liability and Risk of Loss 


A. To the extent permitted by law, with regard to activities undertaken pursuant to this 
MOU, none of the parties to this MOU shall make any claim against one another or their 
respective instrumentalities, agents or employees for any injury to or death of its own 
employees, or for damage to or loss of its own property, whether such injury, death, 
damage or loss arises through negligence or otherwise. 


B. To the extent permitted by law, if'a risk of damage or loss is not dealt with expressly in 
this MOU, such party’s liability to another party, whether or not arising as the result of 
alleged breach of the MOU, shall be limited to direct damages only and shall not include 
loss of revenue or profits or other indirect or consequential damages. 


10. Resolution of Conflicts 


Conflicts which may arise regarding the interpretation of the clauses of this MOU will be 
resolved by the Governing Board, and that decision will be considered final and not subject to 
further appeal or to review by any outside court or other tribunal. 


11. Modifications . 


The content of this MOU may be reviewed periodically or amended at any time as agreed upon 
by vote of the Governing Board. 


12. Duration, Renewal, Termination 


A. This MOU will take effect upon execution of this MOU by at least five States as 
“Governing States” and will have a duration through June 30, 2016, unless otherwise 
extended by agreement of the Governing Board. 


B. This MOU may be terminated by decision of the Governing Board, or by withdrawal or 
termination of a sufficient number of Governing States so that there are fewer than five 
Governing States. 


C. Any member State of the Consortium may be involuntarily terminated by the Governing 
Board as a member for breach of any term of this MOU, or for breach of any term or 
condition that may be imposed by the Consortium Governing Board, or of any applicable 
bylaws or regulations. 


13. Points of Contact 
Communications with the State regarding this MOU should be directed to: 
Name: 


Mailing Address: 
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Telephone: 
Fax: 
E-mail: 


Or hereafter to such other individual as may be designated by the State in writing transmitted to 
the Chair of the Governing Board or the Chair’s designee. 


14, Signatures and Intent To Join in the Consortium 


The State of [INSERT] hereby joins the Consortium as a [Participating OR Governing] State, 
and agrees to be bound by all of the assurances and commitments associated with the 
[Participating OR Governing] State membership classification. Further, the State of [INSERT] 
agrees to perform the duties and carry out the responsibilities associated with the [Participating 
OR Governing] State membership classification. 


State of: 





Signature of the Chief State School Officer: 


Printed Name: 

















No one signed a 2015 PARCC MOU but, we were super lucky and 
got the PARCC test anyway. 


(see "Section 03 A" in this chapter for a recommitment letter that was also never signed in 2015.) 


What we in Massachusetts were sold was a new Next-Generation 
assessment that would be at a minimum 3/4 PARCC. 


(as page 409, in this section, describes) 


"Building Pharoahs (BP)" will examine the many contract 
modifications to the 2016 Massachusetts Measured Progress 
Assessment contract (now a contract with Cognia). 


In 2018 Measured progress was bought/merged. In 2019 something else happened with Measured 
Progress and further restructuring was necessary. What/who is/was Cognia? Time will tell. 
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CHAPTER 03 


Why bother with researching information? 
Because people will lie directly to your face. 


People willing to lie to your face in defiance of fact are bad-faith actors. 
Multiple text and video examples of questionable behavior have been 
publicly available at www.nocommoncore.net for years. 
(hopefully to be archived on www.archive.org, searchable by typing the above url in the "wayback machine") ” 
Visit www.youtube.com and search "mass standardized testing" this is the web 
Selected clips may accompany "Building Pharoahs (BP)." cree 
page graphic 


| wanted to publish this update in 2020 but, the American populace 
seemed so content (October through December 2020) in it's downward 


Spiral of depravity, | chose to delay publication in order to coincide more 
directly with the complete downfall of America (Feburary 13th through the 


final Vote of the Senate in Donald J. Trump's second Impeachment Trial). 


-Homage to the opening remarks of Donald J. Trump Attorney Bruce L. Castor Jr. 


Wouldn't it be great if we could go back to a world where facts were true? 
Education is not a Democratic vs. Republican issue. The policy drive remains constant under the Executive Branch. 


I saw a documentary about Tazers (the high-power stun gun). It explained how 

a Corporation might promote the safety of his/her own product. / use pronouns 

because Corporations are people in America (LGBTQ? Minority?). Obviously a 
Tazer is not a killing machine and is safe for use. Approved. 


A Corporation's purchased "research product" might be submitted as proof of 
safety in front of regulatory/legislative bodies (much like Common Core/PARCC). 


Bogus work product based on junk science is allowed to drive education 
reform. Students, parents and staff suffer from educational malpractice while 
Corporations are making money. Why does money matter more than children? 


* select calendar date 03/19/2021 or later for the final archive of the yahoo sitebuilder webpage? 
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SECTION 01: THE PARCC CONSORTIUM BYLAWS 


SECTION 02: VIOLATION #1: PROPOGANDA 


Section 02 provides much of the documentation the 
Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education used to support their position that PARCC is better 
than MCAS. 


SECTION 03: VIOLATION #2: OR OTHERWISE 
ATTEMPTING TO INFLUENCE 
LEGISLATION 


Section 03 will show that Commissioner Chester influenced a 
School Committee to change their vote to administer MCAS to a 
vote in favor of administering PARCC. 


SECTIONO1 B 


THE PARCC CONSORTIUM BYLAWS 


pages 01 - 14: The only version of the PARCC Consortium Bylaws | have seen. 
-www.parcconline.org- 


These Bylaws were adopted April 12, 2012* 


Article 15, (my page 14) Restrictions on Activities, states that “no substantial part 
of the activities of PARCC shall be the carrying on of propganda, or otherwise 
attempting, to influence legislation”. 


page 15: Letter from Commissioner Chester to the Massachusetts State Ethics 
Commission. 
-Massachusetts Department of Education Document- 


This letter states that there were changes made to the PARCC Bylaws between 
the time of June 2013 and July 15, 2014. Maybe these Bylaws are different than the 
PARCC Consortium Bylaws. 


Contacting both PARCC Inc and the Massachusetts DESE has not yet resulted in 
any amended Bylaws being made available to me. 


| certainly gave it a good faith effort. 


If requested, | will provide a detailed timeline of my correspondence with both 
PARCC Inc. and DESE. 


Duplicate PULL-OUT "section heading information sheets" (SHIS) for CHAPTER 03 have been provided at the 
end of this collection. Each color-coded SHIS duplicates a corresponding page in this chapter. 
(These are additional pages that follow the pull-out pages from Chapter 02) 
Chapter 02 - Sections 01A-06A (first) reddish hue 
Chapter 03 - Sections 01A-03A (second) bluish hue 


“There should be at least one, maybe two, revisions to this document. | have not been able to obtain a more current 
copy of the PARCC Bylaws. 
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« BYLAWS 
of 
PARTNERSHIP FOR ASSESSMENT OF 
READINESS FOR COLLEGE AND CAREERS 


Adopted April 12, 2012 


ARTICLE 1 
General Provisions 


Section 1.1. Name and Identification. The Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College 
and Careers, which shall herein be referred to as "PARCC”, “the Consortium” or “PARCC Consortium”, is 
a partnership of states committed to building a next-generation assessment system for elementary and 
secondary schools that is based upon adoption of the Common Core State Standards. 


Section 1.2 Offices. The initial and primary business offices of PARCC shall, for matters relating 
to PARCC project management, be at Achieve, Inc., 1400 16" Street, NW, Suite 510, Washington, D.C. 
20036 and shall, for PARCC fiscal matters, be at the Florida Department of Education, Turlington 
Building, Suite 1514, 325 West Gaines Street, Tallahassee, Florida 32399. PARCC may also have offices at 
such other places as PARCC may require. 





Section 1.3 Purpose of Bylaws. These bylaws are intended to describe the governance and 
basic administrative procedures of the PARCC Consortium. This document should serve to clarify and 
facilitate the essential functions of the PARCC Governing Board, Steering Committee, Leadership Team, 
Fiscal Agent, and Project Management Partner. This document is not the intended to serve the broader 
purpose of setting forth the overall goals, obligations, or specific objectives of PARCC or its participants. 
The Memorandum of Understanding between PARCC participants, initially effective in June, 2010 
(herein referred to as “the MOU”), the PARCC Application for the Race to the Top dated June 23, 2010 
(herein referred to as “the PARCC Grant Application”), and other documents agreed to by the 
participating parties shall serve such broader purposes. 


ARTICLE 2 


PARCC Membership 


Section 2.1 Member States. The Membership of PARCC shall consist of Governing States and 
Participating States. 


Section 2.2 Governing States. Governing States, having agreed to make the strongest 
commitment to PARCC and its activities, therefore shall have the primary authority, responsibilities, and 
obligations for PARCC. The eleven founding Governing States, at the time of PARCC’s submission of an 
application to the US Department of Education for Race to the Top Assessment funds were: Arizona, 
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District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Tennessee. 


Section 2.3 Participating States. States that wish to participate in the design of PARCC’s 
assessment system but are not prepared to make the level of commitment of Governing States shall be 
deemed to be Participating States. The authority, responsibilities, and obligations of Participating States 
are further delineated in the MOU, Section VII. 


Section 2.4 New Members. Any state that agrees to the terms of the MOU may become a 
Member State. Membership in the Consortium as a Governing State or Participating State shall become 
effective upon the signing of the MOU by the Governor, Chief State School Officer, and State Board of 
Education President (if the state has one) of each new Member State. In addition, states that meet the 
stipulations set forth below in Sections 2.5 and 2.6 shall have the right to become Governing States. 


Section 2.5 Governing State Eligibility. The eligibility criteria for a Governing State, as further 
described in the MOU, Section VII, are as follows: 1) A Governing State may not be a member of any 
other consortium that has applied for or receives grant funding from the U.S. Department of Education 
under the Race to the Top Fund Assessment Program for the Comprehensive Course Assessment 
Systems grant category; 2) A Governing State must be committed to statewide implementation and 
administration of the assessment system developed by the Consortium no later than the 2014-2015 
school year, subject to availability of funds; and 3) A Governing State must be committed to the 
development of an assessment system that produces results that can be used in a state’s accountability 
system, including for school accountability determinations; teacher and leader evaluations; and 
teaching, learning and program improvement. 


Section 2.6 Governing State Obligations. As further described in the MOU, Section VII, a 
Governing State must: 1) Provide staff to the Consortium to support the activities of the Consortium and 
coordinate the state’s overall participation in all aspects of the project; 2) Participate in the 
management of the assessment development process on behalf of the Consortium; 3) Attend Governing 
Board meetings and calls, as further described in Article 3; 4) Participate on Committees; and 5) Identify 
and address the legal, statutory, regulatory and policy barriers it must change in order for the State to 
adopt and implement the Consortium’s assessment system components by the 2014-15 school year. 


Section 2.7 Withdrawal from Membership. At any time, a Governing State or a Participating 
State may withdraw from membership in the Consortium by providing written notice to the chair of the 
Governing Board, signed by the individuals holding the same positions in said state that signed the 
MOU, at least ten (10) days prior to the effective date of the withdrawal, including an explanation of 
reasons for the withdrawal. 


ARTICLE 3 


PARCC Governing Board 


Section 3.1 Composition. The PARCC Governing Board shall be comprised of the chief state 
school officer, or his or her designee, from each Governing State (all further references herein to 
Governing Board members shall be understood to mean either the chief state school officer or his or her 
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designee). When the Governing Board considers Key Matters relating to the PARCC assessments that 
measure college readiness (as defined in Section 3.2), the Governing Board shall also include each 
governing state representative serving on the Advisory Committee on College Readiness (hereafter 
“ACCR”), or his or her designee. 


Section 3.2 Authority. The Governing Board shall have final authority to make decisions 
regarding major policy, financial, design, operational and organizational aspects of the Consortium’s 
work, including: a) overall design of the assessment system; b) common achievement levels; c) 
Consortium procurement strategy; d) modifications to governance structure and decision-making 
process; e) selection of and direction to the Project Management Partner, the Fiscal Agent, and to any 
other contractors or advisors retained by or on behalf of the Consortium that are compensated with 
grant funds; f) oversight of the Leadership Team, to which it has delegated the responsibilities set forth 
in Article 7 below; and g) policies and decisions regarding control and ownership of intellectual property 
developed or acquired by the Consortium (as further delineated in the MOU). 


On Key Matters relating to the PARCC assessments that measure college readiness, the approval 
of the Governing Board, including ACCR representatives, shall be necessary. 


Key Matters are defined as: 


1) Performance level descriptor for college readiness, which describes the academic preparation 
that will result in a high likelinood of success in first year credit-bearing courses. 


2) Evidence to be used to inform standard setting and to validate the assessments as indicators 
of the college readiness, such as studies that examine content validity, concurrent validity, and 
predictive validity. 


3) Membership of PARCC's standard setting committee, for setting the college ready cut score. 
The committee will be responsible for recommending the college ready cut score based on the 
performance level descriptor as defined in 1) above and the evidence and studies as determined 
in 2) above. The committee may be comprised of postsecondary faculty and secondary level 
educators, based on the determination of the chief state school officer and ACCR 
representatives from all Governing States. 


4) College-ready cut score. The Governing Board and ACCR will make the final decision on the cut 
score, giving significant weight to the committee’s recommendation. 


Section 3.3 Meetings and Notice. The Governing Board shall hold a minimum of four meetings 
per year and may select the time and place for regular and other meetings of the Governing Board. 
Regular and other meetings of the Governing Board may be called by the Chair or by a majority of 
Governing Board members by delivering notice in writing, of the date, time, place, and purpose of such 
meeting, to all Governing Board members at least seven days in advance of such meeting. Pursuant to 
their authority as set forth in Section 3.2 immediately above, Governing Board members may raise 
major issues and topics for consideration at Governing Board meetings and may add items to agendas 
that are prepared in advance or distributed at Governing Board meetings. 
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Section 3.4 Chairing of Meetings. Meetings shall be chaired by the Chair, or, in the absence of 
the Chair, by another member of the Governing Board as designated by the Chair or as selected by the 
Governing Board. 


Section 3.5 Quorum. A majority of Governing Board members plus one additional Governing 
Board member shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting of the 
Governing Board. By way of illustration, if there are a total of fifteen Members of the Governing Board, 
then nine Governing Board members (a simple majority of eight plus one additional Governing Board 
member) shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


Section 3.6 Voting. Governing Board decisions shall be made by consensus. Where consensus 
is not achieved among Governing Board members, decisions shall be made by a vote of the Governing 
Board. Each Governing State, through its Governing Board member, shall have one vote. Votes of a 
supermajority of the Governing Board are necessary for a decision to be reached or for an action to be 
taken. A supermajority of the Governing States for these purposes is defined as a majority of the total 
number of Governing States plus one additional State. By way of illustration, if there are a total of 
fifteen members of the Governing Board, then a total of nine Governing Board members (a simple 
majority of eight plus one additional Governing Board member) must agree for a decision to be reached 
or for an action to be taken. 


On Key matters related to the PARCC assessments that measure college readiness, each chief 
state school officer and each ACCR member from Governing States shall have one vote. Decisions on 
Key Matters will require a supermajority of chief state school officers and a supermajority of ACCR 
members. The intent of this requirement is to promote sufficient discussion between the ACCR 
members and chief state school officers to arrive at a meaningful consensus and build a strong 
partnership between the K-12 and postsecondary education systems in PARCC states. 


The Governing Board shall, from time to time as necessary, including as milestones are reached 
and additional states become Governing States, evaluate the need to revise the votes that are required 
to reach a decision, and may revise the definition of supermajority, as appropriate. The Governing Board 
shall make the decision to revise the definition of supermajority by consensus, or if consensus is not 
achieved, by a vote of the supermajority as currently defined at the time of the vote. 


Section 3.7 Meetings by Remote Communication. One or more Governing Board members 
may attend any regular, special, or committee meeting of the board through telephonic, electronic, or 
other means of communication by which all Governing Board members have the ability to fully and 
equally participate in all discussions and vote on a substantially simultaneous basis. Such participation 
shall constitute presence in person at such meeting. 
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ARTICLE 4 


Chair of the Governing Board 


Section 4.1 Chair. The Governing Board shall be chaired by a chief state school officer from a 
Governing State. 


Section 4.2 Nomination and Appointment. The Governing States shall nominate candidates to 
serve as the Governing Board Chair, and the Governing Board Chair shall be selected by majority vote. 


Section 4.3 Term. The Governing Board Chair shall serve a one-year term, which may be 
renewed. 


Section 4.4 Responsibilities. The Governing Board Chair shall have the following 
responsibilities: a) to chair meetings of the Governing Board; b) to provide leadership to the Governing 
Board to ensure that it operates in an efficient, effective, and orderly manner; c) to ensure that the 
appropriate policies and procedures are in place for the effective management of the Governing Board 
and the Consortium; d) to assist in managing the affairs of the Governing Board, including chairing 
meetings of the Governing Board and ensuring that each meeting has a set agenda, is planned 
effectively and is conducted according to the Consortium’s policies and procedures, and addresses the 
matters identified on the meeting agenda; e) to represent the Governing Board, and act as a 
spokesperson for the Governing Board if and when necessary; f) to ensure that the Governing Board is 
managed effectively by, among other actions, supervising the Project Management Partner; and g) to 
serve in a leadership capacity by encouraging the work of the Consortium, and assist in resolving any 
conflicts. 


ARTICLE 5 


PARCC Steering Committee 


Section 5.1 Composition. There shall be a PARCC Steering Committee comprised of a maximum 
of seven members who shall be appointed by the Governing Board. Steering Committee members shall 
serve a one-year term, which may be renewed. 


Section 5.2 Duties. The primary purpose of the Steering Committee shall be to enable the 
Project Management Partner, as described in Article 12 below, to move work forward in a timely 
manner by addressing work process issues requiring guidance or rapid decisions that cannot be delayed 
until the next Governing Board meeting. The Steering Committee will not make decisions about 
assessment design, assessment policy or related issues, which remain the responsibility the PARCC 
Governing Board, but will provide advice and counsel on such matters. 


Section 5.3 Telephonic Meetings and Notes. The Steering Committee will meet by telephone at 
a minimum of bi-weekly. The Project Management Partner will prepare and distribute a summary of 
each meeting discussion, including an explanation of decisions and options considered, as soon as 
possible after the conclusion of each meeting. 
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ARTICLE 6 


PARCC Leadership Team 


Section 6.1 Composition. Each PARCC Governing Board member shall designate his or her key 
deputy or state assessment director to serve on the PARCC Leadership Team. 


Section 6.2 Responsibilities. Pursuant to its authority under Article 3, Governing Board 
members have designated the Leadership Team members to serve as the day-to-day lead for PARCC’s 
assessment design and development work in each of the Governing States and to work with state 
colleagues to advance work with postsecondary education, K-12 educator engagement, technology, 
research, and in other areas. The Leadership Team shall make recommendations on design and 
development decisions to the Governing Board (including assessment policies and procedures, test 
specifications, psychometric architecture, field testing plans, and scoring models); shall provide 
recommendations and guidance to the Governing Board, the project management partner, fiscal agent, 
and vendors on procurement decisions (including the scope and content of Requests for Proposals and 
the evaluation of proposals from prospective bidders) and on assessment design decisions throughout 
the four-year design and development process; and shall contribute to and participate in the formation 
of PARCC meeting agendas and PARCC work products. The Leadership Team shall also have primary 
responsibility for developing, overseeing, and determining the responsibilities of the PARCC Committees 
described in Articles 7-9 below. 


ARTICLE 7 
PARCC Committees 


Section 7.1 Committees. There shall be Design, Technology, Advisory and other standing and 
ad hoc committees, groups and teams (herein referred to as “Committees”) as are necessary and 
appropriate to carry out the Consortium’s work, including those identified in the PARCC Grant 
Application. 


Section 7.2 Charters and Work Product. Except for the Committees specifically described in 
Articles 8-10 below, the PARCC Leadership Team will define the charter for each Committee, to include 
objectives, timeline, and anticipated work product(s), and will specify which design and policy 
recommendations, if any, may be made by the Committee and which must be elevated to the Governing 
Board for decision. Committees shall share drafts of their work products, when appropriate, with all 
PARCC states for review and feedback. 


Section 7.3 Formation. When a Committee is being formed, the PARCC Leadership Team shall 
seek nominations for members from all states in the Consortium. In forming committees, the PARCC 
Leadership Team will seek to maximize involvement across the Consortium, while keeping groups to 
manageable sizes in light of time and budget constraints. 


Section 7.4 Decision-Making. Committees shall make recommendations by consensus; but 
where consensus does not exist the Committee shall provide options to the PARCC Leadership Team or 
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the Governing Board for decision (except as the charter for a Committee may otherwise provide). 


ARTICLE 8 


Technical Advisory Committee 


Section 8.1 Composition. The PARCC Governing Board as a whole shall appoint members to the 
Technical Advisory Committee (“TAC”) and shall have final approval for the composition of the 
Committee. The TAC shall be comprised of approximately fifteen members, unless the Governing Board 
determines otherwise, who shall be selected for their general, large-scale assessment expertise, their 
specific areas of technical expertise, and their stated commitment to the vision of PARCC. 


Section 8.2 Responsibilities. The TAC shall advise PARCC on matters of assessment validity, 
reliability, and fairness. The PARCC Leadership Team shall determine the specific functions of the TAC 
and the manner by which the TAC provides input to the Governing Board. 


ARTICLE 9 


Advisory Committee on College Readiness 


Section 9.1 Composition. Every PARCC Governing State shall have the right to appoint a 
member of the Advisory Committee on College Readiness (“ACCR”); additional representatives from 
among the Participating States and recognized leaders from national higher education organizations 
shall be appointed by the Governing Board. The ACCR will be made up of higher education leaders 
(Chancellors, Presidents, SHEEOs) from PARCC states, both Governing and Participating, as well as 
recognized education leaders and leaders of national higher education organizations whose members 
and missions are critical to the success of the initiative. 


Section 9.2 Responsibilities. The ACCR will work in partnership with, the PARCC Governing 
Board to shape the Consortium’s strategy for working with higher education systems and institutions 
and K-12 leaders to ensure the successful development and implementation of the high school 
assessments and college readiness scores. ACCR members are expected to be advocates for PARCC in 
their respective states. Each ACCR member is expected to lead an effort to work with the governing 
bodies and system, campus and faculty leaders who play significant roles in determining the use of the 
PARCC assessments in his or her state, seeking their participation and input into the PARCC process and 
their commitment to use the PARCC assessments as indicators of college readiness if justified by the 
evidence. 


ARTICLE 10 


PARCC Postsecondary Leadership Team 


Section 10.1 Composition. Each PARCC State, both Governing and Participating, shall have the 
right to appoint a member of the Postsecondary Leadership Team. 
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Section 10.2 Responsibilities. The PARCC Postsecondary Leadership Team will act as a core 
group of advisors in the PARCC development and implementation process to help map the process of 
the higher education engagement strategy by providing advice and counsel to the Advisory Committee 
on College Readiness on best practices within each state. The team will serve as the coordinating link 
between the broader state higher education communities, including state higher education institutions 
and systems, third party stakeholders, faculty and administration, Project Management Partner 
staff, and members of the Advisory Committee on College Readiness. 


ARTICLE 11 


Fiscal Agent 


Section 11.1 Appointment. The Governing Board shall appoint one of the Governing States in 
the Consortium to serve as the Fiscal Agent for the Consortium, or shall establish the Consortium as a 
separate eligible legal entity to administer the grant funds for the Consortium. 


Section 11.2 Responsibilities for Grants and Funds. The Fiscal Agent, applying as a Member 
State and on behalf of the Consortium, shall serve as the “Applicant” state for purposes of Consortium 


grant applications. The Fiscal Agent shall have fiduciary responsibility to the Consortium to manage, 
administer, and account for grants, contributions, expenditures, and disbursements of the Consortium, 
subject to the direction and approval of the Governing Board. The Fiscal Agent shall have no greater 
decision-making authority regarding the expenditure and disbursement of funds than any other 
Governing State. 


Section 11.3 Other Responsibilities. Subject at all times to Section 13.1 regarding contractual 
signatory authority for contracts and subject to the direction of the Governing Board and upon the 
approval of the Governing Board in each instance, the Fiscal Agent shall also: a) issue RFPs in order to 
procure goods and services on behalf of the Consortium; b) designate another Governing State as the 
issuing entity of RFPs for procurements on behalf of the Consortium; and c) enter into a contract or 
subgrant with the organization selected to serve as the Consortium’s Project Management Partner. The 

‘Fiscal Agent may also receive funding from the Consortium in the form of disbursements from Grant 
funding, as authorized by the Governing Board, to cover the costs associated with carrying out its 
responsibilities as a Fiscal Agent, if such funding is included in the Consortium budget. 


ARTICLE 12 


Project Management Partner 


Achieve, Inc., a 501(c)(3) tax-exempt organization incorporated in Delaware and based in 
Washington D.C., (herein referred to as “Achieve”) has been selected by the Governing Board to serve as 
the Project Management Partner. The primary responsibility of Achieve will be to coordinate and 
manage the actions and activities of the Governing Board, the PARCC Leadership Team, PARCC 
Committees, the Fiscal Agent and oversee and manage the work of PARCC contractor(s). Achieve will 
support the governance and decision-making process among the states in the Consortium, provide 
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overall coordination and direction for the work, coordinate and lead the assessment design and 
development process, coordinate and lead the process for engaging higher education institutions from 
all PARCC states in the work, support the research and evaluation studies, support the creation of 
professional development modules and other model instructional tools, and lead the overall 
communications strategy necessary to support states in the Consortium. 


ARTICLE 13 
Financial Transactions and Contributions 


Section 13.1 Contracts. The Governing Board may authorize any member of the Governing 
Board or the Fiscal Agent, Project Management Partner, or other proper officer or agent of the 
Consortium authorized by the Governing Board to enter into any contract or execute and deliver any 
instrument in the name of and on behalf of PARCC, and such authority may be general or confined by 
specific instances. 


Section 13.2 Indebtedness. All checks, drafts, or orders for the payment of money, notes, or 
other evidence of indebtedness issued in the name of PARCC, shall be signed by such officer or agent of 
PARCC as from time to time may be determined by the Governing Board, including, as authorized, by the 
chief state school officer of the Fiscal Agent State (or his/her designee), or other proper officer or agent 
of the Consortium so authorized. In the absence of such determination of the board, such instruments 
shall be signed by the Chair of the Governing Board. 


Section 13.3 Charitable Contributions. The Governing Board or any authorized officer or agent 
may accept on behalf of PARCC any contribution, gift, bequest, or devise for the general purposes or for 
any special purpose of the PARCC Consortium. 


Section 13.4 Deposits. All funds received by PARCC shall be deposited from time to time to the 
credit of PARCC in such banks, trust companies, brokerages, or other depositories as the Fiscal Agent 
shall select. 


ARTICLE 14 
Books and Records 


The Consortium shall keep at the principal office of PARCC correct and complete books and 
records of account; minutes of the proceedings of the Governing Board, and a register of the names and 
addresses of Governing Board members, the Fiscal Agent, and the Project Management Partner. All 
books and records of PARCC may be inspected by any Governing Board member, by the Fiscal Agent, or 
by the Project Management Partner, or agent or attorney thereof, for any proper purpose at any 
reasonable time. In addition, documents of PARCC shall be open and made available to the public, with 
the exception, however, of personal information, private personnel matters, or materials relating to test 
security, which shall remain confidential. 
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ARTICLE 18 


Personal Liability 


No Governing Board member shall be personally liable to PARCC for monetary damages for or 
arising out of a breach of fiduciary duty as an officer or director notwithstanding any provision of law 
imposing such liability; provided, however, that the foregoing shall not eliminate or limit the liability of a 
Governing Board member to the extent that such liability is imposed by applicable law (i) for acts or 
omissions not in good faith or which involve intentional misconduct or a knowing violation of the law, or 
(ii) for any transaction from which the Governing Board member derived an improper personal benefit. 


ARTICLE 19 
Termination 


Section 19.1 Termination of Consortium. These bylaws shall remain in effect until otherwise 
modified by the Governing Board, under Article 20 below, or until the Consortium is terminated. The 
Consortium will have a duration through calendar year 2015, unless otherwise extended by agreement 
of the Governing Board. 


Section 19.2 Termination of Member State. Any Member State of the Consortium may be 
involuntarily terminated by a vote of two-thirds of the entire Governing Board as a Member State for 
breach of any term of the MOU, or for breach of any term or condition that may be imposed by the 
Department of Education, the Consortium Governing Board, or of any applicable bylaws or regulations 
at any meeting of the Governing Board. No Member State shall be removed from the Consortium unless 
the notice of the meeting at which removal is to be considered states such purpose and opportunity to 
be heard at such meeting is given to the Member State whose removal is sought. 





ARTICLE 20 


Amendments to Bylaws 


These bylaws may be amended or repealed by a supermajority vote of the Governing Board. 
Said supermajority vote is defined in Article 3.6 above as a majority of the total number of Governing 
Board members plus one additional Governing Board member. 


(End of Bylaws) 
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ARTICLE 15 
Restrictions on Activities 


No part of the net funds of PARCC shall inure to the benefit of, or be distributable to its 
members, Governing Board, authorized agents, or other private persons, except that PARCC shall be 
authorized and empowered to pay reasonable compensation for services rendered and to make 
payments and distributions in furtherance of the purposes of PARCC. Except to the extent permitted by 
the Internal Revenue Code, whether pursuant to an election under Section 501(h) 










and PARCC shall neither participate nor intervene in (including the 
publishing or distribution of statements) any political campaign on behalf of any candidate for public 
office. Notwithstanding any other provision of these bylaws, neither PARCC nor any director, officer, 
employee, agent, or any other representative of PARCC shall carry on any other activities not permitted 
to be carried on (a) by a corporation exempt from federal income tax under Section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, or corresponding section of any future federal tax code, or (b) by a corporation, 
contributions to which are deductible under Section 170(c)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code, or 
corresponding section of any future federal tax code. 


NOTE: NO PROPOGANDA! NOTE: NO INFLUENCE! 


ARTICLE 16 
See Chapter 03 Section 02B See Chapter 03 Section 03B pages 1 and 2 


: See Chapter 02 Section 03A page 48 
Conflicts of Interest 


Whenever a Governing Board member or other fiduciary, authorized representative, or agent of 
the Consortium has a financial or personal interest in any matter coming before the board of directors, 
the affected person shall a) fully disclose the nature of the interest and b) withdraw from discussion, 
lobbying, and voting on the matter. Any transaction or vote involving a potential conflict of interest 
shall be approved only when a majority of disinterested directors determine that it is in the best interest 
of PARCC to do so. The minutes of meetings at which such votes are taken shall record such disclosure, 
abstention and rationale for approval. 


ARTICLE 17 
Resolution of Conflicts 
Conflicts which may arise regarding the interpretation of the clauses of these bylaws, the MOU, 
or other operating documents of the Consortium will be resolved by the Governing Board, and that 


decision will be considered final and not subject to further appeal or to review by any outside court or 
other tribunal. 
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75 Pleasant Street, Malden, Massachusetts 02148-4906 | Sautone: 1781) 238-3000 
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Mitchell D. Chester, Ed.D. 


Commissioner - 
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4 36.5025 agly 
July 15, 2014 soured OU. £70 S8be 
Uy 15, 
Deirdre Roney 
General Counsel 


State Ethics Commission 
One Ashburton Place, Room 619 
Boston, MA 02108 


Dear Ms. Roney: 


1 am writing to update the disclosure I filed with the State Ethics Commission in June 
2013. At that time, I filed a disclosure pursuant to G.L. c. 268A, § 6 indicating that I would 
serve without compensation in a leadership role with the nonprofit, PARCC, Inc. As a result of 
changes in PARCC, Inc.’s bylaws, my role has changed, and I am not and will not be serving as 
an officer or director for PARCC, Inc. Accordingly, my prior disclosure is now outdated. 
However, as the chief state school officer for Massachusetts, I will continue to serve without 
compensation as the chair of the governing board of PARCC, a multi-state consortium. In order 
to avoid the appearance of a conflict of interest, I have provided my appointing authority with 
the enclosed disclosure pursuant to G.L. c. 268A, § 23(b)(3). 





Mitchell D, Chester, Ed.D. 
Commissioner of Elementary and Secondary Education 


Enc. 


SECTION 02 B 


PROPOGANDA 


page 01: The PARCC Consortuim explains their “independent” studies. 
-www.parcconline.org- 


Most of these reports are nowhere close to independent or objective. 


| have included the cover page to most of these reports, as well as the page 
referring to who funded the study. 


The-WSB-thumbdrive.will provide wou awith .dicoples-olihe.entire.decumente-}- 
have-ipelideddae-cover sheets -lor-teages 04 tare 45). 


pages 02 - 03: PARCC Consortium press release about two “independent” studies. 
-www.parcconline.org- 


The Fordham and HumRRO studies were supposed to be released prior to the 


DESE Board’s PARCC vote November 2015. (See page 28 of the “Educating Students 
For Success” report). These two studies were not published until February of 2016. 


pages 04 - 05: The Opportunity To Lead 
-www.parcconline.org- 


The first of two MBAE publications included in the propoganda section. 
This report was written by Pearson Education’s “Chief Education Strategist’. 


pages 06 - 07: Educating Students For Success 
-www.parcconline.org- 


This would be the second MBAE publication of note. It compares a real MCAS 
asessment to the promise of PARCC. Hardly scientific or objective. 


page 08: National Benchmarks For State Achievement Standards 
-www.air.org/resource/national-benchmarks-state-achievement-standards 


This publication was produced by the only other company bidding for the current 
MCAS 2.0 contract. 


See the next page for a small sampling of the money The Gates Foundation has 
donated to this organization. 


page 09: Portion of the Gates Foundation Grant Award Listing 
-www.gatesfoundation.org- 


Feel free to search the Gates Foundation website for more donations to AIR. 


page 10: Better Tests, Fewer Barriers 
-www.americanprogress.org- 


Another Next-Generation Asessment Study. 


page 11: Center For American Progress Donor List 
-www.americanprogress.org- 


Over a million dollars from The Gates Foundation. 


pages 12 - 13: Evaluating the Content and Quality of Next Generation Assessments 
-www.americanprogress.org- 


Vocal proponent of the Common Core from the start. Again funded by Gates. 
pages 14 - 15: Evaluating the Content and Quality of Next Generation High School 
Assessments 
-www.humrro.org- 


One final study funded by the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation. 


Massachusetts taxpayers were promised a robust comparison of PARCC to 
MCAS on November 19th, 2013. We never got anything close. 


Pages 17-30 are two versions of the same story. The backstory is very important. 
Much of the reform effort has been funded by the Gates Foundation. Pure propoganda. 


pages 17 - 22: The Washington Post 
-www.washingtonpost.com- 


Lyndsey Layton 
“How Bill Gates Pulled Off The Swift Common Core Revolution” 
June 7, 2014 


pages 23 -29: DESE version of the Washington Post article, 
-Massachusetts Department of Education Document- 
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Independent Studies 


PARCC MEASURES WHAT MATTERS 


Acore belief held by the states that built and use the - 
PARCC assessment system is that all students have the 
right to a quality, rigorous test that has the same high 
expectations for all students, regardless of zip code. Every 


“child has a right to demonstrate what they know and can 


do. 


Astring of studies in late 2015 and early 2016 have shown 
that PARCC is an effective test. The studies show that 
PARCC is a high quality assessment, aligns to state learning 
standards, predicts college readiness, compares well to 
NAEP performance, is endorsed by the country’s top 
educators, and gives students with disabilities and English 


‘learners more tools and access to the test than previous 


tests. 


Here are some highlights of independent research, with 
links to each study. 


@ The Genter for American Progress released a report in 
February 2016, Better Tests, Fewer Barriers: Advances 
in Accessibility through PARCC and Smarter Balanced 
(https://www.americanprogress.org/issues/education 
/report/2016/02/25/131789/better-tests-fewer- 
barriers/), which found that PARCC and Smarter 
Balanced provide better access for students who need 
additional supports. The Center for American Progress 
called both tests a “major step forward in accessibility 
and accommodation features for students with 
disabilities and English language learners.” The report 
cites several PARCC features, including the pop-up 
glossary for preselected words, and tools available to 
all test-takers, such as the digital notepad, calculator, 
and highlighter. These features make test taking 
“more dynamic and user friendly, particularly 
compared with paper-and-pencil exams,” according to 
the report. 


In February 2016, The Thomas B. Fordham Institute 
(http://edexcellence.net/publications/evaluating- 
the-content-and-quality-of-next-generation- 
assessments) and Human Resources Research 
Organization (https://www.humrro.org/corpsite 
/press-release/next-generation-high-school- 
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assessments) released studies that demonstrated that 
PARCC assessments meet the stringent criteria for 
high quality assessments set by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and showed PARCC to be 
rigorous, aligned to standards, useful to teachers, and 
accessible to students with disabilities and English 
learners. 


The National Berichmarks for State Achievement 
Standards Study (http://www.air.org/resource 
/national-benchmarks-state-achievement-standards) 
from the American Institutes for Research, also 
released in February 2016, found PARCC is the most 
rigorous multi-state test and closest to NAEP in its 
expectations for college readiness. 


in November 2015, Mathematica Policy Research 
(http://www.mathematica-mpr.com/news/parcc- 
and-mcas-exams-comparable-in-predicting-college- 
outcomes) reported that PARCC is a strong predictor 

of success in college, and a Massachusetts Department : 
of Education (http://www.mass.gov/edu/docs 
/eoe/comparison-mcas-parcc.pdf) report found that 
PARCC assesses the skills that matter most. 


A review by teachers who are part of the National 
Network of State Teachers of the Year 
(http://www.nnstoy.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/11 
/Right-Trajectory-FINAL.pdf) in November 2015 found 
that PARCC is particularly strong at assessing complex 
skills and aligning closely with high-quality 
instruction. ; 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 2016 
By David Connerty-Marin 


Two recently released independent studies found the 
PARCC assessment to be one of the strongest systems to 
assess student readiness for college and careers. The 
studies, conducted by the Thomas B. Fordham Institute 
(elementary and middle school) and the Human Resources 
Research Organization (HumRRO, high school) are just the 
latest in a string of independent studies that have found 
PARCC to be a national leader in quality assessments. 
PARCC received the highest marks possible for measuring 
of students’ mastery of English language arts, the highest 
ratings for measuring vocabulary skills, and highlighted 
PARCC’s use of evidence-based questions. PARCC also 
scored highly in many other areas. 


“These reports definitively confirm what we’ve been saying 
for some time - PARCC is the highest-quality, best-in-class 
assessment available,” said Hanna Skandera, Secretary of 
Education for the New Mexico Public Education 
Department and Chair of the PARCC Governing Board. 
“Since the inception of PARCC, we’ve been committed to 
giving our parents and schools the information they 
deserve to help our kids reach their full potential.” 


The study also found the PARCC test to be more accessible 
to students with disabilities and English learners than 
previous state tests, incorporating features such as a 
built-in highlighter, audio amplification, and magnification 
for all students, while students with identified needs can 
use additional tools such as masking cards, text-to-speech 
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for mathematics and color contrast overlays. 


PARCC rated an excellent match to the study’s criteria in 
multipte categories, including for close reading, writing, 
vocabulary and tanguage, and research and inquiry in all 
three tests evaluated - elementary, middle and high 
school, PARCC was found to evaluate the math content 
that is most important for college and career readiness. 
And PARCC had the highest percentage by far of 
evidence-based selected response items of the four tests 
that were evaluated, The criteria for high quality 
assessments were determined by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 


PARCC and Smarter Balanced, another group of states 
working together on assessments, were bath rated higher 
than both ACT Aspire and the Massachusetts MCAS, 
previously considered the leading assessment in the 
country. 


The study is one more in a line of recent studies showing 
that PARCC is a premier assessment. The National Network 
of State Teachers of the Year (NNSTOY) released a study in 
November that found PARCC is better than previous state 
tests, saying the test better reflects the range of reading 
and math knowledge and skills that all stu-dents should 
master, and better aligns with strong Instructional 
practices, as determined by teachers. 


Mathematica Policy Research and the Massachusetts 
Executive Office of Education released studies in October 
that found PARCC to he effective in identifying students 
who are ready for college and a strong predictor of getting 
B grades in college, and found that PARCC assesses the 
skills that matter. 


Read the Fordham institute study ~ grades 5 and 8 
(http://edexcellence.net/publications/evaluating- 
the-content-and-quality-of-next-generation-assessments) 


Read the HumRRO study ~ high school 


(https://www.humrro.org/corpsite/press-release/next- 
generation-high-school-assessments) 
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MBAE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BUSINESS ALLIANCE 
FOR EDUCATION 


About MBAE 


The Massachusetts Business Alliance for Education (MBAE) was established in 1988 
by employers concerned about the educational attainment and skills of graduates 
entering the workforce. Our core work — improving public schools by influencing 
state policy — is driven by the business community's commitment that all students 
graduate prepared for success in college, career and citizenship. 
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Brightlines, led by Sir Michael Barber acting in a personal capacity, brings together 
unrivaled global education experts who have advised, researched and written exten- 
sively on the subject. Moreover, they have also led highly successful large scale trans- 
formations in education systems across the world. Brightlines partners have worked 
with states and citics across the US to deliver education improvements includi ng 

in Ohio, Louisiana, California, Delaware, Kentucky, Tennessee, Wisconsin and New 
York City. In addition, collectively they have developed, delivered and/or advised on 
education strategy and reforms across 6 continents and in miany different countrics 
including the United Kingdom, Ontario province in Canada, a number of states in 
Australia, Hong Kong, Singapore, Brazil, Chile, India and Pakistan. 
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Sir Michael Barber is a globally renowned education reformer who has worked on 
education reform in over 40 countries and has led this work for MBAE ina personal 
capacity. Formerly Head of the British Prime Minister’s Delivery Unit, Michael was 
also an author of McKinsey’s influential reports on global education systems [Tow 
the Warld’s Most linproved School Systems Keep Getting Better and How the World’s 
Best Performing Education Systems Come Out on Top. With Katelyn Donnelly and 
Saad Rizvi, he was coauthor of the influential reports Oceans of Innovation and An 
Avalanche is Coming. He is also leader of Pearson’s worldwide program of research 
into education policy and efficacy. 


Simon Day worked with Sir Michael Barber in the British Prime Minister's Delivery 
Unit where he led work on improving the performance of secondary and pri- 

maty schools and supported the implementation of the highly successful London 
Challenge program. He has also worked in the UK Department of Education. He is 
currently working as a consultant on education reform in the UK in England and 
Wales, and has worked with a number of states in the US supporting the implemen- 
tation of Race to the Top and other reforms. Py 


This project was made possible with grants from the 
Barr Foundation, Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, 
and the Nellie Mae Education Foundation. 
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his analysis has given us an understanding of the purpose and design of the MCAS 
and PARCC assessments, and how these compare as college and career readiness 
indicators. The conclusions are clear — MCAS is an outdated assessment that was not 
intended to measure college and career readiness and is not a tool to do that. The 
PARCC assessments are being created for that purpose and currently appear to be on course to 


realize that potential. 


As the PARCC development process moves ahead, the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education must 
provide the Board and the public with much more detail about a number of issues. Among these are the following: 


Passing Scores — The score set to “pass” the exam, often referred to as “cut scores” must be set at a high enough level to 
truly align with college and career readiness expectations. Although there may be resistance to setting a cut score that 
reveals student performance inconsistent with results on MCAS, we must endure that transition and help the public 
understand the need for this adjustment. If we are going to be honest about whether our students are on track for 
success, and reduce the remediation rates that cost our students and education system time and money, an accurate cut 
score is necessary. 


Cost — There are legitimate concerns from school districts and others about how the expense of new assessments will 
compare to MCAS costs. The exact price for next year and cost estimates for the future must be provided, 


Time on Testing — Employers, educators and parents have expressed concerns about the time devoted to test 
preparation and administration. Among the concerns is that testing consumes a disproportionate amount of 
learning time, making it difficult to schedule other subjects and activities that are important to developing the 
range of knowledge and skills that students need. Although test preparation decisions are made locally and 
vary widely, this is a fundamental issue that must be addressed. 


There are other important concerns that also require complete and detailed responses. How will data be used and 
shared with educators and families? What assurances can be given that the state will determine that standards have 
been fully implemented, so students are being tested on what they have been taught, before new assessments are used 
to meet graduation requirements? How will revisions and updates be handled in the future? Will individual states 

be able to adapt the assessments or will the PARCC consortium regularly convene collaborative reviews? Additional 
questions are likely to arise in the months ahead. MBAE offers the conclusions of this report as one step in the process 
of ensuring that Massachusetts has the high quality assessments our students and citizens deserve. 


— MassacuHusetTts Business ALLIANCE FOR EDUCATION 
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The Washington Post 


Politics 


How Bill Gates pulled off the swift 
Common Core revolution 


Outside InA new era of influence 


The pair of education advocates had a big idea, a new approach to transform every public-school classroom in America. By early 2008, many of the nation’s top politicians and 


education leaders had lined up in support. 


But that wasn’t enough. The duo needed money — tens of millions of dollars, at least — and they needed a champion who could overcome the politics that had thwarted every 


previous attempt to institute national standards. 


So they turned to the richest man in the world. 


On a summer day in 2008, Gene Wilhoit, director of a national group of state school chiefs, and David Coleman, an emerging evangelist for the standards movement, spent hours in 


Bill Gates’s sleek headquarters near Seattle, trying to persuade him and his wife, Melinda, to turn their idea into reality. 


Coleman and Wilhoit told the Gateses that academic standards varied so wildly between states that high school diplomas had lost all meaning, that as many as 40 percent of college 


freshmen needed remedial classes and that U.S. students were falling behind their foreign competitors. 


The pair also argued that a fragmented education system stifled innovation because textbook publishers and software developers were catering to a large number of small markets 


inste’ * of exploring breakthrough products. That seemed to resonate with the man who led the creation of the world’s dominant computer operating system. 
“Can you do this?” Wilhoit recalled being asked. “Is there any proof that states are serious about this, because they haven’t been in the past?” 

Wilhoit responded that he and Coleman could make no guarantees but that “we were going to give it the best shot we could.” 

After the meeting, weeks passed with no word. Then Wilhoit got a call: Gates was in. 

What followed was one of the swiftest and most remarkable shifts in education policy in U.S. history, 


The Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation didn’t just bankroll the development of what became known as the Common Core State Standards. With more than $200 million, the 


foundation also built political support across the country, persuading state governments to make systemic and costly changes. 


Bill Gates was de facto organizer, providing the money and structure for states to work together on common standards in a way that avoided the usual collision between states’ rights 


and national interests that had undercut every previous effort, dating from the Eisenhower administration. 


The Gates Foundation spread money across the political spectrum, to entities including the big teachers unions, the American Federation of Teachers and the National Education 


Association, and business organizations such as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce — groups that have clashed in the past but became vocal backers of the standards. 


Money flowed to policy groups on the right and left, funding research by scholars of varying political persuasions who promoted the idea of common standards. Liberals at the Center 
for American Progress and conservatives affiliated with the American Legislative Exchange Council who routinely disagree on nearly every issue accepted Gates money and found 


common ground on the Common Core. 


One 2009 study, conducted by the conservative Thomas B. Fordham Institute with a $959,116 Gates grant, described the proposed standards as being “very, very strong” and “clearly 


superior” to many existing state standards. 


Gates money went to state and local groups, as well, to help influence policymakers and civic leaders. And the idea found a major booster in President Obama, whose new 
administration was populated by former Gates Foundation staffers and associates. The administration designed a special contest using economic stimulus funds to reward states that 


accepted the standards. ws 
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The result was astounding: Within just two years of the 2008 Seattle meeting, 45 states and the District of Columbia had fully adopted the Common Core State Standards. 


The math standards require students to learn multiple ways to solve problems and explain how they got their answers, while the English standards emphasize nonfiction and expect 
students to use evidence to back up oral and written arguments. The standards are not a curriculum but skills that students should acquire at each grade. How they are taught and 


materials used are decisions left to states and school districts. 


The standards have become so pervasive that they also quickly spread through private Catholic schools. About 100 of 176 Catholic dioceses have adopted the standards because it is 


increasingly difficult to buy classroom materials and send teachers to professional development programs that are not influenced by the Common Core, Catholic educators said. 


And yet, because of the way education policy is generally decided, the Common Core was instituted in many states without a single vote taken by an elected lawmaker. Kentucky even 


adopted the standards before the final draft had been made public. 


States were responding to a “common belief system supported by widespread investments,” according to one former Gates employee who spoke on the condition of anonymity to 


avoid antagonizing the foundation. 


The movement grew so quickly and with so little public notice that opposition was initially almost nonexistent. That started to change last summer, when local tea party groups began 


protesting what they viewed as the latest intrusion by an overreaching federal government — even though the impetus had come from the states. In some circles, Common Core 


became known derisively as “Obamacore.” 


Since then, anti-Common Core sentiment has intensified, to the extent that it has become a litmus test in the Republican Party ahead of the GOP’s 2016 presidential nomination 
process. Former Florida governor Jeb Bush, whose nonprofit Foundation for Excellence in Education has received about $5.2 million from the Gates Foundation since 2010, is one of 
the Common Core’s most vocal supporters. Indiana Gov. Mike Pence, who, like Bush, is a potential Republican presidential candidate, led a repeal of the standards in his state. In the 
past week, Oklahoma Gov. Mary Fallin (R), a former advocate of the standards, signed a law pulling her state out, days after South Carolina’s Republican governor, Nikki Haley, did 


the same. 


Some liberals are angry, too, with a few teacher groups questioning Gates’s influence and motives. Critics say Microsoft stands to benefit from the Common Core’s embrace of 


technology and data — a charge Gates vehemently rejects. 


A group calling itself the “Badass Teachers Association,” citing opposition to what it considers market-based education reform, plans a June 26 protest outside the Gates 


Foundation’s headquarters in Seattle. 


In an interview, Gates said his role is to fund the research and development of new tools, such as the Common Core, and offer them to decision-makers who are trying to improve 


education for millions of Americans. It’s up to the government to decide which tools to use, but someone has to invest in their creation, he said. 


“The country as a whole has a huge problem that low-income kids get less good education than suburban kids get,” Gates said. “And that is a huge challenge. ... Education can get 


better. Some people may not believe that. Education can change. We can do better.” 


“There’s a lot of work that’s gone into making these [standards] good,” Gates continued, “I wish there was a lot of competition, in terms of [other] people who put tens of millions of 


dollars into how reading and writing could be improved, how math could be improved.” 

Referring to opinion polls, he noted that most teachers like the Common Core standards and that those who are most familiar with them are the most positive. 
Gates grew irritated in the interview when the political backlash against the standards was mentioned. 

“These are not political things,” he said. “These are where people are trying to apply expertise to say, ‘Is this a way of making education better?’ ” 


“At the end of the day, I don’t think wanting education to be better is a right-wing or left-wing thing,” Gates said. “We fund people to look into things. We don’t fund people to say, 
‘Okay, we'll pay you this if you say you like the Common Core.’” 


Whether the Common Core will deliver on its promise is an open question. 


Tom Loveless, a former Harvard professor who is an education policy expert at the Brookings Institution, said the Common Core was “built on a shaky theory.” He said he has found 


no correlation between quality standards and higher student achievement. 
“Everyone who developed standards in the past has had a theory that standards will raise achievement, and that’s not happened,” Loveless said. 


Jay P. Greene, head of the Department of Education Reform at the University of Arkansas, says the Gates Foundation’s overall dominance in education policy has subtly muffled 


dissent. 
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“Really rich guys can come up with ideas that they think are great, but there is a danger that everyone will tell them they're great, even if they’re not,” Greene said. 


Common Core’s first win 


The first victory for Common Core advocates came on a snowy evening in Kentucky in February 2010, when the state’s top education officials voted unanimously to accept the 


Ss ‘ds. 
“There was no dissent,” said Terry Holliday, Kentucky's education commissioner. “We had punch and cookies to celebrate.” 
It was not by chance that Kentucky went first. 


The state enjoyed a direct connection to the Common Core backers — Wilhoit, who had made the personal appeal to Bill and Melinda Gates during that pivotal 2008 meeting, is a 


former Kentucky education commissioner. 


Kentucky was also in the market for new standards. Alarmed that as many as 80 percent of community college students were taking remedial classes, lawmakers had recently passed 


a bill that required Kentucky to write new, better K-12 standards and tests. 


“All of our consultants and our college professors had reviewed the Common Core standards, and they really liked them,” Holliday said. “And there was no cost. We didn’t have any 


money to do this work, and here we were, able to tap into this national work and get the benefits of the best minds in the country.” 
“Without the Gates money,” Holliday added, “we wouldn’t have been able to do this.” 


Over time, at least $15 million in Gates money was directed both to the state — to train teachers in Common Core practices and purchase classroom materials — and to on-the- 


ground advocacy and business groups to help build public support. 


Armed with $476,553 from Gates, the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce’s foundation produced a seven-minute video about the value and impact of the Common Core, a tool kit to 
guide employers in how to talk about its benefits with their employees, a list of key facts that could be stuffed into paycheck envelopes, and other promotional materials written by 


consultants. 


The’ ~lkit provided a sample e-mail that could be sent to workers describing “some exciting new developments underway in our schools” that “hold great promise for creating a 


mc _ghily skilled workforce and for giving our students, community and state a better foundation on which to build a strong economic future.” 


The chamber also recruited a prominent Louisville stockbroker to head a coalition of 75 company executives across the state who lent their names to ads placed in business 


publications that supported the Common Core. 


“The notion that the business community was behind this, those seeds were planted across the state, and that reaped a nice harvest in terms of public opinion,” said David Adkisson, 


president and chief executive of the Kentucky chamber. 
The foundation run by the National Education Association received $501,580 in 2013 to help put the Common Core in place in Kentucky. 
Gates-backed groups built such strong support for the Common Core that critics, few and far between, were overwhelmed. 


“They have so much money to throw around, they can impact the Kentucky Department of Education, the U.S. Department of Education, they can impact both the AFT and the 
NEA,” said Brent McKim, president of the teachers union in Jefferson County, Ky., whose early complaint that the standards were too numerous to be taught well earned him a 


rebuke by Holliday. 


The foundation’s backing was crucial in other states, as well. Starting in 2009, it had begun ramping up its grant-giving to local nonprofit organizations and other Common Core 


advocates. 


The foundation, for instance, gave more than $5 million to the University of North Carolina-affiliated Hunt Institute, led by the state’s former four-term Democratic governor, Jim 


Hunt, to advocate for the Common Core in statehouses around the country. 
The grant was the institute’s largest source of income in 2009, more than 10 times the size of its next largest donation. 


Wit’ 3ates money, the Hunt Institute coordinated more than a dozen organizations ~ many of them also Gates grantees — including the Thomas B, Fordham Institute, National 


Counc of La Raza, the Council of Chief State School Officers, National Governors Association, Achieve and the two national teachers unions. 


The Hunt Institute held weekly conference calls between the players that were directed by Stefanie Sanford, who was in charge of policy and advocacy at the Gates Foundation. They 
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talked about which states needed shoring up, the best person to respond to questions or criticisms and who needed to travel to which state capital to testify, according to those 


familiar with the conversations. 


The Hunt Institute spent $437,000 to hire GMMB, a strategic communications firm owned by Jim Margolis, a top Democratic strategist and veteran of both of Obama’s presidential 
campaigns. GMMB conducted polling around standards, developed fact sheets, identified language that would be effective in winning support and prepared talking points, among 


other efforts. 


The groups organized by Hunt developed a “messaging tool kit” that included sample letters to the editor, op-ed pieces that could be tailored to individuals depending on whether 


they were teachers, parents, business executives or civil rights leaders. 


Later in the process, Gates and other foundations would pay for mock legislative hearings for classroom teachers, training educators on how to respond to questions from lawmakers. 


’ 


The speed of adoption by the states was staggering by normal standards. A process that typically can take five years was collapsed into a matter of months. 


“You had dozens of states adopting before the standards even existed, with little or no discussion, coverage or controversy,” said Frederick Hess of the American Enterprise Institute, 
which has received $4 million from the Gates Foundation since 2007 to study education policy, including the Common Core. “People weren’t paying attention. We were in the middle 


of an economic meltdown and the health-care fight, and states saw a chance to have a crack at a couple of million bucks if they made some promises.” 


The decision by the Gates Foundation to simultaneously pay for the standards and their promotion is a departure from the way philanthropies typically operate, said Sarah Reckhow, 


an expert in philanthropy and education policy at Michigan State University. 


“Usually, there’s a pilot test — something is tried on a small scale, outside researchers see if it works, and then it’s promoted on a broader scale,” Reckhow said. “That didn’t happen 
with the Common Core. Instead, they aligned the research with the advocacy. ... At the end of the day, it’s going to be the states and local districts that pay for this.” 


Working hand in hand 
While the Gates Foundation created the burst of momentum behind the Common Core, the Obama administration picked up the cause and helped push states to act quickly. 
There was so much cross-pollination between the foundation and the administration, it is difficult to determine the degree to which one may have influenced the other. 


Several top players in Obama’s Education Department who shaped the administration’s policies came either straight from the Gates Foundation in 2009 or from organizations that 


received heavy funding from the foundation. 


Before becoming education secretary in 2009, Arne Duncan was chief executive of the Chicago Public Schools, which received $20 million from Gates to break up several large high 


schools and create smaller versions, a move aimed at stemming the dropout rate. 


As secretary, Duncan named as his chief of staff Margot Rogers, a top Gates official he got to know through that grant. He also hired James Shelton, a program officer at the 


foundation, to serve first as his head of innovation and most recently as the deputy secretary, responsible for a wide array of federal policy decisions. 
Duncan and his team leveraged stimulus money to reward states that adopted common standards. 


They created Race to the Top, a $4.3 billion contest for education grants. Under the contest rules, states that adopted high standards stood the best chance of winning. It was a clever 


way around federal laws that prohibit Washington from interfering in what takes place in classrooms. It was also a tantalizing incentive for cash-strapped states. 
Heading the effort for Duncan was Joanne Weiss, previously the chief operating officer of the Gates-backed NewSchools Venture Fund. 
As Race to the Top was being drafted, the administration and the Gates-led effort were in close coordination. 


An early version highlighted the Common Core standards by name, saying that states that embraced those specific standards would be better positioned to win federal money, That 


worried Wilhoit, who feared that some states would consider that unwanted — and possibly illegal — interference from Washington. He took up the matter with Weiss. 


“I told her to take it out, that we didn’t want the federal government involvement,” said Wilhoit, who was executive director of the Council of Chief State School Officers. “Those kinds 


of things cause people to be real suspicious.” 
The words “Common Core” were deleted. 


The administration said states could develop their own “college and career ready” standards, as long as their public universities verified that those standards would prepare high 


school graduates for college-level work. 
~ 
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Still, most states eyeing Race to the Top money opted for the éasiest route and signed onto the Common Core. 


The Gates Foundation gave $2.7 million to help 24 states write their Race to the Top application, which ran an average of 300 pages, with as much as 500 pages for an appendix that 


included Gates-funded research. 


A, __ «tions for the first round of Race to the Top were due in January 2010, even though the final draft of the Common Core wasn’t released until six months later. To get around 


this, the U.S. Department of Education told states they could apply as long as they promised they would officially adopt standards by August. 


On the defensive 


Now six years into his quest, Gates finds himself in an uncomfortable place — countering critics on the left and right who question whether the Common Core will have any impact or 


negative effects, whether it represents government intrusion, and whether the new policy will benefit technology firms such as Microsoft. 


Gates is disdainful of the rhetoric from opponents. He sees himself as a technocrat trying to foster solutions to a profound social problem — gaping inequalities in U.S. public 


education — by investing in promising new ideas. 


Education lacks research and development, compared with other areas such as medicine and computer science. As a result, there is a paucity of information about methods of 


instruction that work. 


“The guys who search for oil, they spend a lot of money researching new tools,” Gates said. “Medicine — they spend a lot of money finding new tools. Software is a very 
Rand D-oriented industry. The funding, in general, of what works in education ... is tiny. It’s the lowest in this field than any field of human endeavor. Yet you could argue it should 


be the highest.” 


Gates is devoting some of his fortune to correct that. Since 1999, the Gates Foundation has spent approximately $3.4 billion on an array of measures to try to improve K-12 public 


education, with mixed results. 


It spent about $650 million on a program to replace large urban high schools with smaller schools, on the theory that students at risk of dropping out would be more likely to stay in 
schools where they forged closer bonds with teachers and other students. That led to a modest increase in graduation rates, an outcome that underwhelmed Gates and prompted the 


foundation to pull the plug. 


Gat. .as said that one of the benefits of common standards would be to open the classroom to digital learning, making it easier for software developers — including Microsoft — to 


develop new products for the country’s 15,000 school districts. 


In February, Microsoft announced that it was joining Pearson, the world’s largest educational publisher, to load Pearson’s Common Core classroom materials on Microsoft’s tablet, 
the Surface. That product allows Microsoft to compete for school district spending with Apple, whose iPad is the dominant tablet in classrooms. 


Gates dismissed any suggestion that he is motivated by self-interest. 
“I believe in the Common Core because of its substance and what it will do to improve education,” he said. “And that’s the only reason I believe in the Common Core.” 


Bill and Melinda Gates, Obama and Arne Duncan are parents of school-age children, although none of those children attend schools that use the Common Core standards. The Gates 
and Obama children attend private schools, while Duncan’s children go to public school in Virginia, one of four states that never adopted the Common Core. 


Local Politics Alerts 
Breaking news about local government in D.C., Md., Va. 


Still, Gates said he wants his children to know a “superset” of the Common Core standards — everything in the standards and beyond. 


“This is about giving money away,” he said of his support for the standards. “This is philanthropy. This is trying to make sure students have the kind of opportunity I had ... and it’s 


almost outrageous to say otherwise, in my view.” 
More from this series: 
How “~>¢le is transforming power and politics 


A powerhouse donor turned state bureaucrat 
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Lyndsey Layton has been covering national education since 2011, writing about everything from parent trigger laws to poverty’s impact 
on education to the shifting politics of school reform. 


Campaign 2016 

x 

State of the 2016 race 
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To: Members of the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education 
From: Mitchell D, Chester, Ed.D., Commissioner 
Date: . September 13, 2013 
Subject: Initial Discussion of Plan for Administering MCAS and PARCC Student 


Assessments 
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Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC) consortium. This memorandum provides the following 
information: 


e abrief history of MCAS and the high school graduation “Competency Determination” 

® asummary of the adoption of content standards and curriculum frameworks in the 
Commonwealth 

¢ an overview of the PARCC consortium and PARCC assessment design 

® asummary of our two-year transition plan from MCAS to PARCC, including decision 
points for the Board a 


transition approach will provide for a robust comparison of MCAS and PARCC, the basis of which 
will inform the decision by the Board in fall 2015 about sunsetting some of our legacy assessments 
and employing PARCC as our state testing program for ELA and mathematics beginning in spring 

2016. 


With regard to the Competency Determination required for high school graduation, at least through 
the class of 2018 (this year’s eighth graders), students in high school will continue to take MCAS 
tests to meet the CD requirement. Any changes to the CD requirement will be determined at a later 
time in the transition process, 


75 Pleasant Street, Malden, Massachusetts 02148-4906 


History of the MCAS Program 


The Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System (MCAS) was developed to fulfill a major 
component of the Education Reform Act of 1993. The act established a foundation budget 
supported by significantly increased state funding, with accompanying provisions that the state, 
through the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, would assume a greater role in 
establishing standards and a system of accountability for public K-12 education to meet the 
standards. The act specifies the adoption of a testing program that must: 


© test all students who are educated with Massachusetts public funds, including students with 
disabilities and limited English proficient students; 

* measure performance based on learning standards in the Massachusetts Curriculum 
Frameworks; and ’ 

¢ report on the performance of individual students, schools, and districts, 


MCAS tests have been administered to students in Massachusetts since 1998, when students were 
essed in ELA and mathematics at grades 4, 8, and 10. In subsequent years, additional grades and 
content areas were added to the testing program. To fulfill the requirements of the federally 





Student performance on MCAS tests is reported based on the general performance level descriptors 
listed in the table below. 


Performance Level | General Description of Associated Student Performance 
Ss depth 


Advanced tudents at this level demonstrate 2 comprehensive and in- 
(sealed score of 260 or higher) | understanding of tigorous subject matter, and provide sophisticated 
solutions to complex problems. 





























Proficient 


(stad score from 240 to 258) Students at this level demonstrate a solid understanding of 


challenging subject matter and solve a wide vatiety of problems. 






im Needs Students at this level demonstrate a partial understanding of subject 
peeve mattet and solve some simple problems. 


(scaled score from 220 to 238 
Failing /Wa rm Students at this level demonstrate a minimal understanding of 
saat cients: subject matter and do not solve simple problems. 


Competency Determination 







| 





The Massachusetts Education Reform Act also stipulates that meeting a “Competency 
Determination” (CD) standard must be among the requirements for students to qualify for a high 
school diploma: 


The “competency determination” shall be based on the academic standards and curriculum 
Jrameworks for tenth graders in the areas of mathematics, science and technology, history and 
social science, foreign languages, and English, and shall represent a determination that a 
particular student has demonstrated mastery of a common core of skills, competencies and 
knowledge in these areas, as measured by the assessment instruments described in section one I 
Satisfaction of the requirements of the competency determination shall be a condition for high 
school graduation. M.G.L. c. 69, §1(d)(i) 


Through the regulations adopted by the Board in 1999-2000, students in the graduating class of 
2003 were the first students required to earn a CD in ELA and mathematics as a condition for 
receiving a high school diploma. In the years preceding the implementation of the CD as a 
graduation requirement, the Board and the Department ensured that school districts, educators, 
students, and their families had sufficient notice to prepare for this new requirement, and provided 
assistance to school districts to strengthen teaching and learning. The Board also recognized the 
importance of providing additional academic support to students struggling to meet the new 
standards. This additional support was realized in FY 1999 when the Governor and Legislature 
authorized such a program with an appropriation of $20 million and that increased to $50 million by 
FY 2002." In addition, students are provided with retest opportunities throughout and beyond high 





' ‘The Academic Support program has continued through today although the amount of funding appropriated has 
gradually been reduced to the current level of $9 million in FY 2014. 
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school to help them earn a CD. The Board also established an MCAS performance appeals process 
so that eligible high school students who have been unable to pass the required testshave an _. 
additional opportunity to demonstrate through their coursework that they meet or exceed the CD 
standard. 


The implementation of a graduation requirement based on assessments was opposed by some 
individuals and groups, particularly when the first MCAS ELA and mathematics tests for “high 
stakes” were administered to 10" grade students in 2001, and only 68% of students qualified for the 
CD by scoring at the Needs Improvement level or higher. With the full support of the Board, the 
Govemor, and leaders of both houses of the legislature, the CD requirement remained in place. By 
their senior year, 95% of the class of 2003 had earned a CD in ELA and mathematics, 


The Board has amended the regulations at various times since 2000 to strengthen the standards and 
the performance appeals process. Beginning with the class of 2010, to earn the CD students must 
meet a requirement in science and technology/engineering (STE) and also score at the Proficient 
level or higher (scaled score > 240) in ELA and mathematics? In 2013, 88% of students earned 
their CD in ELA, mathematics, and science and technology/engineering by the end of grade 10, and 
96% of students in the graduating class of 2013 had earned their CD in all three subjects by the end 
of grade 12. 


Adoption of the Common Core State Standards and New Curriculum Frameworks in 
ELA/Literacy and Mathematics 


In 2007-2008, the Department convened teams of educators and other content experts to revise our 
existing curriculum frameworks in ELA and mathematics. In 2009, these efforts were merged with 
a concurrent effort, led by the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and the National 
Governors Association (NGA), to develop multi-state standards. The new standards call on students 
to have not only solid content knowledge but also the skills to apply their knowledge in ways 
demanded by colleges, careers, and citizenship in the 21st century. 


After review and discussion by the Board, a period of public comment, a third-party review by the 
Massachusetts Business Alliance for Education, and analyses by teams of Massachusetts educators, 
the Common Core State Standards (CCSS) were initially adopted by the Board on July 21, 2010. 
Subsequently, the Massachusetts curriculum frameworks were revised to incorporate the CCSS as 
well as incorporate a limited number of Massachusetts-specific augmentations, and the new 
Massachusetts frameworks in ELA/literacy and mathematics were adopted by the Board in 
December 2010 and widely disseminated to K-12 educators across the state. 


Following the adoption of the new curriculum frameworks, the Department developed and 
disseminated its plan for schools and districts to transition to the new standards beginning in fall 
2011 and culminating in full adoption by the 2013-14 school year. Districts and schools were 
provided with information on how MCAS would transition (e.g., which standards would be 
assessed in each year of the transition period), culminating in the 2014-15 school year when the 





? Students in the class of 2010 and beyond who fall short of the 240 (Proficient) standard on the grade 10 tests have 
been required to fulfill an Educational Proficiency Plan (EPP) in ELA and Mathematics during 11” and 12" grade 


(http://www.doe.mass.edu/cer) epp/qa.htinl). 
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MCAS tests will assess a full range of the 2011 standards. 
The PARCC Consortium 


In the fall of 2008, with our assessment contract coming to a conclusion, we executed a 
procurement process to secure the next multi-year assessment contract. Among the components that 
we included in the Request for Proposals were a number of new development efforts to augment the 
existing MCAS. These included the development and Piloting of online assessment administration, 
expanded performance-based components, and implementation of a history/social Studies 
assessment. The fiscal downturn of FY 2009 and beyond resulted in substantial cuts to DESE’s 
budget, including the MCAS budget. The resulting diminished budget was just enough to support 
the core MCAS assessment and was not sufficient to support the development of new components 
or expanded performance tasks. 


assessment grant program. Two multi-state consortia were launched: PARCC and Smarter Balanced - 
Assessment Consortium (known as “SBAC’), 


PARCC is a multi-state alliance working to create next-generation assessments in English language 
arts/literacy and mathematics aligned to the CCSS and anchored in what students need to be ready 
for college and careers. The consortium's work is funded by a four-year, $186 million federal Race 
to the Top Assessment Grant. 


PARCC is a state-led enterprise composed of “governing states" and "participating states," 
Governing states are committed to active involvement in the governance of the consortium and the 

' development of the PARCC assessments. Massachusetts is a governing state in PARCC, and I serve 
as the chair of the PARCC Governing Board. The MOA we Submitted stipulated that Massachusetts 
will adopt the PARCC ELA and mathematics assessments provided they are at least as 
comprehensive and rigorous as our current MCAS assessments, if not more so. 


PARCC Assessment Design 


The PARCC assessment system has several components. Each component will be computer-based 
and will use technology to incorporate innovations: 


e SUMMATIVE ASSESSMENTS: A Performance-based assessment administered after 
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o make college- and career-readiness (CCR) and on-track-to-achieve-CCR 

determinations; . 
o measure the full range of standards and the full continuum of student performance; 
o provide data for accountability uses, including measures of growth. 


» NON-SUMMATIVE ASSESSMENTS: Three non-summative assessment components 
designed to generate timely information for informing instruction, interventions, and 
professional development during the school year: 


o arequired assessment of students' speaking and listening skills 
o an optional diagnostic assessment 
o an optional mid-year performance-based assessment 


Particularly significant for Massachusetts is that PARCC will assess writing at all grade levels 
(compared to grades 4, 7, and 10 with MCAS) and will include rigorous performance-based 
assessments that will better measure the knowledge, skills, and practices required for success in 
college and the workplace. 


Because the PARCC assessments will be computer-based, they will provide opportunities to include 
innovative constructed-response items that promise to be more authentic and engaging for students. 
PARCC will produce more timely results for educators, and have the potential to reduce our costs 
for English language arts and mathematics assessments. 


Time Line for Two-Year Transition from MCAS to PARCC 


The Department envisions a two-year transition period to move from MCAS to PARCC. This will 
afford our teachers and schools additional time to refine their implementation of the 2011 
frameworks in ELA and mathematics and to become acclimated to new online test administration 
procedures prior to the full-scale implementation of PARCC. 


Following is a time line of major milestones, with anticipated Board actions indicated by a check 
mark. 


2013-2014 School Year 
¥ October or November Following discussion in September, Board votes on plan for 
2013: two-year transition from MCAS to PARCC 
Spring 2014: PARCC field test administered in randomly selected 
Massachusetts schools/classrooms (and in 13 other states) 
2014-2015 School Year 
Early fall 2014: Analysis of PARCC field-test data by Department staff 
v Late fall 2014: Board receives update on PARCC field test and operational test 


that includes an assessment of whether PARCC is on track to 


be as good as or better than MCAS 


Winter/spring 2014-2015: Massachusetts schools administer first operational PARCC or 
MCAS assessments, pending Board approval of plan for 
districts to choose between the two; all grade 10 students will 
continue to take MCAS in order to qualify for the Competency 


Determination 
2015-2016 School Year 
Summer/early fall 2015: Standard-setting for PARCC tests; analysis of operational data 
v Late fall 2015: Board votes on full adoption of PARCC based on a 
determination of it being “‘as good as or better than” MCAS ° 
Spring 2016: Administration of PARCC operational tests, with the exception 


of grade 10 students who will continue to take MCAS to 
ualify for the Competency Determination 


Considerations for the Board 
Some of the major factors that the Board will need to consider include the following: 


° Budget: Administering both MCAS and PARCC in spring 2015 based upon district choice 
will require additional funding (depending upon a combination of options selected and the 
terms of a contract extension with our MCAS vendor) and thus have implications for our FY 
2015 budget recommendation. 

e Competency Determination: We will need to determine the combination of PARCC 
assessment(s) that high school students will take to earn their CD for the classes of 2019 and 
beyond. The current plan calls for students at least through the class of 2018 to continue to 
take MCAS for their CD. 

e Accountability: We are developing strategies for maintaining a valid and reliable system of 
district, school, and educator accountability during the transition period, as well as the 
ability to establish trends tied to legacy MCAS as we transition to the next generation 
assessments in ELA and mathematics. 

¢ Technology: We are advocating for funding to ensure that, first and foremost, the 
Commonwealth’s classrooms reflect 2 1*-century learning technologies, and, as a result, that 
our schools and districts have the capacity to administer online assessments in the coming 
years. 


Senior Associate Commissioner Bob Bickerton and Associate Commissioner Elizabeth Davis will 
be at the Board meeting on September 24 to answer your questions. I look forward to discussing 
these issues with you on September 24 and throughout the fall. 


SECTION03 B 





OR OTHERWISE ATTEMPTING TO 
INFLUENCE LEGISLATION 


page 01 - 02: The Lowell Sun 
-www.lowellsun.com- 


Amelia Pak-Harvey 
“| owell School Board Alters Course, Backs PARCC” 
January 20, 2016 


The article spells it out pretty clearly. 


The Lowell School Committee switched their original vote for MCAS to PARCG 
after Commissioner Chester's visit. 
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CHAPTER 04 


This chapter compiles my first three public comment submissions. 


These were the direct result of this frustrated parent's first collision with 
“education reform" and the manner in which "reforms" were being implemented. 


My wife, an elementary teacher, was feeling intimidated by the Department of 
Education. School District Administrations across the country were telling staff 
that PARCC was going to happen. Social Media accounts were being monitored. 


Measured Progress secured a five year MCAS/PARCC hybrid assessment 
contract in 2016. Measured Progress, our longtime Massachusetts paper and 
pencil MCAS administrator, initially partnered with Cognia in 2018. Measured 

Progress then retired it's company name. Cognia automatically became the 
administrator of our Massachusetts Next-Generation Standardized Assessment. 


Cognia, now re-organized as a mega non-profit of some sort, would get my vote as to who will 
win the next Massachusetts State Assessment Contract in 2022. 


The Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education has 
already provided copies of several supplemental modifications to the 2016 
Measured Progress/Cognia assessment contract and the original RFP proposal. 


“Building Pharoahs (BP)" will explore multiple aspects of those modifications. 
Are these taxpayer funded Non-profits? Do they exist other than in education? 
Student data is now available in some way, shape or form to investment groups. 
The Executive Office of Education promotes stuff like that. 


An ongoing nightmare of my life. 


NOTE: Pages 1 - 4 are close to what was said at the first School Committee I ever attended. 
The purpose was to object to the implementation of an education reform agenda. 


Usually I would be nervous standing up here, My hands would 
shake and my voice would jump around. I am one of the 
shyest people you will ever meet. today my voice is jumpy 
and my hands are shaking because I am angry at you. I am 
outraged at what is happening in this town, state and 
country. 


My name is Scott Andrade and I am the parent of a third- 
grade student at the Center School who is in a class that 
has been selected to take the PARCC field test. I am here 
to say that my child will not be taking the PARCC field 
test. My child will also not be taking the PARCC test if 
Peabody Massachusetts implements this program in the 
2014-2015 school year. These are my children and I will 
protect them from those attempting to harm them. There are 
so many ways which Common Core and PARCC and inBloom are a 
danger to my child, I would not even begin to scratch the 
surface with 20 pages of notes. But I digress a bit... 


Published material states that two thirds of Massachusetts 
state schools are participating in the PARCC field tests. 
This is a deliberate piece of miss-information. The truth 
is only 15% of Massachusetts students are taking this field 
test. My percentages may be off a bit...but even 20% is 
nowhere near 67%. Two of the three third grade classes at 
Center School are participating in the PARCC field test. 
One has a regular school day. I guess I was one of the 
lucky ones. Yeah for me. 


I am "conscientious objector" to this test and the process 
that produced it. I am well informed, but it has been hard. 
Go to the PARCC website and see if you can find anything 
about Pearson Education or inBloom. If you can find it, 
congratulations, get your pipe and smoke it Sherlock 
Holmes. I joke, but I believe this to be as deliberate as 
all the other mis-information out there. I will continue to 
gather and present information as necessary in my attempt 
to stop PARCC's implementation. 


Yesterday we heard from Sandra Stotsky. She laid out a 
litany of problems dealing mostly with curriculum. Quite 
eloquently I thought. That will be my focus today. 


There is no penmanship, cursive, in the common core 
standards. So much for signing your name or reading the 
Bill of Rights. Apparently we are not going to need that 
anymore. 


I went to Wentworth. There is no way any young adult will 
be able to Function in that environment without having a 
basic understanding of where to begin. Mrs. Stotsky pointed 
out the lack of higher mathematics. Common Core is like 
building houses without foundations. Houses without 
foundations collapse. 


Common Core says that you can add/supplement additional 
subjects into the curriculum at a district’s disgression. 
Every teacher and administrator knows that there is no time 
for these additions. And when I say no time, I am talking 
about hours, minutes and seconds in a day. The days are 
planned out that rigorously. Move, move, move don't get 
it...too bad. If you thought you had it, here's something 
else that will make you second guess what you thought you 
knew. Utter confusion. 


my third-grader comes home with worksheets on adding like 
and then simplifying those fractions. He is still learning 
times tables. 


This curriculum shows a complete lack of understanding of a 
child's brain and how it develops. Just because you want a 
child to know something, does not mean they can understand 
it. I believe it is called cognitive development. I may be 
wrong, I am not a teacher. 


Speaking of teachers, don't they all have masters degrees. 
Why are they the ones being held responsible for low test 
scores. It makes no sense. 


My wife is a teacher in Peabody and she cannot stand here 
next to me because she is afraid she will get fired. That 
is called censorship by intimidation. Nice learning 
environment. 


Walk into any teachers classroom and ask them which kids 
need help in math, which kids need help in English. They 
will tell you flat out which kids need that help. They 
don't need PARCC to tell them what areas their students 
need to improve in. Common Core and PARCC do nothing to 
help schools deal with the problem areas of these so-called 
"low performing" students. So why are we testing so much? 
We need to concentrate on teaching. Fix that if you want to 
see test scores rise. 


Children go home to single parents. 

Children go home to parents that work multiple jobs and 
Simply do not have an abundance of tome to help their kids 
with homework. Especially homework that they don't 
understand. You can't just add 2+2 anymore. 


When I tried to show my child how to carry the one ona 
multiplication problem a few years back, he looked at me 
like I had nine heads. 


Some children go home to dangerous environments. What about 
them? Does that child even care what multiplication is? Fix 
that if you want to see test scores rise. No wait... I have 
a better idea, tie teachers performance to test results. 
All children have it easy. 


You cannot expect children to learn in the amount of time 
allotted in a single school day. Teachers need help. I 
learned because my parents helped me with my homework. My 
parents were my teacher’s on call for another hour and a 
half a night. Not all children are that lucky. 


My wife has 27 students in her class. She has one 
paraprofessional. 


My wife is an amazing teacher. She has the same data in her 
notebook than these tests provide. By adopting this version 
of the PARCC assessment system, you are telling me that she 
may be fired because her test scores do not improve. when 
These children are too young to know the information they 
are being tested on. They can't possibly do well. 


My son is in your school system because at his other 
school, he had children standing up and running around the 
room on a daily basis. These students continually disrupted 
the learning process for every other student in the 
classroom. There was no penalty for bad behavior. 


A possible solution to this problem will come from watching 
adults respect other adults. As adults we need to respect 
other opinions and listen to them. That is how dialog 
begins and ends. At least productive dialogue. 


This process was completely opaque and continues that way. 
Hopefully, as Teachers, Administrators and Parents become 
informed of this travesty, we will unite to say no! 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKING PORTION OF THIS STATEMENT PROBABLY DIFFERED 
SLIGHTLY/MODERATELY FROM WHAT IS PROVIDED HERE. 


YOU COULD LOCATE THE EXACT LANGUAGE OF THIS STATEMENT IF SOME TIME WERE 
DEDICATED, BUT THE THRUST OF THE ARGUMENT WOULD REMAIN QUITE CLEAR. 


REFUSE THE TEST! 


The Peabody School Committee was 
gracious and allowed me the chance to 
complete my statement even though it 

most definitely exceded 3 minutes. 





NOTE: Pages 6 - 21 were submitted for membership consideration at one of our town's (Salem) 
bi-weekly Public School Committee meetings. 
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Fact: No teachers were involved in writing the standards. 
No teachers have claimed responsibility for any of the 
ELA standards. The entire development process was 
non-transparent; there are no public records showing 
comments and suggestions received, or any actions taken 
or changes made. 

Fact: The Common Core State Standards are not 

internationally benchmarked, and no study ina Common 

Core appendix shows that they are. 


12. What reports comparing Common Core’s standards with Massachusetts’ standards were used to justify 
Massachusetts’ adoption of Common Core’s standards? 
A report by Achieve, Inc. that was funded by the Gates Foundation. | 


A report by the Thomas B. Fordham Institute that was funded by the Gates Foundation. ; 
A report by WestEd that was commissioned by the Massachusetts Business Alliance in Education and 


funded by the Gates Foundation via the James B. Hunt Institute in North Carolina. 
- Reports by Massachusetts Department of Education-appointed local/state reviewers. 


Fact: Adopting common standards means bringing 


Fact: Most states committed to the Common Core State 
Standards as part of the Race to the Top grant application. 
In return, they were supposed to be given evidence of © 
international benchmarking for these standards. However, 
they have not been given the names of these countries 

or crosswalks showing comparisons of standards at each 


all states’ standards down to a mediocre common 
denominator. This means that states with high standards 
are actually taking a step backwards by adopting the 
Common Core. Common Core addresses remediation at 
the college level by demanding college credit for college- 
level remedial courses, rather than preparing high school 


level. 
grade level students for authentic college-level work. as 
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boards of education, governors, and commissioners of 
education. In addition, plans are already being made to 
eliminate local school boards in favor of regional school 
boards controlled by the federal government. The federal 
government will monitor what states do through its 
waiver-granting process and the Common Core-based 
assessments developed by the federally-funded assessment 
consortia. No mechanism exists for revising Common 


Core’s standards. = 
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G. What are the chief deficiencies of Common Core’s standards? 


The standards are not internationally benchmarked. 


The standards are not research-based. 
The standards are not rigorous. 


They omit high school mathematics standards leading to STEM careers, stress writing over reading, reduce 
literary study in grades 6-12, use an unproven approach to teaching Euclidean geometry, defer completion of 
Algebra I to grade 9 or 10, are developmentally inappropriate in the primary grades, and use the high school 


English class for informational reading instruction. 


nnn ss mn os a 
t: The standards de emphasize t ) | 
ans Over 50% of the reading standards i 

the English language arts at each grade level is for 


informational or nonfiction reading. 
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About the Standards 


About this Site 








Gtandaras |t is hosted and maintained by theG@ounaleP 
‘Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and the National 
(Governors Association Center for Best Practices (GAY 


Center). It provides parents, educators, policymakers, 






journalists, and others easy access to the actual standards, 
as well as supporting information and resources. 





About the Common Core State Standards 


The Common Core is a set of high-quality academic standards in mathematics and English language 
arts/literacy (ELA). These learning goals outline what a student should know and be able to do at the 
end of each grade. The standards were created to ensure that all students graduate from high school 
with the skills and knowledge necessary to succeed in college, career, and life, regardless of where 
they live. Forty-three states, the District of Columbia, four territories, and the Department of Defense 
Education Activity (DoDEA) have voluntarily adopted and are moving forward with the Common 
Core. 


For years, the academic progress of our nation’s students has been stagnant, and we have lost ground - 
to our international peers. Particularly in subjects such as math, college remediation rates have been 
high. One root cause has been an uneven patchwork of academic standards that vary from state to 
state and do not agree on what students should know and be able to do at each grade level. 


Recognizing the value and need for consistent learning goals 
across States, in 2009 the state school chiefs and governors that 
comprise CCSSO and the NGA Center coordinated a state-led 
effort to develop the Common Core State Standards. Designed 
through collaboration among teachers, school chiefs, 
administrators, and other experts, the standards provide a clear 
and consistent framework for educators. 





The Common Core is informed by the highest, most effective 
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About the Standards | Common Core State Standards Initiative http://www.corestandards.org/about-the-standards/ 
standards from states across the United States and countries around the world. The standards define 
the knowledge and skills students should gain throughout their K-12 education in order to graduate 
high school prepared to succeed in entry-level careers, introductory academic college courses, and 


workforce training programs. 


The standards are: 
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) 
2) Clear, understandable, and consistent 
3) Aligned with college and career expectations 
) 
) 
) 


be 


4) Based on rigorous content and application of knowledge through higher-order thinking skills 


5) Built upon the strengths and lessons of current state standards 


(TERMED bY GTHENtSp Performing COURTS in order to prepare all students for success in our 


global economy and society 


ON 





z D POV U.S. Department of Education 
4 


PRESS RELEASES . 
President Obama, U.S. Secretary of Education Duncan 


Announce National Competition to Advance School Reform 
ARCHIVED INFORMATION 


en Espafiol 
: : Contact: Justin Hamilton, 
Deputy Press Secretary 
(202) 401-1576 or 


press@ed.gov 


= The centerpiece of the Obama administration's education reform efforts is the 
$4.35 billion Race to the Top Fund, a national competition which will highlight and 
replicate effective education reform strategies in four significant areas: 


'S for success in college and the workplace; 


* Recruiting, developing, rewarding, and retaining effective teachers and 
principals; 

¢ Building data systems that measure student success and inform teachers 
and principals how they can improve their practices; and 

° Turning around our lowest-performing schools. 


"The $4.35 billion Race to the Top program that we are unveiling today is a 
challenge to states and district: reward excellence 
and dramatically improve our n 

Duncan said at the event. 
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http://www2.ed.gov/news/pressreleases/2009/07/07242009.html 
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ACCELERATING COLLEGE AND 


Gi Achieve 


CAREER READINESS IN STATES 





Standards and Assessments 


Race to the Top (RTTT) provides states with an historic opportunity to accelerate their efforts to graduate all 
high school students prepared for college and careers 





5 opting common coliege- 


and career-ready standards and assessments is not enough to advance bold reform and win RTTT funding, 


though. States should seize the opportunity RTTT provide 


Adopting Common College- and Career-Ready Standards 


State standards used to reflect a consensus among subject matter experts about what would be desirable or 
important for young people to learn. They did not take into account what postsecondary institutions, training 
programs, and employers expected of high school graduates. As a result, too many students across the 
country met state standards, passed state tests and completed state-required courses only to be placed into 
remedial courses once they enrolled in college or found they were unqualified for training programs and 
skilled employment in the modern workplace. They may have been proficient, but they were obviously not 
prepared. 


Over the last several years, 23 states have worked to address this problem by aligning their high school 
standards with the real-world expectations of employers and postsecondary faculty. The proposed RTTT State 
Reform Conditions criteria for standards and assessments ask all 50 states to adopt common 

(see Table 1). Common standards, anchored in what it 
takes for students to be ready for college and careers, will provide a dramatic boost to school improvement 


efforts across the country, and they should form the foundation of all RTTT efforts. 
Both college-and-career-ready and internationally benchmarked were mentioned side by side in this Achieve September 3, 2009 promotion. The 


"benchmarked" promise vanished from the Common Core State Standards Initiative on March 23,2010 (seven months later). College-and-career- 


Common Core Nou Standards I itiative., Forty-ejeht states are participating in the landmark Common Core 
fate Standards Initiative led by't é National Governors Association and Council of Chief State School Officers, 

_ in partnership with Achieve, ACT and the College Board. The end-of-high-school standards are being vetted by 
states and revised this fall, and the K-12 standards will be completed over the winter.’ 


By collaborating across state lines to adopt common standards, states will finally be able to compare “apples 
to apples” when looking at achievement and attainment results. Because algebra will finally be algebra, no 
matter the state, states will be able to build better assessments and leverage a range of other high-quality 


This guide is one of a series of papers Achieve has prepared to help states maximize the opportunities presented 
through the Race to the Top Fund (RTTT). In accompanying papers, Achieve addresses recommendations for leveraging 
P-20 longitudinal data systems, turning around low performing schools, and improving teacher effectiveness. Taken 


together, these papers offer advice to help state leaders develop comprehensive RTTT reform strategies firmly 
anchored in the goal of college and career readiness for all students. The full set of RTTT papers is available at 
http://www.achieve.org/RacetotheTop. 
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tools designed to help educators and students succeed. Teacher standards for preparation and performance, 
curriculum tools and student supports, and professional development strategies all can be based on the same 
foundation of evidence-based, internationally-benchmarked expectations. 


For these reasons and more, Achieve urges states to work closely with each other and the national partners to 
adopt the Common State Standards. 


Building Support for Common Standards. Adopting new standards is never easy, so states should reach out to 
stakeholders now to get them engaged in the process. In particular, states should involve classroom 
educators, principals, administrators, students, parents, civic and business leaders, and other key stakeholders 
in reviewing the common standards, identifying alignment (and gaps) with current expectations, and building 
support for adoption. In addition, engagement and collaboration with higher education leaders and faculty is 
essential in order for states to ensure that the college- and career-ready standards will have credibility with 
the postsecondary community. 
























Table 1: Race to the Top Draft Criteria: College- and Career-Ready Standards and Assessments 


Reform Conditions Criteria: A state’s past progress in creating conditions for reform 

#1; Developing and adopting common standards: 

= For Phase 1 applications: The state is participating in a consortium with a significant number of states that is working 
toward jointly developing and adopting, by June 2010, a common set of K-12 standards that are internationally 
benchmarked and that build toward college and career readiness by the time of high school graduation. 

For Phase 2 applications: The state has adopted, as part of a multi-state consortium with a significant number of states, a 
common set of K-12 standards that are internationally benchmarked and that build toward college and career readiness by 
the time of high school graduation. 

#2: Developing and implementing common, high-quality assessments: 

= The state is participating in a consortium with a significant number of states that is working toward jointly developing and 
implementing common, high-quality assessments aligned with the consortium’s common set of K-12 standards that are 
internationally benchmarked and that build toward college and career readiness by the time of high school graduation. 





Reform Plan Criteria: A state’s plans for future efforts to advance reform 

#3: Supporting the transition to enhanced standards and high-quality assessments: 

= The state, in collaboration with its participating districts, has a high-quality plan for supporting a statewide transition to 
and implementation of internationally-benchmarked K-12 standards that build toward college and career readiness by the 
time of high school graduation and high-quality assessments tied to these standards. State or district activities might 
include: aligning high school exit criteria and college entrance requirements with the new assessments; developing, 
disseminating, and implementing curricular frameworks and materials, formative and interim assessments, and 
professional development materials; and engaging in other strategies that translate the standards and information from 
assessments into classroom practice. 


The criteria above reflect the draft guidance issued by the U.S. Department of Education in July 2009. As of September 2009, they had 
collected public comments but had not yet released final guidance. Final guidance will be available at: http://www.ed.gov/recovery. 





Building Aligned Assessments Anchored in College and Career Readiness 


RTTT offers states an exciting opportunity to work together to build common assessments aligned to common, 
college- and career-ready standards. The potential benefits of common assessments are significant: higher 
quality measures, cost savings for states, opportunities for innovation, and, of course, the ability to compare 
results across state lines. 


Accelerating College and Career Readiness in States: Standards and Assessments 12 
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June 2014 Bey Immediate Release 
hs Contact: Kathleen Hart (EEC) 617-988-7819 


Massachusetts’ Three Education Commissioners Endorse Birth- 
to-Grade Three Strategies for College and Career Success 


WORCESTER - Massachusetts' top education officials today spoke to educators, parents, business leaders, and 
community partners from across the Commonwealth at a statewide conference to emphasize the importance of 
preparing even the youngest children for eventual success in college and careers. 


ii 
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Thomas Weber, Commissioner of Early Education and Care; Mitchell Chester, Commissioner of Elementary and 
Secondary Education; and Richard M. Freeland, Commissioner of Higher Education addressed 250 attendees at the 
Birth through Grade 3 Policy Forum: Developing Strategic Pathways to College and Career Success held today at 
the DCU Center in Worcester. The conference was designed to explore the ways in which policy makers, educators, 
parents and a range of other stakeholders can work together to best equip children, in their earliest developmental 
years, with the experiences and environments they need to build strong foundations for learning in school and 
beyond. The Commissioners delivered a unified message on the importance of building a healthy and strong 
foundation for learning starting at birth so that all children will be on the pathway to lifelong success. 


"The first five years of a child's life present us with an unprecedented opportunity to impact their development and 
learning trajectories and set them on a path of success," said Early Education and Care Commissioner Thomas L. 
Weber. "A seamless education system that begins at birth and links across all sectors is necessary to ensuring that 
our children achieve at high levels and succeed throughout their education and careers.” 


"Too few students in Massachusetts are ready for grade-level work by the end of third grade," said Elementary and 
Secondary Education Commissioner Mitchell Chester. "I am glad to be part of this collaboration that will help build 
stronger foundations for children." 


“Across all three of our education agencies, we are focused on building brainpower," said Richard M. Freeland, 
Commissioner of Higher Education. "Too many of our students wind up in remedial courses, which greatly reduces 
their chance of ever earning a college degree. I am pleased to join my colleagues in supporting new strategies to give 
younger children tools they need to be successful later in life." 


In June 2013, the National Governors Association (NGA) Center for Best Practices, a research and development 
entity that supports governors and the development of solutions to public policy issues, announced that 
Massachusetts and five other states (Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Nevada, and Pennsylvania) had been selected to 
participate in a national policy academy to improve learning outcomes for children from birth through grade 3. With 
the generous support from the NGA, including a grant of $25,000 plus technical assistance from national experts, 
Massachusetts is developing a comprehensive birth through grade 3 policy agenda that reflects a growing body of 
research about the critical importance of the earliest years of a child's life and builds on successful initiatives that are 
being implemented across the state, such as the Race to the Top Early Learning Challenge and K12 Plans. 


The foundation of the Birth to Three agenda is the identification of the essential "competencies" or skills that all 
children should demonstrate in order to be well prepared for college and careers in the 21st century. For example, 

. Massachusetts will build upon successful early literacy programs with the goal of preventing achievement and 
developmental gaps from forming before children reach school age. The competencies will also serve as building 
blocks for the knowledge and skills included in the new Massachusetts Definition of College and Career Readiness 
adopted by the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education and the Board of Higher Education during the spring 
of 2013. Additionally, the new agenda will include strategies to enhance early learning standards, develop a birth 
through grade 3 assessment system, improve educator effectiveness, and provide comprehensive support to children 
and families. 
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U.S. Secretary of Education Arne Duncan and Secretary of Health and Human Services Related Resources 
Kathleen Sebelius announced today that six additional states—Georgia, Kentucky, 


Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Vermont—will receive a total of $280 million in ot one 

grant awards from the 2013 Race to the Top-Early Learning Challenge (RTT-ELC) fund to 

improve access to high-quality early learning and development programs throughout their Aiitestioneai edocs 

states. These six states join the 14 existing state grantees who secured funding in the first inews/av/audo 
/2013/12192013.mp3) 


two rounds, which began in 2011. 


Under this Administration, RTT-ELC has awarded over $1billion to provide a strong start for 

our nation's youngest children and to put them on the path to a bright future. RTT-ELC is a key part of the Obama 
Administration's comprehensive early learning agenda in combination with President Obama's Preschool for All 
proposal. RTT-ELC supports states in their systemic efforts to align, coordinate, and improve the quality of existing 
early learning and development programs across multiple funding streams that support children from birth through 
age five. 


"By investing in high-quality early learning through programs like Race to the Top-Early learning Challenge, we are 
able to close achievement gaps, provide life-transforming opportunities for children, and strengthen and build a 
thriving middle class," said U.S. Secretary of Education Arne Duncan. "Thanks to the leadership of governors, state 
officials, and education advocates, these states have created plans to develop high-quality early learning systems 
that improve the quality of learning to provide our youngest citizens with the strong foundation they need for success 
in school and beyond. This investment is a down payment to support and implement high-quality early learning 
programs across the country. There is still a lot more work for us to do.” 


"This administration is committed to ensuring all children have a chance to succeed," said Kathleen Sebelius, 
Secretary of the Department of Health and Human Services. "An investment in our children is an investment in our 
nation's future." 


States may use RTT-ELC funds for such activities as: 


e Establishing culturally, linguistically, and developmentally appropriate early learning and development standards 
across all the essential domains of school readiness for children from birth to kindergarten entry. 

© Ensuring that quality program standards are applied to all early learning programs in the state. 

© Building and improving state Tiered Quality Rating and Improvement Systems designed to inform parents about 
the quality of early learning programs and drive improvements to the quality of those programs. 

e Promoting health and family engagement strategies. 


These elements are critical components that states must address in a comprehensive way so that investments in 


‘preschool, child care and other early learning and development programs fit together in a way that improves the 


overall quality of services and enables parents and providers to make informed decisions about the care provided to 
their children. 


The RTT-ELC program is jointly administered by The U.S. Department of Education and U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, and the two agencies are continuing to work closely together on new initiatives to expand and 
improve services for children from birth through age 5. Through the RTT-ELC, states created proposals to improve 
early learning by coordinating existing programs, evaluating and rating program quality and increasing access to 
high-quality programs, particularly for children with high needs including those from low-income families, children 
with disabilities and English learners. In the first year, the Departments received 37 applications and nine states 
were awarded grants: California, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island 
and Washington. In 2012, five additional highest-rated states were awarded grants: Colorado, Illinois, New Mexico, 
Oregon and Wisconsin. 


In addition to funding RTT-ELC to support early learning, the President's 2014 budget request calls for a historic new 
investment—$75 billion, in fully offset mandatory funds, over a 10-year period—in preschool education that supports 
universal access for all four-year olds from low-income and moderate-income families through a partnership with the 
states, The proposal also calls for Early Head Start-child care partnerships and an expansion of Home Visiting. 
President Obama understands that the stubborn opportunity gap that confronts far too many American children and 
limits their life chances, often begins before they even enter kindergarten. The Administration's investment in 
coordinated state early learning systems and the President's plans to increase access to high-quality early learning 


http: (WWWied BOV/news/press-releases/ six-States-awarded-race-top-ea... 
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Race to the Top 


Early Learning Challenge 


Race to the Top—Early Learning Challenge 
(RTI-ELC) discretionary grant program supports 
statesin building statewide systemsthat raise the 
quality of Early Learning and Development Programs 
and increase accessto high-quality programsfor 
children with high needs, so that all children enter 
kindergarten ready to succeed. 





The RTI-ELC discretionary grant program is administered jointly by the U.S. Departments of 
Education and Health and Human Services. It is organized around [ve key areas that represent the foundation of an 
effective early learning and development reform agenda: 


A 


A 





Successful State Systems built on broad-based stakeholder participation and effective 
governance structures. 


High-Quality Accountable Programs based on a common set of standards aligning Head 
Start, CCDF, IDEA, Title | of the ESEA, state-funded preschools, and similar programs to create 
a uniLed statewide system of early learning and development. 


Promoting Early Learning and Development Outcomes for Children through the 
implementation of common statewide standards for young children, comprehensive 
assessments aligned to those standards across a range of domains, and clear guidelines for 
improving the quality of programs and services that promote health and engage families in the 
care and education of young children. 


A Great Early Childhood Education Workforce that is supported through professional 
development, career advancement opportunities, differentiated compensation, and incentives to 
improve knowledge, skills, and abilities to promote the learning and development of young children. 


Measuring Outcomes and Progress through the collection, organization, and understanding 
of evidence of young children’s progress across a range of domains, as well as implementing 
comprehensive data systems and using data to improve instruction, practices, services, and policies. 


RTI-ELC grantees have proposed ambitious plansand targetsto improve 


program quality and outcomes for young children and to increase the number of high-need 
children who are attending high-quality early learning and development programs. Grantees will be measured on their 
progress on the following performance metrics: 


TQRIS; and 





[| Increasing the number and percentage of early learning and development programs participating in state’s tiered 
quality rating and improvement system (TQRIS); 


[] Increasing the number and percentage of early learning and development programs in the top tiers of the state’s 


[| Increasing the number and percentage of high-need children in the early learning and development programs that 


are in the top tiers of the state’s TQRIS. 


In addition, those grantees that identied these focused investment areas as part of their state plan will be measured on 


their progress toward: 





[| Leveraging resources to meet health promotion targets; 


[| Increasing the number of early childhood educators receiving credentials from postsecondary institutions and 
professional development providers with programs that are aligned to the state’s Workforce Knowledge and 
Competency Framework; and 


[" Increasing the number and percentage of early childhood educators who are progressing to higher levels of 


credentials that align with the state’s Workforce Knowledge and Competency Framework. 


Leam more at http://ed.gov/programs/racetothetop-earlyleamingchallenge 
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; given during public comment. 


The numbers did add up. 
Grantee Sates 
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California $75,000,000 


















| ‘Thirty-cve statesplusthe District of Columbia Delaware $49,878,774 
and Puerto Rico applied forthe 2011 round of Maryland $49,999,143 
RTI-ELC grants, and 16 statesplusthe District of Massachusetts $50,000,000 
Columbia applied forthe 2013 round of grants. Minnesota $44,858,313 


Since 2011, more than $1 billion hasbeen 


North Carolina $69,991,121 
| awarded for projectsin 20 states. 


Ohio $69,993,362 
Rhode Isand $50,000,000 


Washington $60,000,000 
Round 2 — 2012 


Colorado $44,888,832 
Illinois $52,498,043 
New Mexico $37,500,000 


| elc a’ 


° Oregon $30,763,353 
The Early Learning Challenge Technical Assistance Wisconsin $34,052,084 
Program (ELC TA) was established to support the RTT- 
ELC grantees in the successful implementation of their 
RTT-ELC projects. The ELC TA program also supports Georgia $51,739,896 


non-grantees as they implement early learning reforms 
in their states. The ELC TA program provides and 
facilitates responsive, timely, and high-quality technical 
assistance through an action-oriented partnership 
among the RTT-ELC program of{ce and other federal 
program ofices, the ELC TA program staff (including the 
State Support Team experts), and more than 40 early 
learning technical assistance organizations. 


Kentucky $44,348,482 
Michigan $51,737,456 
New Jersey $44,286,728 
Pennsylvania $51,734,519 
Vermont $36,931,076 








Learn more at http://ed .gov/programs/racetothetop-earlyleamingchallenge 
NOTE: If you say something wrong... you have some time to submit a public correction if warranted. 
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As Introduced 


130th General Assembly 
Regular Session 
2013-2014 


H. B. No. 237 


Representative Thompson 


Cosponsors: Representatives Becker, Hood, Lynch, Young, Adams, J., Wachtmann, Maag, 


Boose, Roegner, Beck, Retherford, Perales, Sprague 





A BILL 


To enact section 3301.078 of the Revised Code with respect to the Common Core Initiative academic standards and the 
distribution of student information. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF OHIO: 


Section 1. That section 3301.078 of the Revised Code be enacted to read as follows: 


Sec. 3301.078. (A) Notwithstanding any other provision of law to the contrary, the state board of Fae shall not adopt, and 
the department of education shall not implement, the academic content standards for English language arts a atics devel 

















the common core Standards oe a shall — state board —— orien aera sama feadiness oe college and careers 





3301.0710 and 3301. 0712 ofthe Revised Code. ; 





Any actions taken to adopt or implement the common core state standards as of the effective date of this section are void. 





B)(1) Th f ion i hority for ir i rds for the state's public schools and 
shall adopt academic content standards of its own choosing. No official of this state, whether appointed or elected, shall join on behalf of the 
state or a state agency any consortium, association, or other entity when such membership would require the state to cede any measure of 
control over education, including academic content standards and assessments of such standards. 


(2) The state board shall provide public notice of any proposed adoption or revision of academic content standards on the 
































department of education's web site, The state board shall request comments on the proposed changes from the general public, i 
parents, teachers, experts on academic content standards, representatives of political, educational, and faith-based organizations, and 
nonpartisan policy institutes. 

The state board shall not adopt or revise any statewide academic content standards until the state board holds a public hearing in 
each congressional district in . Th rd sh ice of e ing on the department's web site and in a newspaper of 





general circulation in the respective congressional district 


(C) No school district or school shall be required to use any statewide academic standards adopted by the state board under section 
3301.079 of the Revised Code as a condition for approval to operate or for receiving state funds. 


(D) Notwithstanding sections 3301.0714 and 3301.94 of the Revised Code, the superintendent of public instruction, the state 
board, the department, or any other state entity that deals with education shall not do any of the following: 


(1) Expend any funds on construction, enhancement, or expansion of any statewide longitudinal data system designed to track 
students, or compile personally identifiable student information, beyond what is necessary for basic administrative needs, for academic 
evaluation of programs and student progress, or for compliance with division (D)(5) of this section; 


(2) Share any personally identifiable information of students or teachers with any entity outside the state, except as provided in 
division (D)(5) of this section. The prohibition of division (D)(2) of this section does not apply to virtual, online, or hard drive file storage 
hosted by third parties outside of the state. 












































(3) Share any personally identifiable information of students or teachers with entity that inten: use that information to 
develop commercial products or services or that intends to transfer the information to any other entity for use in developing commercial 
products or services; 


(4) Share any personally identifiable information of students or teachers with any entity within the state, unless that entity is an 
educational agency or an institution which the state expressly prohibits, in writing, the agency or institution from the following: 


mmercial products or services or transferring the information to any other entity to develop 




















a) Using the informati 
commercial products or services; 








(b) Using the transfer of information for economic or workforce development planning. 





(5) Share any personally identifiable information of students or teachers with the United States department of education, unless all 
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of the following apply: 
(a) The sharing of information is required as a condition of receiving a federal education grant. 
(b) The United States department of education agrees, in writing, to all of the following: 
(i) To use the information only to evaluate the program or programs funded by the grant; 


(ii) That the information will not be.used for any research beyond that related to the evaluation of the program or programs funded 
by the grant, unless the teacher or parent or quardian of any student whose information will be used for the research affirmatively consents to 


















































that use in writing; 

(iil) That it will not share the information with any other governmental or private entity, unless the teacher or parent or guardian of 
any student whose information will be shared affirmatively consents to that sharing in writing; 

iv) Th will a information upon completion of the evaluation of the program or programs funded by the grant, 

(c) The grant or program for which the information is required is authori i Te I rule ler 5 
U.S.C. 500 et seq. 
sabsardi dandeast ‘erormation re oie antexchiers ina m waviint nr eT with division (D)(5) of this section, the grant 
recipient shall provide the teacher or parent or guardian of any student whose information is required with notification that includes all of the 
following: 





(1) That the grant recipient has been required to turn over the teacher's or student's information to the United States department of 


(2) That neither the grant recipient nor any other entity or official within the state will have control of the use or further sharing of 
that information; 

(3) The contact information, including telephone number and electronic mail address, of the United States department of education 
official seeking the information. 











Piease send questions and.comments to the Webmaster. 
© 2014 Legislative Information-Systems | Disclaimer 


IN 2014 OHIO WAS GRAPPLING WITH EDUCATION REFORM. 
THIS BILL GAVE ME HOPE FOR A CHANGE IN DIRECTION 
TOWARD SOMETHING LESS PUNITAVE AND CONTROLLING. 


IN 2021, THE THOMAS B. FORDHAM INSTITUTE, A PRIVATE 
ENTITY, APPEARS TO ACCREDIT/SPONSOR SOME OF OHIO'S 
CHARTER SCHOOLS. 


THOMAS B. FORDHAM IS, AND HAS BEEN, A MAJOR PURVEYOR 
OF COMMON CORE BASED EDUCATION REFORM. 
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Untitled 


--Arne Duncan, Secretary of Education and 
"I do not agree." ‘e are 


-Scott Andrade, Spouse of teacher and father of children 


VU re » 





= = chee A epee ye =o dtiekeraosne eooett Wal 
is, we need common education data standards. The Common Education Data Standards (CEDS) project 
is a national collaborative effort to develop voluntary, common data standards for a key set of 
education data elements to streamline the exchange, comparison, and understandi ng of data 
within and across P-20W institutions and sectors. , 
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. about _ Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secc n ) 
t NATIONAL mm ut | | 
HES sucns cytes, | inp , | 


What is ED Facts? high 


on, 
: : ‘next, 
EDFacts is a U. S. Department of Education (ED) initiative to collect, analyze, report on s 


and promote the use of high-quality, kindergarten through grade 12 (K-12) 
performance data for use in education planning, policymaking, and management and 
budget decisionmaking to improve outcomes for students. EDFacts centralizes data 
provided by state education agencies, local education agencies and schools, and 
provides users with the ability to easily analyze and report on submitted data. This 
initiative has reduced the reporting burden for state and local data producers, and has 
streamlined data collection, analysis and reporting functions at the federal, state and 
local levels. for 






e intended maar 9:14 2M 
| From 3 definitions of “initiative 
| the first one is: 1 
» embark on bold new ventures, 
To encourage increased data usage, ED Facts data analysis and reportin cipal 
licensed users to access, analyze and report on education data in the ED 





What are the EDFacts data analysis and reporting tools? 
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data sources. Two kinds of reporting options are currently available: preg. iiative pene 
and user-defined or ad hoc reports. State education agencies currently hgje Se 
preformatted reports for data they provide to the Department. Departme tendiness to emzark ott hold 
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BH alta dpi 
another standard being developed from scratch? 


How are EDFacts data collected? 


States and school districts submit data to EDFacts using one of the follo 
vehicles: 


* The EDEN Submission System (ESS) collects a core set of key, K-12 performance 
data from state education agencies annually. 

* An online survey of local education agencies (LEAs) collects data from the Civil 
Rights Data Collection (CRDC) 

* The EDFacts Metadata and Process System (EMAPS) is a tool that collects 
supplementary metadata and information from state education agencies as needed. 


* 


NOTE: Pages 23 - 26 were submitted for membership consideration at the same School Committee 


meeting as pages 6 - 21. The following speech will lead you through the pamphlet. 





At this meeting I learned: 
-Do not quote the Constitution, it eats up time and no one cares. 
-You will probably need water at the podium. 


-The Salem Public School Committee graciously allowed me to speak beyond three minutes (although you 





really should try and keep all comments under three minutes if you plan on speaking multiple times). 


-Public Speaker's speak at the pleasure of the Chair. 





It took several years to learn how to condense 
raw frustration into three minute segments. 


ee a a a a 


Four more suggested considerations: 
-Make sure you are complaining to the right public body. 
-Do not address an email until you have completed it's content. 


-Take out all personal references/attacks. Focus on policy, never personality. 


-Edit and re-edit. 


Early childhood educators did not create the Common Core Standards. 
They were created by professors, politicians and businessmen. 


Common Core is unconstitutional according to the 10th Ammendment 
which states: 


“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 


The constitution makes no mention of education therefore it is a State 
responsibility. 


In my opinion, Common Core violates the intention of United States code of 
Federal regulations 1232a which states: 


“No provision of any applicable program shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, supervision, or control over 
the curriculum, program of instruction, administration, or personnel 
of any educational institution, school, or school system. 


The language game being played by the Federal Government and The 
Massachusetts Department of Education is criminal. 


Page one of my handout is culled from two sources. The Federal 
Department of Education’s website clearly states “The Department does 
not develop or implement testing to measure whether states are meeting 
their education standards.” PARCC was established in 2010 with a $186 
million federal grant that funds the development of the assessments. | 
guess if you fund it...technically, you’re not developing it. | guess if you 
invite states to take part in a competition where they have to embrace a 
common set of standards and implement a variety of other suggestions/ 
recommendations... you are not technically implementing them. 


Is that really the game we want to play with educating our children? 


A duplicate copy of this speech will be attached to the end of this collection 
(additional PULL-OUT SHIS). They will help guide you through pages 6 to 21. 


greenish hue 
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The PARCC Consortium, originally consisting of 26 states is down to 15 on 
it’s published website. Of those 15, more are now publicly stating they will 
drop out and | believe at least four have chosen not to participate in the 
2014-2015 year tests. | have heard the current count at only nine states still 
participating. 


A New Mexico court has placed Pearson’s contract with PARCC on hold 
while it looks into allegations of unfair contracting processes. | will not even 
get into Pearson today. 


Massachusetts is consistently one of, if not number one, the top performing 
states in the country year after year. Why are we lowering our standards? 


The Federal Race to the Top program specified states were to adopt 
“internationally benchmarked” standards in order to qualify for a cash 
reward from U.S. Secretary of Education Arne Duncan. The Press release 
was titled “President Obama, U.S. Secretary of Education Duncan 
announce national competition to advance school reform”. | have enclosed 
a portion of that release in your packets. 


How can we now be aligning PARCC tests to a “Common Core” set of 
Standard that have not been “internationally benchmarked? The official 
Common Core website states simply that the Common Core Standards 
were informed internationally. | will say that again...informed, not 
benchmarked. | have enclosed a copy of that document as well. 


Jason Zimba, a lead writer of the Standards stated about the standards: 


“| think it’s a fair critique that it’s a minimal definition of college readiness... but 
not for the colleges most parents aspire to... Not only not for STEM, it’s also not 
for selective colleges. 


| ask again...why are we lowering our standards? 
The PARCC test promises valuable feedback to inform teachers, principals 


and administrators of any and all areas that need improvement. | say to 
you...teachers already do that. 
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What teachers and students need are able bodies in their classroom. 
PARCC does not provide these bodies. PARCC sucks funds from already 
cash strapped towns and cities across the consortium. That is why PARCC 
is failing. It does nothing to help solve a schools problems. If the PARCC 
results come back stating 6 readers are dangerously low...who is going to 
be there to pick them up? We need Math Specialists and Reading 
Specialists to support the teachers in the classrooms. 


Our schools run out of paper at the end of the year. Our schools have 
children whose parents are in jail. Our schools have students with no 
educational support once they leave the class at the end of a school day. 
Our schools have parents who swear at Crossing guards. Our schools 
have medicated students coming to school without having taken their 
medication. How can you tie teacher performance evaluations to these test 
scores? 


By allowing PARCC to be implemented in Salem you are saying that these 
things don’t matter, our priority is data. 


Data does not put food in a hungry child’s mouth or a safe roof over a 
homeless child’s head. PARCC assessments are not the answer, they just 
add another layer of talking heads over the others. 


What School Committees across this state need to do is stop taking orders 
from our current “leadership”, and | use the term very loosely, in the 
Department of Education. Instead of blaming teachers start helping them. 


Thomas Weber, Mitchell Chester, and Richard M. Freeland, our three 
Massachusetts comissioners recently endorsed “A seamless education 
system that begins at birth and links across all sectors is necessary to 
ensuring that our children achieve at high levels and succeed throughout 
their education and careers”. | have included the press release in your 
packets. If you flip that sheet over you will see an accompanying press 
release from the Federal DOE that came out half a year prior. It explains 
how this system will work in tandem with the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. There is one other sheet in there as well about the 
Race to the Top Early Learning Challenge. Line them all up next to each 
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other and find the information that doesn’t sync up. It’s like one of those 
games on a kids menu onlly...it’s not a game. 


Please tell me how many data repositories will hold my child’s birth through 
whenever information. | would like you to tell me who has access to my 
child’s information. Can you tell me what “supplementary metadata and 
information from state education agencies” is? What role does Pearson 
play in Data storage? | found an app online today and | was going to talk 
about it...but | also received this about an hour ago and | am willing to bet 
none of you have seen it. 


And | am willing to bet that is because none of our three Massachusetts 
Department of Education officials ever wanted you to see it. | hold in my 
hands who our data is actually being sent to. Please tell me why the 
Massachusetts Association of School Committees had to submit a freedom 
of information request to find out who student information is being licensed 
to? 
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CHAPTER 05 


HERE WE EXAMINE THE TWO YEAR TEST DRIVE OF A PROGRAM MANY 
MUNICIPALITIES ACROSS THE UNITED STATES HAD PREVIOUSLY AGREED 
TO FULLY IMPLEMENT (2010) INORDER TO RECIEVE FEDERAL MONEY. 


TIPS FOR GENERAL REFERENCE: 


-TAKE THE TIME TO OUTLINE YOUR THOUGHTS AND SPEAK WITH PURPOSE 
FOR THREE MINUTES OR LESS. 


-YOUR TOWNICITY ARCHIVES ALL COMMITTEE MEETING AGENDAS AND 
MINUTES ON PAPER. KNOW THE WEBSITE, YOU MAY FIND VIDEO. 


-LEARN HOW TO NAVIGATE YOUR STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT'S 
WEBSITE AS WELL. IN 2021, MOST STATE LEVEL AUTHORITIES ARCHIVE 
VIDEO RECORDINGS OF THEIR MEETINGS. 

-SOME ISSUES YOU MAY ENCOUNTER ARE STATE/FEDERALLY MANDATED. 


-TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS CAN DO A LOT UNILATERALLY. IF THEY CHOOSE. 


NOTE: The following pages were submitted to the Salem Public School Committee shortly 
after the Chapter 04 handout. Start local. Learn the room and it's rules for participation. 





I misplaced the public comment portion of this submission. 


COMMON CORE 1S 
NOT INEVITABLE 


Imost One Half of Americans Haven’t Heard of Common Core 


Filed in Common Core State Standards by Shane Vander Hart on June 19, 2014 e 0 Comments 
_ * Wasnecywat Street Journal released a poll that shows almost one-half of Americans have not 
h 


eard of the Common Core State Standards. The poll was conducted between June 11-15 of 1000 adults. The margin of error is 3.1% 


Breaking News: R.I. House of Representatives Passes 3-Year Ban on 
High-Stakes Graduation Test 


By dianeravitch 
June 20, 2014 // 


Ina big victory for the Providence Student Union, the Rhode Island House of Representatives overwhelmingly passed a three-year 


moratorium on the use of a high-stakes graduation test. The vote was 63-3. A similar bill was passed earlier by the State Senate. The legislation 
now goes to Governor Lincoln Chafee. 






Mississi 









i Gov. Phil Bryant: Common Core Is a Failed Proaram 


Filed in Common Core State Standards, Education at State Level by Shane Vander Hart on June 20, 2014 e 0 Comments 
Louisiana Gov. Bobby Jindal may have got the ball rolling with Republican governors. 


! ccording to The Clarion Ledger, Mississippi Governor Phil Bryant is expressing dissatisfaction with the Common Core State Standards 
in his state. Watch their interview with Governor Bryant below. 







Louisiana Gov. Jindal Drops PARCC and Common Core 


Filed in Common Core State Standards, Education at State Level by Shane Vander Hart on June 18, 2014 « 1 Comment 









Louisiana Governor Bobby Jindal just announced that the state is withdrawing from PARCC and charged the Louisiana Board of 
Elementary and Secondary with writing new Louisiana standards. 





September 15, 2013 — Bil] Fitzgerald 
pearson: PARCC, Smarter Balanced, and the Money Exchange 
On January 31, 2012, Pearson announced a contract from smarter Balanced and PARCC to develop a 
“Technology Readiness Tool": - 
The SMARTER Balanced Assessment Consortium and the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness 


Pearson to 
fe ‘college and Careers (PARCC) today announced they have awarded a contract to 
nevelee sonar Technology Readiness Tool to support states as they transition to next-generation 


assessments. 
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According to Pearson's press release, this tool] is open source: 


This new open source tool, with the assistance of the State Educational Techoa) cay. 
Directors Association (SETDA), will support state education agencies as they work with local 
education agencies to evaluate and determine needed technology and infrastructure vegrades for 
the new online assessments to be launched by the two consortia in the 2014-15 school year. 


And, this contract was paid for out of Race to the Top money initially awarded to Smarter 
Balanced and PARCC: 


SMARTER Balanced and PARCC both received grants from the federal Race to the Top Assessment 
Program to work with states to create next-generation. comprehensive assessment systems. The 
development of the Technology Readiness Tool is one component of their initiatives to establish 
infrastructure and content for common online assessments. Intended to Taunch in spring 2012, 
the tool will be developed using open source technology, allowing the consortia free access to 
the source code. 


If I understand this correctly, the consortia paid Pearson to develop a diagnostic tool using 
open source code so that the consortia could have access to the source code that they were 
paying Pearson to develop? 


As the dust settles, it looks like Smarter Balanced and PARCC - two consortia who won grants ‘to 
develop tests aligned to the Common Core - handed over federal funds to Pearson - who is also 
developing assessments and services aligned to the Common Core. This is what corporate welfare 
looks like. 





Where We are on the 
2-Year PARCC “Test Drive” 








Next year (2014-15) in Year 2 of the tryout, districts in Massachusetts will have the choice to administer either 
PARCC or MCAS (with the exception that all high school students through at least the class of 2018 must 
continue to pass the grade 10 / high school MCAS tests in ELA, Mathematics, and Science and 
Technology/Engineering to satisfy the state graduation requirement). 








masslivi 


Education Secretary Matthéw Malone says state is 
“not sold” on PARCC assessment tests to replace 


MCAS and any decision is at least 2 years away 


&: Print (http://blog.masslive.com/breakingnews/print.htmi7?ent 
i 4 http://connect.masslive.com/user/JimRussell1/index.html) By Jim Russell | Special to The 


http://connect.masslive.com/user/JimRussell1/posts.htm! 
it 2:59 PM 














Commissioner Chester told the Massachusetts Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education that there was no agreement to sunset MCAS and implement PARCC in our 
state on January 12, 2012. The same man had stated that 275 schools had agreed to 
terms on September 21, 2010. Chapter 02 Section 04A page 3. 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


EDUCATION 


PARCC Field Test Update 


_| Most schools in Massachusetts will participate 
‘] Approx. 81,000 students in 1,050 schools in 345 districts 

_| March 24 to April 11: Performance-Based 

Assessment window completed 

‘| Approx. 41,000 students tested online 

_| Approx. 17,000 students tested with pencil and paper 

May 5 to June 6: End-of-Year Assessment window 

_] Approx. 33,500 students tested online 


_| Approx. 14,500 students tested with pencil and paper 









































Below is a proper statistic. 


Almost half of students (46%) reported a 
technology problem during the math test, 
compared to 31% in ELA 


Below are several more statistics from the same publication. They have been reprinted in a different 
graphical layout. It seemed easier to process these statistics when read in a more "sentence like" structure. 


29% said none of the students in their class 
needed additional time 


44% said less than 1/3" needed additional time 


28% said about half to the majority needed 
the additional UME yom pees eieseeane 


* CHOICE 














Early May: First of weekly conference calls to give districts information about 
choice 
"May 19: M.A.S.S. Drive-in Conference and release of PARCC/MCAS choice tool 


CHOICE ‘st Deadline: Districts interested in choice ‘guarantee’ submit dediion 
-(PARCC or MCAS for grades 3-8) for spring 2015* 

















October 1: CHOICE Final Day: Districts submit decision (PARCC or MCAS) for 
spring 2015, pending availability 
1 October 31: Final decision for PARRC online or paper test administration 





(jPARCC and MCAS trainings 
(1 Data uploads for online PARCC testing 


Spring OPARCC and MCAS test administrations (see dates below) 


Winter 


Commissioner's Weekly Update- Massachusetts Department of Eleme... 
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Massachusetts Department of 
Elementary & Secondary Education --Select Program Area-- 7] 


School/District Profiles | School/ District Administration Educator Services Assessment/Accountability Family & Community 
Ls Administration — Finance/Grants PK-16 Program Support Information Services 


Commissioner's Weekly Update - June 13, 2014 





News 





PARCC / MCAS Choice in 2015: 


As part of the state's two-year "test drive" of the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers 
(PARCC), school districts and charter schools will have the choice whether to administer PARCC or MCAS to 
students in spring 2015. The exception is at grade 10, where all students will continue to take the MCAS tests. We 
recognize that not all districts will reach a decision by June 30, the first of two deadlines to communicate a choice to 
the Department. However, a district's decision needs to be final when it is conveyed to the Department. In other 
ad words, a district may not indicate a choice of test to the Department by June 30 and then change its mind at a later 
Mitchell D. Chester point prior to the second deadline of October 1. 


Commissioner of 
Elementary and Secondary In light of any confusion that may have arisen around the binding nature of the decision, we will afford any district 


Education that has already submitted its choice to change that selection, if it wishes to do so, up to but not beyond June 30, 
2014. Accurate and complete counts of districts choosing MCAS or PARCC are essential to the Department's 
planning and budgetary decisions for next year's assessment program. For more information, please consult the 
FAQs located at http:/ /www.doe.mass.edu/ news/news.aspx?id=10295. 





Commissioner's School Visits: 
On Tuesday, the Commissioner visited Marlborough High School to attend the 3rd annual STEM Expo. 


Department of 
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FAQs on the Decision to Administer PARCC or MCAS for 2015- Ma... 
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» Mass. /¢« 


Massachusetts Department of 


Elementary & Secondary Education 


News 


Student Assessment Home 
*» MCAS 
MCAS Alternate Assessment 
Performance Appeals 
» ACCESS for ELLs 
MEPA 
PARCC 
» C.0.P./VTCTS 
NAEP 
TIMSS 
PISA 
» Growth Model 
Other Resources 
Parent/Guardian Information 


School/District Profiles 
Student Assessment 


http://www.doe.mass.edu/news/news.aspx?id=10295 


State Offices - State A-Z Topics 


Se 


Assessment/ Accountability 
Compliance/Monitoring odd 





--Select Program Area-- 





School/District Administration Educator Services 
Accountability, Partnership, & Assistance 


Family & Community 


Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System 


FAQs on the Decision to Administer PARCC or MCAS for 2015 


Dear Superintendents: 


This email is to share with you answers to frequently asked questions that may help you in your decision-making for 
registering your district's spring 2015 assessment decision. 


Q. What is the timeline for decision-making, and what choice can I register at each stage? 
A. See the decisions that are possible during the different periods in the table below: 


Early Decision Period Decision Period, Pending Availability of Funding 
(Ends June 30 at 12:00 p.m.) (Ends October 1 at 12:00 p.m.) 





e Whether to administer MCAS or PARCC for 
grades 3-8 (The choice will be 


e Whether to administer MCAS or PARCC for grades 
3-8, ifa decision was not registered by June 
guaranteed.) 30 

e Whether or not to administer PARCC tests for e Whether or not to administer PARCC tests for 
grades 9 and 11, if funding is available grades 9 and 11, if funding is available 

© Whether to administer computer-based or e Whether to administer computer-based or 
paper-based tests, if PARCC is chosen paper-based tests, if PARCC is chosen 

igh School PARCC/MCAS hybrid tests referred to here are still being implemented in 2021. 

Covid-19 held this process up in 2020, but there is a new Science 9th Grade PARCC/MCAS requirement. 

Q. at happens if my district does not register its decision by October 1? 

A. The Department will assign your district to take MCAS. 

There are formative assessments given multiple times per year to public school students. 

Q. My district is planning to register its decision by the early decision deadline of June 30. Can this 

decision be changed between June 30 and October 1? PARCC and Common Core continue quietly. 

A. Decisions made by June 30 are binding. Districts can still reconsider decisions about the mode of 

administration (computer-based tests [CBT] or paper-based tests [PBT]) between June 30 and October 1. 








Q. For grades 3-8, can my district choose to administer PARCC in one of my schools and MCAS in 
the others? Can my district choose to administer PARCC in one grade only? 

A. No. The decision to administer MCAS or PARCC tests in grades 3-8 is made on a district-wide basis — not by 
school or by grade. (Exceptions include Boston, Springfield, Worcester, a small number of Level 4 and 5 schools, and 
charter schools, who have been informed separately about their decision-making process.) Information for 
out-placed students whose tuition is paid at public expense is forthcoming. 


Q. For grades 3-8, can my district choose PARCC CBT in one grade and PBT in another grade in one 
of my schools? 

A. No. The decision to administer PARCC CBT or PBT must be made on a school-wide basis. Districts can choose, 
though, to administer PARCC CBT in some schools and PBT in other schools. 


Q. Can my district choose to administer PARCC in grades 9 and 11, even if my district chooses MCAS 
in grades 3-8? 

A. Yes. The decision to administer the tests in grades 9 and 11 is separate from the decision to administer tests for 
grades 3-8. 


Q. Can my district choose to administer PARCC in only one of the high school grades (9 or 11) or 
subjects (ELA or Math)? 

A. Yes, the decision can be made on a class by class basis for grades 9 and 11 in 2015 (separate decision for each 
grade, and for each subject area). Remember that grade 10 students must take MCAS, regardless of whether or not 
the district chooses to administer PARCC tests in grades 9 and/or 11. 


Q. If my district chooses to administer PARCC, how will we test a student who needs an alternate 
assessment? 

A. Regardless of the district's assessment decision (MCAS or PARCC), the student will participate in the MCAS 
Alternate Assessment in 2015. 


We hope this information is helpful. For more information about the assessment choice, slides from May conference 
calls and other materials are available at http://www.doe.mass.edu/parcc/. If you have any questions, please feel free 





to contact us at 781-338-3625 or ©PARCC@doe.mass.edu. 
Thank you, 
The DESE PARCC Team 


Ce: District Education Technology Directors, and District Test Coordinators 


Last Updated: June 11, 2014 


6/18/2014 3:54 PM 
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CHAPTER 06 


THIS CHAPTER PRESENTS SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO ARE HELPING 
TO MOVE US INTO THE NEXT-GENERATION OF EDUCATION. 


FINAL OBSERVATIONS: 


NOTHING GOOD IN MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATION POLICY HAS 
SURFACED SINCE THE RE-CONSTITUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF EDUCATION (2008). IT NEEDS TO GO. 


I AM NOT FULLY AWARE OF THE PREVIOUS ITERATION OF THIS BODY BECAUSE 
IT NEVER PERTAINED DIRECTLY TO MY "TESTING" OBJECTION. THIS CURRENT 
VERSION OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE REALLY GETS MOVING IN 2010 WITH 
RACE TO THE TOP FUNDING. 


TO ME, 2008 THROUGH 2021 REPRESENT A 14 YEAR LOSS OF LOCAL CONTROL. 


ARNE DUNCAN'S RACE TO THE TOP DIRECTOR OPENLY AND PROUDLY ADMITS 
TO COERCING POLICY IMPLEMENTATION IN "COMPETING PRINCIPLES." 


ON MARCH 5, 2021 THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION VOTED TO GIVE THE STATE EDUCATION 
COMISSIONER EMERGENCY POWERS. ONE UNELECTED PERSON WAS GIVEN 
THE POWER TO FORCE A TOWN/CITY TO RE-OPEN IT'S SCHOOLS FULL TIME, IN 
SPITE OF POSSIBLE OBJECTION FROM SAID TOWN/CITY'S BOARD OF HEALTH, 
WHEN 8 OTHER UNELECTED INDIVIDUALS (8 OF 10) SAID NO PROBLEM. 8-3 WAS 
THE FINAL VOTE COUNT.* OUR MASSACHUSETTS STUDENT REPRESENTATIVE IS ELECTED. 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH GAVE ITSELF POWER OVER TOWNS AND CITIES BY CHANGING 
REGULATIONS AND THAT SEEMS TO BE OK WITH THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE LEGISLATURE. 


CONCLUSION: 


ATTEND A STATE LEVEL EDUCATION BOARD MEETING AND A CHARTER 
SCHOOL BOARD/TRUSTEE MEETING. KNOW THOSE ROOMS AS WELL. 


ATTEND A STATE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 
YOU ABSOLUTELY MUST KNOW WHAT IS GOING ON AROUND YOU IN 2021. 


IT IS SIMPLY TOO DANGEROUS NOT TO. 


* There is a labor representative on the Board in 2021. This member is not a professional teacher's union representative. 


NOTE: The following pages were submitted to the Salem Public School Committee shortly 


after Chapter 05. 


I misplaced the public comment portion of this submission as well. 
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Where We are on the 
2-Year PARCC “Test Drive” 





Next year (2014-15) in Year 2 of the tryout, districts in Massachusetts will have the choice to administer either 
PARCC or MCAS (with the exception that all high school students through at least the class of 2018 must 
continue to pass the grade 10 /high school MCAS tests in ELA, Mathematics, and Science and 
Technology/Engineering to satisfy the state iii romeo) 
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Student Achievement Partners was founded by David Coleman, Susan Pimentel and Jason 
Zimba, lead writers of the Common Core State Standards. We are a non-profit organization 


with one purpose: to help all students and teachers see their hard work lead to greater 
student achievement. 






U.S. Department of Education 


Sue Pimentel 





| Jason Zimba 


No Child Left Behind, the 2002 federal education law craft 
George.W. Bush, required states to adopt math and reading 





test students annually in grades 3 through 8 against those t 


_ The law also stipulated that all students must be proficient 
math by 2014, or their schools would face severe penalties, 
But Congress left it to each state to choose its own standard 
definition of “proficient.” : 


ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 


FROM AROUND THE WEB 
David Coleman 









Gene Wilhoi 
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WHAT PARENTS SHOULD KNOW 





PREPARING AMERICA’S STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE 4 CAREER 


Myth: These standards amount to a national curriculum for our schools. 


_ Fact: The Common Core is not a curriculum. Itis aclear set of shared goals and expectations for what knowledge 


and skills will help our students succeed. Local teachers, principals, superintendents, and others will decide how 
the standards are to be met. Teachers will continue to devise lesson plans and tailor instruction to the individual 


needs of the students in their classrooms. 





http://www.corestandards. org/about-the-standards/myths-vs-facts/ 


Aug 25, 2014 


PARCC CEO ADMITS GOAL OF TEST TO CONTROL 
CURRICULUM . 


BATON ROUGE - On Friday, the federally funded Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for 
College and Careers (PARCC) issued a press release where the Chief Executive Officer of 
PARCC Laura Slover revealed the true goals of the federally funded PARCC assessment - to 
control curriculum. . e 


Chief Executive Officer of PARCELAura’Sloversaid “High quality assessments go 


hand-in-hand with high quality instruction based, on high quali 


The proponents of Common Core and PARCC continue to insist that tests and standards are 
not about curriculum, but that’s a ruse. Teachers already know that what is tested at the end of 
the year is what is taught in classrooms throughout the year. PARCC may not mandate one 
textbook or one pacing guide, but the CEO of the federally funded PARCC has admitted one 
thing: PARCC controls instruction and instruction is curriculum. 
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ad 
http://gov.louisiana.gov/index.cfm?md=newsroom&tmp=detail &articleID=4655 °) 


Achieve Names Laura Slover Senior Vice President, PARCC 


1eve 


Ach 


r has been named Senior Vice President, PARCC and that Dr. Stephen 


WASHINGTON - November 2, 2010 - Achieve is pleased to announce that Laura Stove! 
Pruitt will serve as Achieve's Vice President, Content, Research and Development. 


Provide critical leadership of a new unit at Achieve that is tasked with 


most recently serving as the Vice President for Content & Policy Research, where she led Achieve's efforts 


7 


on the development of Common Core State Standards. In her new role, she will 


Ms. Slover has worked at Achieve since 1998 


ystem developed by the Partnership for the Assessment of Readiness for 


supporting the design, development and implementation of the assessment 5 


College and Careers (PARCC), 


project manager. 


jieve serves as the PARCC consortium 


a consortium of 26 states that received a Race to the Top assessment award. Ach 
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Corporate Fellows 


The Corporate Fellows Program, established in 1988, promotes the exchange of knowledge and expertise between the private sector and governors 
on public policy issues affecting business and states. As a Corporate Fellow, your contribution supports the National Governors Association Center 
for Best Practices (NGA Center) and positions you and your colleagues as intellectual resources for providing governors ideas that work. 


List of Corporate Fellows 
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Dominion 


"Gene Wilhoit is an educational hero," said David Coleman, the incoming president of The College Board. "He understood 
the need for this country to better prepare ai/ students for life beyond high school and he had the distinctive intelligence, 
persistence and political skill to bring an amazing set of academic standards to life." 


Vicki Phillips, the education director of the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation and a former state education commissioner in 
Pennsylvania, said, "At a time when American politics are so often partisan and dysfunctional, Gene brought the states together 
in ways no one imagined was possible." 


David Coleman and | went to see 
Bill and Melinda Gates in 2008 to 
see if they would give us money. 





Gene Wilhoit 


Wilhoit has led CCSSO for six years after serving as the education commissioner in both Kentucky and Arkansas. 


% http://www.washingtonpost.com/politics/how-bill-gates-pulled-off-the-swift-common-core-revolution/2014/06/07/a830e32e-ec34-1 1e3-9f5c-9075d5508f0a_story.html 
ecssok 


Gene Wilhoit, CCSSO Executive Director Announces Retirement 


News Brief 


Wednesday, June 13, 2012 


CCSSO Board of Directors Launches Nationwide Search 


Contact: 

Melissa McGrath 
melissa.mcgrath@ccsso.org 
202-336-7034 


Washington, DC -The Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) announced today that executive director Gene Wilhoit 
will retire. The CCSSO board of directors has begun a national search for a successor. Wilhoit plans to remain at CCSSO until a 


new executive director assumes the post. 


Wilhoit will retum to his home and family in Kentucky, but remains committed to the reform agenda. "I'll be leaving CCSSO but 
can't walk away from the work | feel so passionately about. | am deeply invested in ensuring that the states have the support 
they need to advance the transformative work they have begun. Together we will advance work to ensure every student in this 


country receives the high quality education they deserve." 
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http://www.ccsso.org/N ews_and_Events/Press_Releases/Gene_Wilho... 


FEBRUARY 8. 2013 Welcome to the College of Education 


Gene Wilhoit to direct national education reform program 
at UK 


LEXINGTON, Ky. (Feb. 8, 2013) — The National Center for Innovation in Education, which will focus on 
national education reform, is being established at the University of Kentucky College of Education with funding 
from two of the country’s leading foundations — the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation and the William and Flora 
Hewlett Foundation. 


Under Wilhoit’s leadership, the work of the center will focus on: 
¢ Supporting states as they implement Common Core State Standards 


¢ Working at the national and federal levels with key influencers and organizations to promote reforms that lead 
to deeper student learning. 


¢ Facilitating relationships in states to place value on deeper learning outcomes within postsecondary 
education and workforce development programs. 


+ Providing assistance to leaders of the Innovation Lab Network so that they are more rapidly and effectively 
translating local innovations into policy. 


¢ Facilitating dialogue with state policy makers to set conditions that support the reform efforts. 


+ Promoting the role of teachers as solutions designers and producers of new knowledge about how we cause 
learning. 


“The Hewlett Foundation has been pleased to support ongoing 
deeper learning initiatives across the country. We are excited now to 
partner with the Gates Foundation to help Gene Wilhoit establish this 
important center at the University of Kentucky,” said Barbara Chow, 
director of the William and Flora Hewlett Foundation’s Education 
Program. “States from around the nation will benefit from Gene's 
wisdom, experience, and vision for ensuring that U.S. education 
delivers and measures the knowledge, skills, and dispositions 
students will need to succeed in work, life, and citizenship.” 


http://2b.education.uky.edu/national-center-for-innovation-in-education/ 


career ready is the right one for them and for our nation,” Wilhoit said. 


“However, | am convinced that the ‘schooling’ experience as it now exists in 


practices about how one acquires knowledge and skills. 


far too many places is out of alignment with the lofty goal we have set. We 


will reach our aspirations only when we cast aside historic perceptions and 


“The goal we have established for all of our children to be college and 


EDUCATI@DN 


The National Center for Innovation in Education was established in 2013 at 


the University of Kentucky College of Education with funding from two of 
the country's leading foundations — the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation 


and the William and Flora Hewlett Foundation. 


http://www. lanereport.com/18474/2013/02/gene-wilhoit-to-direct-nat... 


The National Center for Innovation in Education contributes to the national 


education reform agenda with a focus on ensuring more states are 
adopting and implementing a standard definition of college and career 


readiness that embodies "deeper learning” outcomes, implementing 
meaningful measures of those outcomes, and holding all levels of the 


system accountable for results. 


Gene Wilhoit 


Gene Wilhoit was appointed to the PARCC, Inc. Board of Directors in December 2013. He served as executive director of the Council of Chief State School Officers from 
2006 to 2012. 


Gene began his career as a social studies teacher in Ohio and Indiana. He served as a program director in the Indiana Department of Education, an administrator in 
Kanawha County West Virginia, and a special assistant in the U.S. Department of Education before assuming the position of executive director of the National Association of 
State Boards of Education (NASBE), which he held 1986 — 1993. From 1994 to 2006, Gene led two state education agencies, as director of the Arkansas Department of 
Education and as deputy commissioner and commissioner of the Kentucky Department of Education. 


Gene holds a Bachelor of Arts degree in history and economics from Georgetown College and a master’s in teaching, political science, and economics from Indiana 
University, Bloomington. He and his wife, Rebecca Campbell Wilhoit, have three childgen, Christopher, Kara, and Jason. 


http://parccinc.org/parcc-board-of-directors/ 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 08, 2014 


Wilhoit Signals Change away from Statewide Summative Assessments as the 
Basis for All Decisions 


Wednesday, former Ky Ed Commissioner Gene Wilhoit, who led much: of the Chief State School Officers’ schoo! reform effort (2007-12), eisai a 
possible policy shift, telling the Kentucky Board of Education that we must move away from summative assessments as the basis for all decisions. 
Wilhoit currently directs a Gates and Hewlett-funded policy center at UK. 


But the U. S. Office of Education, in a June conference call about Kentucky's NCLB Waiver, 

informed KDE of their "concern" that the state was under-valuing (test score) growth as a 

detennining factor in teacher effectiveness and that the lack of weights placed on growth 

might under-value state assessment data. (See PGES Staff Note) W 


http://theprincipal.blogspot.com/2014/08/ wilhoit-signals-change-away... 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


STATE HOUSE 


(617) 725-4000 


Paul Reville 


Chairman's Statement at August 28th Board meeting 


Dear Friends and Colleagues, 


Governor Deval Patrick recently honored me by asking me to chair the Massachusetts State Board of Education. Because of my deep respect for the institution 
of the ee and my belief in the Board's power to promote improved learning for all Massachusetts’ children, I readily, and with humility, accepted this new 
responsibility. 


I pledge to lead a civil, deliberate process to finding strategies to meet our biggest educational challenges. We want to have a collaborative, thorough process 
which in the end, leads to decisions that will be lasting and make a constructive difference for children. I will challenge all parties to the conversation to present 
not only their criticisms of current policy but their constructive prescriptions for future policy. There's much to be done, and I welcome the participation of all 
of those in the Commonwealth who see high quality education as a fundamental obligation to our children and a vital key to our future as a society. 


I recognize that one of our biggest challenges may be to have an expansive, inclusive, civil discourse on education, while still, after a reasonable interval of 
listening to one another, having the courage to call the question so that we might take timely action on behalf of children. We must be ready to act on behalf of 
children. 

I know that, going forward, we won't always agree on strategies either, but we will listen to one anther respectfully, and we will be persistent in our conviction 
that the quality of our schools depends on our commitment to the continuing struggle to find the right strategies to make good on the promise of a high quality 
public education for all of our children. 


I look forward to working with you on this vitally important mission. 


Sincerely, 


S. Paul Reville 
c/o Rennie Center 
131 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, Ma. 02138 
Email: _ preville@renniecenter.org 
Last Updated: August 28, 2007 
http://www.doe.mass.edu/news/news.aspx?id=3632 


DEVAL L. PATRICK 
GOVERNOR 


BOSTON, MA 02133 
TIMOTHY P. MURRAY 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 





FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: 


GOVERNOR PATRICK NAMES PAUL REVILLE 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 


BOSTON -— Tuesday, March 11, 2008 — Governor Deval Patrick today announced his 
selection of Paul Reville as the Commonwealth's new Secretary of Education, 
overseeing the recently created Executive Office of Education. 


Legislation passed in January established the new Executive Office of Education, which 
the Governor proposed to encourage the seamless delivery of education from pre- 
kindergarten through higher education. é 


Professor of Practice, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


Paul Reville is a Professor of Practice at the Harvard Graduate Schoo! of Education. Before returning to the Harvard Graduate Schoo! of 
Education, Paul served as Secretary of Education where he directed the Executive Office of Education. The Secretary oversees the three 
education agencies of the Commonwealth - Department of Early Education and Care, Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education and Department of Higher Education. Prior to becoming Secretary, Governor Patrick appointed Paull as the chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education, He also served on Governor Patrick's Transition Team and was chair 
of the Governor's Pre-K - 12 Task Force on Governance. 


Until his appointment as Secretary of Education, Paul was the president of the Rennie Center for Education Research & Policy. 
Paul was also the Director of the Education Policy and Management Program and a lecturer on educational policy and politics 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


Paul is the former executive director of the Pew Forum on Standards-Based Reform, and was the founding executive director 
of the Massachusetts Business Alliance for Education (MBAE). From 1991-96, he served on the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. From 1996 - 2002, he chaired the Massachusetts Commission on Time and Learning as well as the Massachusetts 
Education Reform Review Commission, the state body that provided research and oversight for the state's implementation of 
education reform in the Commonwealth. 1 2 


In 1985, Paul was the founding executive director of the Alliance for Education, a multi-service educational improvement 
organization serving Worcester and Central Massachusetts. Prior to his work at the Alliance, Paul was the principal/education 
director and a teacher in two alternative secondary schools. 


Board of Directors 


Paul Reville 
Paul Reville is the former Massachusetts Secretary of Education and Board Chair of the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. As 


Secretary, Mr. Reville led the Patrick Administration's efforts on education reform matters ranging from the Achievement Gap Act of 2010 and 
Common Core State Standards to the Commonwealth's highly successful Race to the Top proposal. He has served as a critical figure in state 
and national education reform over the last few decades. Mr, Reville played a central role in the development of and advocacy for 
Massachusetts historic "Education Reform Act of 1993."{He is the co-founder of the Massachusetts Business Alliance for Education (MBAE); 
chaired the Massachusetts State Board of Education, Massachusetts Reform Review Commission, Massachusetts Commission on Time and 
Learning, served as executive director of the Pew Forum on Standards-Based Reform, and founded the Rennie Center for Education Research & 
Policy where he served as Executive Director until 2008. He now serves as Francis Keppel Professor of Practice of Educational Policy and 
Administration and a member of the Senior Faculty at the Harvard University Graduate School of Education (HGSE). Mr. Reville is a national 
expert on time and learning, labor-management relations in education, and the state role in educational improvement and systemic schoo! 
reform. He has published a wide range of articles on educational improvement and edited the book entitled "A Decade of Urban School Reform: 
Persistence and Progress in the Boston Public Schools." His current work focuses on the design of 21st century learning systems. Mr. Reville is 
a graduate of Colorado College, received a Master's degree from Stanford University, and holds five honorary doctorates. 
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We would like to thank our Advisory Board for their support and guidance. 


Paul Reville 


Harvard Graduate Schoo! of Education 


Recommendations 


As state policymakers consider action to expand learning time, they should keep in mind three overarching principles: 


+ Align resources with the diverse needs of students: Different populations need different amounts of time to 
achieve proficiency and this variation must be factored into the education system. 

+ Highlight what works: Understanding how current expanded-time schools have leveraged the power of time—and 
done so in cost-effective ways—can help lead others to innovate, as well. 

* Incentivize innovation: Granting schools flexibility over staffing and budgeting can lead to innovative use of 
expanded time, empowering educators to address individual student needs and develop a culture of high 


expectations, 


States should resist calls to cut school time and instead grant greater flexibility to districts to innovate with expanded-time 
models that are both educationally valuable and cost-effective, States also can spur the development of positive 
expanded-time models by creating competitive grant programs that stimulate schools to redesign their educational program 


around more school time. 13 


* See page 20, this chapter. 
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Sir Michael Barber joined Pearson in ac pee! 
September 2011 as Chief Education 4 - ase 
Advisor, leading Pearson's worldwide f t ever 


programme of efficacy and research 
ensuring the impact of the 
programme on the learner outcomes 
of Pearson and it’s customers, He 
plays a particular role in Pearson’s 
strategy for education in the 
developing world, and is Chairman of 
the Pearson Affordable Learning 
Fund. 





¥ Pat 
Prior to Pearson, he was a Partner at 
McKinsey & Company and Head of yh ? rv 
McKinsey’s global education practice. Sir Michael Barber 
He co-authored two major McKinsey hoten 
education reports: How the world’s best-performing schools come yw 


out on top (2007) and How the world’s most improved school 
systems keep getting better (2010), He holds an honorary doctorate 
from the University of Exeter and the University of Wales, 


He previously served the UK government as Head of the Prime 
Minister's Delivery Unit (from 2001-2005) and as Chief Adviser to 
the Secretary of State for Education on School Standards (from 
1997-2001). Before joining government he was a professor at the 
Institute of Education at the University of London. 


In 2013 Sir Michael published The Good News from Pakistan, with 
Reform, about the major school reform in Punjab, Pakistan. He is “The opportun 
also the author, with Katelyn Donnelly and Saad Rizvi of Oceans of 

Innovation (2012) and An Avalanche is coming (2013), which all ages has ni 
explore the future of education in schools and universities 
respectively. 
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He is the author of several books including Instruction to “The combi : at i e he key g that to 

Deliver; Deliverology 101; The Learning Game: Arguments for an ith jnnov 4 

Education Revolution and The Making of the 1944 Education Act. cal 


June 2014 


Yesterday morning I was honored to welcome to the Microsoft Innovation and Policy Center, the Massachusetts 





Business Alliance for Education (MBAE), MA Commissioner of Education Mitchell Chester, Sir Michael Barber 
and a room full of state education, policy, and business leaders. 





We met to discuss an assessment of the Commonwealth’s education system entitled, “The New Opportunity to 
Lead: A Vision for Education in Massachusetts in the Next 20 Years.” The report is a compelling call to 
action—its findings show that student achievement has plateaued and MA risks falling behind as global competitors 
push ahead of us in educating a highly skilled workforce and informed, engaged citizens. The consensus based on a 
poll of MA business leaders is that change is needed. 


Brightlines, a partnership of International education experts headed by|Sir Michael Barber,led the study, 


commissioned by the MBAE. It concludes that districts, schools, and instruction methods must change for MA 
students to seize future opportunities, successfully compete in the global economy, and to ensure that we continue to 
be a hub of innovation. 


The report targets two of the most important trends that business leaders feel threaten the long-term economic 
wellbeing of MA: persistent education achievement gaps and growing workforce skills gaps. 


MBAE also commissioned a new poll by MassINC Polling Group that was released yesterday in tandem with the 
study. The survey of business executives found employers support changes in MA schools—while our schools are 
better than the national competition, they don’t produce enough graduates prepared for college and the workforce. 4 
69 percent of employers said they are having trouble hiring employees with the skills needed for the positions they 





have available. 


9/15/2014 2:44 PM 


Two of the best ways to better train a STEM-qualified workforce, according to business leaders, are hands-on 
experience for students (so they can engage with STEM subjects), and partnerships with local STEM-oriented 
companies (so they can employees into schools as mentors). 


“Increasing business-higher education partnerships came up over and over again in the study,” Barber said. 


In order to rapidly address the challenges presented in the report, MBAE is bringing together state education, policy, 
and business leaders to develop a comprehensive public policy agenda designed to make Massachusetts’ schools the 
best in the world within the next 20 years, and to sustain that lead. 


Barber’s report suggests a new approach to education that moves away from state mandates and gives schools 
autonomy, and creates conditions where schools can advance their own performance. This can be achieved through 
collaboration to support integration of technology, improving teaching skills and expanding blended learning. 


Barber stressed that MA does have one of the best school systems in the world. But as a hub of technology and 
innovation with so many resources and job opportunities in those areas, we have the means and the need to “lead the 
way and become a beacon for others around the world.” 


“Our Biggest challenge is the threat of complacency,” Barber said. “We need to continue to strive further and faster.” 


Both reports are available in full on MBAE’s website. 
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Board of Directors | U.S. Education Delivery Institute 
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The Education Delivery Institute appreciates the support of our funders. 
Our work is supported by their partnership and philanthropic support. 


BILL& MELINDA 
GATES foundation 


Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation 
(http://www. gatesfoundation.org) 


Guided by the belief that every life has equal value, the Bill & Melinda 
Gates Foundation works to help all people lead healthy, productive lives. 

In developing countries, it focuses on improving people's health and giving 
them the chance to lift themselves out of hunger and extreme poverty. In 
the United States, it seeks to ensure that all people - especially those with 
the fewest resources - have access to the opportunities they need to succeed 
in school and life. Based in Seattle, Washington, the foundation is led by 
CEO Jeff Raikes and Co-chair William H. Gates Sr., under the direction of 
Bill and Melinda Gates and Warren Buffett. Learn more at 


www.gatesfoundation.org (http://www.gatesfoundation.org). 
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I'd say I misplaced an issue of American Educator a few years back, but there is a 
50/50 chance I threw it away in disgust. Either way, the recognition of sheer horror 
remains as fresh and repulsive as the day I picked up the publication (an issue most 
likely between 2016 and 2018). Truth is, the date doesn't really matter... 


After compiling all this "stuff" together. All my stomping around the house, 
attending multiple state and local executive and legislative committee/board meetings, 
countless hours lost to cutting and pasting, many, many hours spent scanning and 
copying (time graciously donated by Kenneth and Carol Bouffard)... had to go and 
pick up an issue of my wife's union magazine. 


Thumbing through an issue the American Federation of Teachers mails 
quarterly to our home, my eyes immediately focused on what appeared to be a graphic 


similar to the logo of the Rennie Center.* 


The Rennie Center promoted Charters and Common Core throughout my state 
for multiple years. It was shocking to see them contributing to the union publication. 
Maybe it was an ad? I wish I could find it online. but I'm done Internet Archiving. 
Besides, it really doesn't matter. 


Current issues of American Educator continue to feature articles written by staff from Stanford. The same Stanford that 
published Competing Principals (see chapter 2 section 04 A). The same Stanford that published a paper about the racist 
question on the Next-Generation MCAS exam. Their conclusion was: racist question = no problem. REFUSE THE TEST. 


We need to think about what WE THE PEOPLE are teaching these very same students everywhere BUT in the classroom? 


* See page 13, this chapter. _ 


Stanford Center for Education 


Ce Da Policy Analysis 
Real jaw 


~ PREVIEW PAGES FROM 
Did a "THRE DIE QREUOR OEE RABP Blas? 


AUTHORS asstiAact- OR TH COMIN: G 
Thomas S. Dee DOE ENEBN PoC OkLEEOE LOM sets 10th graders faced a 


Stanford University and'NBER racially insensitive question, which was quickly invalidated. However, a remaining controversy 
ie 228 t bof Oaks QM. rh e on the remaining test items. We 

sen MBAW: Pidobk : 

Domingue present results from PILOGY. suggesting the controversial question reduced 

Stanford University the eee. r tuiclents by a small amount (approximately 0.0060). 


However, we also find a wide dispersion of such effects when examining similarly small sets of 
test items from prior state assessments that lacked a controversial question which suggests 


the 2019 assessment was not distinctive. 


ener soy EL TOO COMMON 
THE TAKEOVER TRILOGY+ONE 


su ILRING PHARQATS ABP) matic: Test Question Create Racial 


Bias? Retrieved from Stanford Center for Education Policy Analysis: 21 
https://cepa.stanford.edu/content/did-traumatic-test-question-create-racial-bias 


e ssechyserts’ publi tf ligh Language 
wo REVIEW. PAGES EROM.s 
studeng’y a agshigh 4 divielu: py hg firgedayed the ges tipje-choice 
mm LLDING PHA ROA on: 
passage from the prize-winning 2016 novel The Underground Railroad. They then responded to 8 


multiple-choice items before being asked to write a journal entry from the perspective of a White 


female character. The test 7. QRTAHGOM S Gua 4 multiple-choice items. 
Some sud RAC Pah ids Mii Gd biG ign] IR pective of a character 


described in one press NPE ANT” TO ‘CoM PEETE™ Service 2019) as 


inappropriate and “traumatic.”* The book’ author, Colson Whitehead, commented on the 
controversy stating “Whoever came A ARH QG Mone a great disservice to these kids, and 
everyone who signed off on it should be ashamed.” The Massachusetts Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (DESE) soon decided to remove the essay in question from the scored portion of 
the student response. 

However, several concerned groups called for invalidating the results of the entire two-day 
exam. For example, the president of the Massachusetts Teachers Association noted “...all students need 
to be held harmless across the state and the test itself needs to be ruled invalid." A particular concern is 
that the question could introduce racial bias in student’s performance. An extensive lab and 
field-experimental literature on “stereotype threat” has found that, in highly evaluative settings, 
priming awareness of a stereotyped identity can sometimes impede cognitive performance through 
mediators like anxiety.’ The existence of stereotype threat could have lowered the comparative MCAS 
performance of Black students. Alternatively, the existence of “stereotype reactance” (i.e., motivational 


arousal from an unpleasant stimulus) could have increased their comparative performance. Given the 


‘For example, a student’s performance must meet or exceed the “Proficiency” threshold (or an equivalent level on new 
next-generation grade 10 tests) to be eligible for graduation. Alternatively, a student can be eligible for graduation if their 
score instead exceeds the “Needs Improvement” threshold (or the next-generation equivalent) and they meet the 
requirements of an “Educational Proficiency Plan” (EPP). Furthermore, student MCAS performance above the 


“Proficiency” and “Advanced” thresholds (or the e¥t-gGi€ Gd e(uigaeAy) AY EQuked for the John and Abigail Adams 


Scholarship which provides free tuition at state Nias and universities. 


* The passage and the controversidl queHionkinA 
h : a 
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mo EV LEW. PAGES, FROM” 
VILDING PHAROAHS (BP) 


responses fremre 








"B 





he data from the 
Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education (DESE), we pre-registered our 


analytic strategy.* Our single, PEOR hypothesis is to ask whether the test performance of Black 
LE 1 


Oo 
students on the 4 sonic tl FO. e-c HCOMING ., from that of White 
students conditio DOGEALEN DG OLLEGELO iN: from 49,034 


students. We first esti yr Ra AT Y ia hk 8 COMP | a be the post-question items. 
We used item-response models a hose iy b Cy (MA DESE 2018; Thissen et al. 1995) 
TRI e. 6) j 


and standardized these scores using the fu using on just the Black and White students, we 
then regressed post-question scores on first-day scores and a binary indicator for Black students.’ We 
report the key results from this regression in the first column of Table 1. 

We found the post-essay performance of Black students was 0.0616 lower than would be 
expected given their first-day performance (p-value < 0.001). We also found similar results across 
approaches we pre-registered as exploratory. For example, we estimated this specification using all 
non- White students as the focal group (i.e., a racial offset of -0.05 10; p-value < 0.001). Also, because 
students could navigate back to the 8 prior “second day” multiple-choice items after seeing the 
question, it may be that the outcome measure should include these additional items. In Table 1, we 
also report results based on this approach and find the estimated racial offset is larger (-0.1280; p-value 
< 0.001). 

Taken at face value, our results suggest the controversial question introduced statistically 
significant racial bias in post-question scores. However, the magnitude of this effect is extremely small. 
We offer two illustrative interpretations of this effect size. First, a 0.0616 reduction on 4 items 
representing 5 out of 51 available points roughly corresponds to an overall loss of 0.006 (0.061*5/51). 
Under the state’s new standards, 4.2% of Black students fail to meet the ELA competency standard for 


graduation. Assuming a normal distribution for the population of 6,167 Black test-takers, such an 


ALL TOO COMMON 
* Our registration is available AE, a) VERUERILO GY! 2313 
> We also adjust for measurement error j ty ‘D eqyg ing! SB! test and the “eivtools” 
package in R (Lockwood and affrey 2014). 16% C ING PHAROAH evel. P 
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Id ma. Vik ents ineligible ‘GES. Rt). impact fora 
e S idtund@lying 2A, we IM... points 
ine Diao: 7  esaes iss recieedons 


ppjnts translates 






to a 0.007Ate éase tir per arice e fre rhraxmaly attected-sttdest. Notably, both 
approaches similarly imply that the controversial question affected relatively few students. 


Furthermore, the arbitrary partitioning of a small number of “post-question” test items could 


speciously create such racial are QR DE GOMEN Girections For example, this 
variability could DIO Gf OQ DE EC ERO Ms of questions.° To 


assess the empirical MEANT TOE COMPLETE the student-level data 


from the 2017 and 2018 math and ELA MCAS tests given in grades 3-8 and 10. Specifically, for each 
of these 28 tests, we constructed coMarib REL Gg. X. our focal case wherein students only 
took four items on the second day. We did this by constructing scores from four items among the 
second-day on each test. We took either all combinations of four items from tests with fewer than 9 
second-day items and sampled 100 subsets of second-day items from tests with 9 or more such items, 
resulting in 2,645 comparison sets. We then estimated first- and second-day scores and applied our 
confirmatory test to each data set. Figure 1 shows the distribution of estimated performance offsets 
associated with Black students. This distribution (mean = -0.023, SD = 0.091) suggests that our 
approach may incorrectly suggest the presence of a racial bias. Seventy-six percent of these point 
estimates are statistically significant from zero though there were no known controversies involving 
particular questions on these tests. And 52% of these point estimates are larger in absolute value than 
our confirmatory estimate. Our overall conclusion is that, while our confirmatory test suggests that 
the controversial question creates a small racial bias in test performance, the broader context indicates 


that this is similar to effects, both positive and negative, observed in other MCAS settings. 


ALL TOO COMMON 
THE TAKEOVER TRILOGY+ONE 
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°In supplemental analyses, we did in fact detect some potential DIF on one of the 4 post-question items. 24 
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Table 1 - Estimated Effects on Post-Question MCAS Performance 
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Figure 1 - Distribution of Estimated Racial Offsets in Second-Day 2017 and 2018 
MCAS Scores (n = 2645) Conditional on First-Day Scores 
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four items (shown in blue) not associated with the Underground Railroad passage. In a secondary analysis, we 
also consider a version of the second-day score using all i items in blue and red except for the essay on the 
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2. Exploratory Research Questions 
We briefly note here analyses related to exploratory research questions posed in pre-registration.! 


Question 1: Are the results of the confirmatory research question sensitive to the choice of functional form? 


We considered the inclusion of a quadratic term for first-day test score alongside the linear term. 
Estimates were adjusted for measurement error in both the first-day test score, the quadratic term, 
and the covariance of those two. Results are as shown below and are qualitatively similar to those in 
main text (also shown here). 








Baseline w/ quadratic term 
Est SE Est SE 
(Intercept) 0.025 0.007 0.101 0.009 
th1 0.693 0.007 0.673 0.005 
group -0.061 0.014 -0.041 0.014 
thisquared -0.086 0.006 
N 49034 49034 





Question 2: Are the results of the confirmatory research question sensitive to designating as part of the post-treatment score the set 
of questions that followed the passage but preceded the essay prompt? 
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' Available here: https://sreereg.icpsr.umich.edu/framework/pdf£/index.phprid=2313 
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Question 4: Are the results of the confirmatory research question sensitive to controlling for other student traits (¢.g., SES, 


English Learner status, ec)? A FOR THC O MIN G 
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Question 5: What is the diffe TA NT’ TOE ONE: PE EE CAS item missingness and 
response times for African ME: nits relative to non-Hispanic W bite studén TE 
festa A TRILOGY 


We focus here on the selected response items given that these are the focal items for the second-day 








analysis (and response times are much longer for essay items). Black students took less time on items 
after the essay passage than they did on first-day as compared to White students. In terms of total 
time spent on items, the mean Black student was at the 91th percentile of White test-takers for first- 
day items versus the 84th percentile for the second-day items following the essay passage. 


Missingness 

We again focus on the selected response items. Missingness (1.e., skipping items) is quite rare on the 
MCAS; e.g., 99.7% of the students had complete response strings on first-day. Missingness was 
similar in prevalence on second-day items that followed the essay passage amongst Black students. 
On first-day, the mean Black student skipped 4 times as many items as the mean White student. On 
second-day items following the essay prompt, the mean Black student skipped 3.8 times as many 
items as the mean White student. 


Question 6: Assuming the responses to different test sections can be placed on comparable scales, what is the impact of being 
African American on performance in the post-essay sections conditional on student fixed effects and test-section fixed effects (1.0, a 
“difference in differences” or “DD” specification)? 


We felt the challenges of creating a shared scale for the first-day and post-question items a DD 
design would require were prohibitive. Regardless, we also found that a DD analysis using person-by- 
item data resulted in a small and statistically insignificant estimated effect; a finding broadly 
consistent with the conclusion of our main analysis. 





Estimate SE 








Indicator (black student responding to item 28-31) 0.089 0.090 
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Question Z Tf there oa confound related to effects unique to African American 
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Given the measurement challenges noted in our main analysis (Figure 1) and the DD results and 
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We focus on the standardized DIF approach used by MCAS, computed via (5). Widely used 
standards (4) suggest that delta statistics greater than 1 in magnitude be viewed as evidence for 
moderate DIP’. By this standard, none of the items exhibit DIF. 


We also consider a variety of alternative approaches; details are below. Collectively these suggest 
some potential DIF for item 29. 


1. This is a test for uniform DIF based on a linear probability model and the first-day sum 
score. Estimates are the expected change in # of points on the item for a Black student. 
These estimates are biased due to the fact that they do not account for measurement error in 
the first-day test score. 

2. Here we revise the approach above approach by correcting for measurement error on the 
first-day test as in the main text. Note that they cumulatively suggest an expected loss of 
about 0.07 scale points on these four items for Black students relative to expectation given 
first-day test scores. Items 29 and 31 ate potentially exhibiting some degree of DIF. 

3. The sibtest statistic computed by mirt 3), convenient given that it corrects for measurement 
error in the matching score and allows for different response formats. 

4. The lordif statistic computed by package of same name (6). 

5. We also use the lordif package to examine non-uniform DIF. 











Item 28 Item 29 Item 30 Item 31 
Estimate Delta Estimate Delta Estimate Delta Estimate Delta 
Standardized DIF -0.016 -0.2193 -0.054 -0.5262 -0.008 -0.1166 0.006 0.1162 
Estimate p-value Estimate p-value Estimate p-value Estimate p-value 
Linear -0.018 <0.001 -0.053 <0.001 -0.013 0.005 -0.064 <0.001 


EIV <0.001 0.5 -0.027 0.039 
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Our mission-driven nonprofit organizations share a fundamental commitment to improving student learning. Building on the core 
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AdvancED | Measured Progress is changing its name to Cognia. 


August 12, 2019 | Alpharetta, GA 





Reflecting its unique knowledge of school quality and student achievement, the recently merged 
company is introducing new technologies, investing in innovation to help schools continue improving, 
and streamlining its accreditation process. 


AdvancED | Measured Progress, which was formed as a result of two leading education nonprofits merging in November 2018, announced today that it is changing its corporate 
name to Cognia™. 


The new name comes from the Latin word cognitio, which means knowledge. The name change reflects the nonprofit’s belief that knowledge is the key to helping people reach 


their aspirations—regardless of circumstance or background. 


Cognia was established to fill a crucial gap in education: the need to bridge school evaluations with student assessments in order to see a full picture and improve education ina 
more comprehensive and holistic way. Cognia offers accreditation and certification, assessment, professional services, and consulting to help schools drive continuous 
improvement. The organization focuses on innovation to provide more agile solutions for school improvement and to drive better outcomes for all students. aa 
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